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BOMBAr GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 



The Annual General Meeting of the Bombay Geographical Society was held in 
their Rooms, Town Hall, on Thursday the 17th May 1853,— Present— W E Frere, 
Esq., in the Chair ; Thomas L. Jenkins, Esq. ; Venayekrow Jagonnathjeo, Esq. ; 
Narayen Dajee, Esq. ; Commander Griffith Jenkins, I. N.; and Dr. Buist, 
Secretary. 

The minutes of last year's meeting having been read: — 

REPORT. 

The Secretary stated that according to custom, he would now proceed to lay a 
short account of the proceedings of the Society during the year before £he Meeting. 
The past twelve months had not been a very active one, and an account of what 
had occurred would not occupy any great amount of their time. Three members 
(the late lamented Professor Patton. Captain J. Willoughby, and Manakjee Lim- 
jee, EsquireJ were removed by death, and two, Colo^piel Moore and Mr. Dickinson, 
have permanently returned to Europe ; on the other hand six new members had 
been elected, and one had returned from Europe, restoring the balance of resident 
members to two. 

The publication of the lOfch volume of the Society's Transactions, containing 
seven valuable contributions, had been completed in August, and copies distributed 
to members and other learned and scientific bodies. 

The large supply of instruments referred to in my last year*s report had but just 
arrived, and will, it is hoped, be disposed of before the setting in of the monsoon. 

The large collection of Red Sea Survey papers on being resubmitted for the con- 
sideration of the Committee on Publication were committed to my hands for 
abridgement. They have accordingly been curtailed, and will appear in the ensu- 
ing volume of our Transactions. 

The following papers had been received in the course of the season, the first of 
these had already appeared in the tenth volume, the remaining three had all passed 
through the press for next number of the Transactions: — 

1. — ^Paper on the Laterite of the Southern Maratha Country. By Captain G. 
Wingate, Engineers, Bombay Army. Presented by the author. 

2.— Report on the Navigation of the River Taptee. By T. J. Edwj^ds, Esquire. 
Presented by Government. 

3._Geology of the Belgaum Collectorate. By Lieutenant A. Ay toun, Bombay 
Artillery. Two parts. Presented by Government. 
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4.— On the self-acting Hygrometer. By Dr. C. G. E. Ford, Madras Army. Fre - 
sented by the author. 

On examining the voting lists the following were declared the Office-bearers- 
for the ensuing year : — 

VIGE-PRESIDKHTS. 

Lieut. Col. J» Holland. I Honble D. A. Blanc, Esq. 



Captain B» Ethersey, I. N. 
Major John Jacob. 
i>T. E. Impey. 
Colonel O. Felix. 



John McLennan, Esq., u. d. 

SESIDENT-MEHBERS . 

J. G. Lumsden, Esq. I N, Oliver, Esq. 

Commander G. Jenkins, I. N. | J. Smith, Esq. 

John Ritchie, Esq. | Commander Barker, L Nl 

W. Howard, Esq. [ Captain Kempthome, I. N. 

A. Malet, Esq. I JagonnathjeeSnnkersett, Es^ 

Charles Morehead, Esq., m. d. | Cursetjee Jamsetjee, Esq. 

KOlf-BESIDEIlT MEMBERS. 

Colonel Bawlinson. 
Major LoGrand Jacob. 
Major G. Fulljames. 
Lieut* C. J. Cruttenden, I. N. 

The Committee on Publication and Finance were continued ; Jagonnathjee- 
Sunkersett, Esquire, and Cursetjpe Jamsetjee^ Esquire, having been elected in 
room of Mr. Dickinson and Dr. Haines. 

The accounts for the past year were made up, exhibiting a balance of Rupees 
one thousand and forty in favor of the Society on the 1st instant. They were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Accounts for audit. 

The Meeting then adjourned* 

Presents to the Library. 
From June 1862 to December 1853. 
Observations made 'at the Magnetical and Meteorological Observatory at 
Hobartown, in Yan Diemen's Land, vols. 2nd and 3rd. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sabine. Presented by H. M.'8 Government. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, Arom March to October, 
1852. Presented by Government 

Annual Report of the Grant Medical College, Bombay, for the Sessions 1851-52 
and 1852-53. Firesented by the Principal of the College. 

Introductory Lecture delivered in the Grant Medical College.' By W. C. Coles, 
Esq., M. D. Presented by ditto. 

Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, voL 13th, 
2 parts, and vol. 15th part 1. Presented by the Society. 

Memoir on the Babylonian and As8)rrian Inscriptions. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. C. Rawlinson, c. b. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xiv., [part i. 
Presented by Society. 

Bulletin De La Societe De Geographie. Quartrieme Serie, Tome i. ii. iii. 
Presented by the Geographical Society at Paris. 

Maury's Sailing Directions, third and fourth edlti<ms, improved and enlarged. 
Presented by the author. 
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meteorological Observations made at the Meteorological Bungalow on Dodabetta, 
in 1848-50, under the direction of the late T. G. Taylor, F. B. S. and F. E, A. S., 
and of W. S. Jacob, F. R. A. S. Presented by the Madras GoTernment. 

Rapport sur les races ncgres de 1* Afrique Orientale au sud de V ^quateor, 
obseirees par M. D. Froberville. 

Abstract of Meteorological Observations made at Futtegurh for the year 1850, 
North West Provinces, Bengal. By J. C. Pyle, Esq. Presented by Colonel Sykes. 

Rules and Regulations and List of Members of the East India United Service 
Club. Presented by the Secretary. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, vols. 21st and 22nd 
Presented by the Society. 

Proceedings of a Committee of the Obstetric Institution, held on Tuesday the 
22nd June 1852. Presented by Dr. Morehead. 

Journal AsiatiqueouRecuil De Memories, iv. serie, Tomas xvL, XTii., xviiL 

Notes upon Russia ; being a translation of the earliest account of that country. 
By the Baron Sigismund Von Herbestein. Hakluyt Society. 

Soci^t^ Royale Des Antiquaires Du Nord, Copenhagen, Rapport Des Sources 
Annuelles de 1848-51. Presented by the Society. 

Geology of the Island of Bombay, with a Map and Plates. By Henry J. Carter 
Esq., Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Establishment. Presented by the author. 

The Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Nos. 16, IT, 
and 18. Presented by the Society. 

The Lands of the Bible, in two vols. By Rev. J. Wilson, d. d. Presented 
by the author. 

The Parsi Religion as contained in the Zend Avasta. By Rev. J. Wilson, 
». D. Presented by ditto. 

Sermon to the Parsis, with a historical notice of their arrival in India. By 
Rev. J. Wilson, d. d. Presented by ditto. 

The Evangelization of India, containing an account of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
Western India, &c. By Rev, J. Wilson, d. d. Presented by ditto. 

Second Exposure of Hinduism. By Rev. J. Wilson, d. d. Presented by ditto. 

Idiomatical Exercises in English and Marathee. By Rev. J. Wilson, d. d. 
Presented by ditto. 

A Memoir of Mrs. Margaret Wilson. By Rev. J. Wilson, d. d. Presented 
by ditto. 

The Bombay Engineer's Report for the official years 1850-51 and 1861-52. 
Presented by Government. 

The 29th Annual Report of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland for 1852. Presented by the Society. 

Address at the Anniversary Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, held on 
24th May 1852. By Sir Roderick Impey Mnrchison. Presented by the Society. 

Catalogue of the Library of the Royal Geographical Society, corrected to 
May 1851. Presented by the Society. 
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Abhandlungen der Mathematb, Phyaikal Classe der Koeniglicb Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wessenschaften. 2 toIs. Presented by tbe Society at Munich. 

Deaths in Bombay during 1851 and 1852. By Dr. A. H. Leitb. Presented by 
the Medical Board, 

Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for the years 1861-52 and 1852-53. 
Presented by the Chamber. 

Index to Books and Papers on the Physical Geography, Antiquities, and Statis- 
tics of India, By George Buist, L. L. D. Presented by the author. 

Nacao Originaria da India. Presented by Signior Mariano Mont Aligre. 
List of Members, Officers &c. of the Royal Institution of Great Britain and 
Ireland, with the Report of the Visitors for the year 185 1. Presented by the Royal 
Institution. 

Notices of the Meetings of the Members of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Presented by the Royal Institution. 

Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay, No. 1, New Series. 
Presented by the Secretary, and one presented by the Medical Board. 

A brief account of the Silk Manufacture of the Punjaub. By H. Cope, Esquire, 

Secretary to the Agri-Horticultural Society of the Punjab. Presented by the 

Society. 

Bulletin der Koongal Akadamie der Wissenschaften. Presented by the Society. 

Transactions of the Meteorological Society of Mauritius, for 1852. Presented 

by the Society. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, vols. 3rd, 4th, and 5th. Presented 
by the Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 

Fifth and Sixth Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution 1851. Presented by ditto. 

Smithsonian Report on recent improvements in the Chemical Arts. By Booth 
and Morfitt. Quarto. Presented by ditto. 

Register of Periodical Phenomena and List of Works published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Presented by ditto. 

Abstract of the 7 th Census of the United States. Presented by the Com- 
missioner. 

A Geological Report on the Kymaoon Mountains, the Ramghur Coal Fields, and 
the manufacture of Iron. By D« H. Williams, Esquire, Presented by Government, 
Bombay Magnetical and Meteorological Observations for 1850, made under 
the superintendence of Commander Montriou, 1. N. Presented by Government. 

An introductory Lecture delivered in the Grant Medical College at Bombay on 
the 15th June 1853. By C. Morchead, M. D., Principal of the College. Presented 
by ditto. 

History, Condition and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United States. 
By H. R. Schoolcraft, L. L. D, Illustrated by S. Eastman, U. S. A., Parts 2nd 
and 3rd, Presented by the Hon'ble the Commissioner of the United States. 
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A series of Charts with sailing directions, embracing sarreys of the State of 
California. By Cadwalader Ringgold, Commander U. S. Navy. Presented by 
the National Observatory, Washington. 

Norton's Literary Register and Book Buyer's Almanack for 1853. Presented 
by ditto. 

Portraits of North American Indians, with Sketches of Scenery &c., painted by 
J. M. Stanley. Presented by the Smithsonian Institution. 

The History of the Great and Mighty Kingdom of China and the situation 
thereof. Edited by Sir G. T. Staunton, Bart. Ilakluyt Society. 

An account of Meteorological Observations in four Balloom Ascents, made under 
the direction of the Kew Observatory Committee of the British Association for the 
advancement of science. By John Welsh, Esq. Presented by the author. 

Beport of the Kurracbee General Library and Museum. Presented by the Com - 
missioner in Scinde. 

Charts. 

Chart of the discoveries of the Arctic Seas up to the year 1852. Presented by 
Dr. Norton Shaw, Secretary Royal Geographical Society. 

The following very valuable collection of charts was presented by Admiral Sir 
Francis Beaufort, Hydrographer to H. M*s Lords of the Admiralty, London :— 
Cliarts published at the Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, between July, 1852, 

and June, 1853. 
SECTION I. 2127, Keith Reef and Sherki Patches. 

2154, Newhaven. SECTION ^5. 
2128, Dennose to Christchurch. 2177, Baffin Bay, Sheet 1. 

2173, Poole Harbour. 2118, Discoveries in the Arctic Sea, to 1852. 
27, Dartmouth, corrected. 2163, Ganso Harbour. 

1178, England, W. Coast, Sheet 2 corrected 345, Nova Scotia, corrected to 1852, Sheet 7. 

1852. 346, Do. „ „ g. 

38, Mildford Haven, corrected. 2171, Sable Island. 

2159. Scotland, W. Coast, Sheet 3. SECTION 7. 

2174, EylesofBute. 2157, Antiqua Island, Sheet 3. ^ 

2155, Sound of Mull. 2097, BooasdeDragos, with Plan of Port Spain. 

2156, Lough Strangford. SECTION 8, 

48, Vidal Bank, corrected to 1852. 544, Santa Catherina Id. Anchorage, correct- 
2l73j Slyne Head to Liscanor Bay, Ireland, edto 1S52. 

Sheet 10. SECTION 9. 

2096, Boundstone, Birterbuy, &c. Bays. 2139, PortWuevo. 

2125, Valentia Island. 2145, W. Coast S. America, Sheet 25. 

2165, Tagus River, Entrance. 2146, Do. „ 26. 

SECTION 2. 2147, Do. „ 27. 

2151, Thames River, Sheet 4. 2148, Do. „ 28. 

2167, Cromarty Firth. 2168, Queen Charlotte Sound, Port Kuper, Ac. 

2170, Domock „ 2153, Beaver Harbour. 

2181, Scotland, E. Coast, Sheet 5. 2172, Behring Strait, Sheet 3, 1953. 

2180, Orkney Islands. 2164, Point Barrow and Port Moore, 

SECTION 3. SECTION 10. 

2138, Ports in the Baltic. 2082, Africa, S. Coast, Sheet 1, corrected. 

2150, Baltic Sea, Sheet I. 2126, Bird Islands, and Doddhigton Rock. 

SECTION 4. SECTION. 11. 

2158, Mediterranean Sea, with 3 Plan!". 2135, Irawady River, Sheet 1. 

148, Port Mahon, corrected to 1852. 2136, Do. 2. 
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2137, Gaspar Strait, with its three Channeh. 2176, Jerris and Bateman Bays. 

2149, Banca and Gaspar Straits. 2179, Botany Bay and Port Hacking. 

2160, Carimato Strait. « 21 6G, BroIcenBay. 

SECTIOW 12. 2130, Port Davey. 

2140, Royalist Haven. SECTION 14. 
2131, Brunl Rlter, Entrance, 2161, Owaarre Harbour. 

1270, China Sea, corrected to 1853. DIRECTIONS, &c. 

2169, Tambelan Islands, and St. Esprit group. Gulf of St. Lawrence, f^om 209 to 233. 

SECTION 13. AustralU Directory, Vol 1, 1853. 

1061, Australia, South Coast, Sheet 3, correct- Diagrams and Table for deducing the Meridian 

ed to 1851 Altitude from Two Altitudes, 1852. 

2152, Troubrldge Shoals. Deviation of the Compass, 1852. 

2141, Australia, East Coast, Sheet 1. Catalogue of Charts, 1862. 

2142, Do. ,,2. Tide Tables, 1853. 

2143, Do. „ 3. British Lights, 1853. 

2144, Do. „ 4. French, Spanish, and Portngiieie Lights, 1853. 

Meteohological Observations.* 

From the Surveyor General's OflSce, Calcutta, from May to December 1852. 

From the station of Bangalore, Calicut, Cannanore, Cochin, Coimbatoor, 
French Rocks, Hurryhur, Madura, Mangalore, Mercara and Palamcotta,— from 
May 1852 to 1853. 

From the stations of Bellary, Ghittoor,Cuddalore, Cnddapah, Guntoor, Jaulnah, 
Karaptee, Kurnool. Mergui, Nellore, Salem, Secunderabad, St. Thomas Mount, 
Pcnang, Tavoy, Trichinopoly, — ^from May 1852 to September 1853. 

From Allbag, Ahmedabad, Bhooj, Broach, Bushire, Dharwar, Eolapoor, 
Fahlunpoor, Sawant Waree, and Surat, — from January 1852 to September 1853. 

From Sattara,— March 1853 to November 1853. 

From the Ports of Cuddalore and Goconada, — from March 1852 to Oct. 1853. 

Register of an Anemometer fixed at the Artillery Depot of Instructions in the 
Fort of Ahmednuggur, by Captain J. Pottinger, from June 1852 to Dec. 1853. 

Ditto ditto fixed at the Sappers and Miners* Stores in Poona, by Captain 
T. Studdert, from April to November 1853. 

Names of Members elected from June 1852, to 1st January 1854. 

Commodore Sir Henry Lkekb, R. N., K. H.— ^Proposed by Captain G. Jenkins, 
I. N., and seconded by John Smith, Esquire. 

H. E. Leekb, Esquire.— Proposed by Captain G. Jenkins, L N., and seconded 
by John Ritchie, Esquire. 

Dr. John Forbes Wa.tson.— Proposed by Professor Patton, and seconded by 
Dr. R. Haines. 

G. J. Bowyer, Esquire. — Proposed by Thomas L. Jenkins, Esquire, and 
seconded by Dr. Buist, Secretary. 

Dr. Bhawoo Dajee.— Proposed by Venayekrow Jagonnath, Esquire, and 
seconded by Captain Jenkins, I. N., 

Dr. Nara-ytcn Dajeb.— -Proposed by Dr, Buist, and seconded by Ali Mahomed 
Khan, Esquire. 

Professor R. S. Sinclair, A. M.— Proposed by Dr. Bhawoo Dajee, and second- 
ed by John Smith, Esquire. 
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TBANSACTIONS 

OF THE 

BOMBAY GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 



Art. I. — Reports on the Geological Surio^y of the Belgaum CoUee* 
iorate. By Lieutenant Attoun, of the Artillery, 

No. 4465 of 1853.— .General De^partmbnt. 
To the Secretary to the Geographical Society. 
6ie, — I am directed to transmit to you tlie accompanying copies of 
teports drawn up by Lieutenant Ay toun of the Artillery, now engaged 
on a Geological Survey of the Belgaum Collectorate, and to state tliat 
the night Honorable the Governor in Council has no objection to 
their being pui>Iished, should the Society see fit to include them ia 
their ** Transactions." 

2. — I am at the same fime desired to send you the accompanying 
ipecimens (of Iron Ore from Mai wan, and of Garnet and Ruby rook 
from Yingorhi) received from Mr. Aytoun, with a request that you 
will be good enough to examine them and favor Government with 
any observations upon them which you may think useful, 

I may add that a sample of sand from the Mulpurba river, said to 
contain gold dust, was also received from Mr. Aytoun. The Assaj 
Muster, however, states that there is no gold in it. ^* 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant. 
J. G. LUMSDEN, 

Secretary to Goverumeat. 
Bombay Castle, 37th December, 1853. 



« UBUTENAKT ATTOUlf 

grnvel in order to ascertain if tlie metal existed in greater proportion 
belowand in tlie interstices of the l)e<l of the rock, which wasliere gneiss. 

At the depth of seven feet and heforo tiie rock had heen gained, fur* 
ther progress was stopped by tlie flow of water which coidd not i»e 
kept under hy baling. Gold in very srn:dl quantities was found at all 
depths, but not more below than immediately on the surface. 

I ma<le mnny trials in the streams which flowed into this main ono, 
from both sides of the valley, but although (here was abundance of black 
iron sand (which is often an indication of the presence of the more pre- 
cious metal in auriferous distiicts,) I did not succeed in finding a 
grain of gold. 

On crosi;ing the hills, however, by the Saltoor Pass a more cheering 
prospect was in store. This pass lies between the principal range 
of the Hupputgood and a system of Hills to the north forming a 
prolongation uf the range. Tiio rocks of the one difler in some degree 
from those of the other, thus in the central and main range I met with 
no chlorite slate, while in the hills about Salioor and Seihuttee, it is the 
principal stratified rock, 

Tlte streams flowing from the west side of these hills (to the north) 
all contain gold. They flow through a coarse angular gravel which 
extends from the flanks of the hills for some dis'.ance into the plain, and 
underlies the black soil. At Saltoor I washed gold from the gravel 
of several of the streams, and at Serhuttee, wherever a flow of water 
through a field had carried away the soil and exposed the bed of gravel, 
there gold was met with. 

I ascertained from the gold washers settled at these villages, that for 
a distance of ten or twelve inches in a direction north and south, the 
streams are auriferous. But proceeding south, Granite is seen rising 
in bosses through the soil. Here the gravel ceases to be auriferous^ 

At an interval of thirty or forty miles, gold again makes its ap- 
pearance at Cliin Moolgoond, and several streams in that neighbour- 
hood, as I learned from Captain Wingate and some gold washers who 
oame from that quarter. 

Keturning to the East side of the hills I traced the Dumul stream to 
its source, and found it had its rise among the hills whose Western side 
contained the auriferous gravel ; and that it was not until the dip of 
the beds changed irom East to West and the underlying rocks were 
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Chlorite slate, nnd Talcose slate» that tlie streams joining it from both 
sides furiiiNhed gold. Oti a more extended acquaintance with the geology 
of tlie District, I thus discovered tiiat my first operations at Dumul were 
lind<Ttaken at a point where tlie detritus was not auriferous, and 
"vrltere the sa^all quantity of gold which was there f und in the bed 
of the stream had travelled down from the aurlA^rous tract, among 
the hills of Chlorite slate and trap. The red Argillaceous schist and 
slate, which are the rocks covering the flunks of the main range, and 
which also enter into the composiiion of some of the outlying hills, are 
very similar to the rocks at Beluwuddee they are associates of the 
Chlorite slate. 

About five miles from Snltoor, on the top of a hill about 200 feet 
higl), couipose<l of this red schist, there are twenty two pits of a circular 
^rm, from three to four feet in diameter, and from 18 to 25 deep. 

This hill has the name of Julgurgood (Gold Washer*s Hill) in allusion, 
doubtless, to tlxe supposed object for which these excavations were made ; 
they did not appear to me to be of any great antiquity, but none of the 
natives from whom I made enquiry could tell me any thing about them* 

Captain Newbold mentions some pks sunk by Tippoo in this part 
of the country for gun flints. These may be the excavations he refers 
to. Something must have been obtained from them, or so many would 
not have bjen sunk. The debris has been almost entirely removed. 
In the central range of the Eupputgood there are two hills bearing 
the names of ' Great' and Little Gold mountains. I had only once an 
opportunity of being near the latter while going through the Kupput 
Ischerura Pass. In a ravine which descended from this hill, quartz 
and iron ore were the only minerals visible (and gold is most frequent- ' 
ly associated with those two.) I had no gold washer with me to try 
the gravel. A tradition exists among the people that in bye gone days, 
gold was extracted from the rocks by the process now adopted in the 
manufacture of iron, that is, by breaking the ore iiito small pieces or 
powdering it, and smelting it in a small furnace. 

It would have been satisfactory to have ascertained the proportion of 
gold to a ton of sand in the gjavel on the West side of the Kup- 
putgood hills ; but I may here mention that I failed in my attempts to 
induce two or three coolies to enter my service before leaving Bolgauuiy 
und on getting into the districts no assistanoe could be obtained there. 
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I found as the people are wholly engaged in the cultivation of the 
land, and will not take any other work. 

Again the goldwashers gave their services with great reluctance and 
were frequently absent when most particularly wanted. I was, from 
want of assistance, compelled to confine my experiments gn the gravel 
to the determination of the fact that gold existed in certain localities. 

It would have been still more satisfaotory to have detected the metal 
in the rocks, but it is no cause for despondency that it bus not been 
detected, for in the great auriferous tracts of the world it rarely pre- 
sents itsolf in the rocks on the surfaco, and it was only after a much 
more eontinue<l search than I have made thut it was discovered in the 
quartz of Australia. 

In the Southern Mahratta Country the geological conditions neces- 
sary for tbe development of gold are present, and that tlie metal is 
extensively distributed over tbese districts is an established fact; but 
further researches, and these more particularly of u practical naiurOi 
must be undertaken before it can be determined whether a remunera* 
live gold field exists. As it is in the coarse angular gravel or local 
drift so abundant on the flanks of hills in a great many parts of the 
Belgaum and Dliarwar collectorate that digging should be made, the 
experiments should neitber be costly nor ditKcult to undertake. 

In the event of your concurring with me in thinking that this subject 
merits further investigation, I propose again proceeding to the bnsin of 
the Mnlpurba, and taking with me the means necessary for prosecuting 
researches of a practical character, and to commeuce with the hills about 
Moorgoor, which 1 think a promising field. 

On examining the progress of gold discovery in California and Aus- 
tralia, it will be found that until diggings had been made, the hi;$hly 
auriferous character of the gravel was not apparent. In California, 
Geologists had traversed the ground and laid down the geologica^l fea- 
tures of the country, without being aware of the fact that gold exi^t^^d 
at all in the rocks, and in Australia, the first discoverer, Dr. Carkel, 
was able merely to announce that the metal had been found by him 
in very small quantities. 

It may be said that even supposing nature had originally produced 
the metal here in groat abundance, yet the fact of a dense population 
having been settled in the land from the earliest ages is against the 
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probability of any large amount of the metal having been left in tho 
ground. 

If, however, this indeed be the veritable Ophtr, an opinion at which 
Cart Hitter and other eminent men have arrived, I think we 
may reasonably doubt that the diggers of Solomon's time or their 
descendanrs, could not have had so perfect a knowledge of the conditions 
on which the disti'ii>ution of gold depends, as to have completely 
exhausted a greut gol<) field. 

Annexed to this is a general description of the structure of the, 
country, in which tlie gold is met wfth in the basin of the Malpurba and 
the Kupputgood hills. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 
(Signed) A. Aytoun, Lieutenant, Artillery 

On special duty, 
Belgaum Districts^ August 1852. 



Postscript on the Professional Goldwashers, 

Under the name of (Julyar) are included two classes of gold washers. 

]st.— ^The washers of Goldsmith's refuse who are to be met with 
in most towns and even villages. 

They are sometimes the servants of Goldsmiths, procuring clay and 
manufacturing crucibles for him as well as washing the refuse of his 
workshop. To this class also belong a nomade race of julyars who go 
from village to village and generally purchase the refuse, and being 
thus of a more speculative turn than the others. 

2nd. — The stream goldwashers, some of whom are settled on certain 
nullahs and regard them as private property as far as the gold lis 
concerned. 

In the basin of the Mulpurba there is only one goldwasher and 
his son, avowedly practising the trade. He is a Mussulman, and has 
followed the profession of his father and grandfather, both of i^iotn 
derived their bread from the auriferous gravel of the affluents of 
the Mulpurba. 

The goldwasher at fielowuddee died not long since, and no one 
has succeeded him. 

I was assured by an intelligent natire at SaltooPi that since the 
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liberal aisessment of the land introduced by the Bevenue Survey, 
many of the goldwashers in that part of the country, had taken to the 
cultivation of the soil as a more certain means of gaining a livelihood, 
than the precarious one of gold seeking. 

It is not improbable that the knowledge of certain streams contain- 
ing gold hns been lost by the goldwashers dying, or abandoning their 
trade when, the gold washing ceased to be remunerative. 

To this class also belong a wandering set of washers. Their 
^ occupation is, however, mysterious, for although I have met with many 
of them, they never appeared to be at work, and although maintaining 
that they did not realize more than two or three rupees from their 
labour in a month — yet I could scarcely get them to work for me at 
three times that rate, and they would not remain with me more than a 
day or two. Some of these even came here from Bellary and Humpa, 
in the Madras Presidency. 

The settled goldwashers use a trough about four feet long and nine 
inches high, with a breadth of rather more than a foot ; for washing the 
gravel, it is propped up on stones in a sloping direction on the bank 
of the stream and while one man throws in baskets full — of gravel, the 
other stirs it up with his l^and and pours water on it. The larger 
gravel is thrown out, and the process is completed in a circular shallow 
dish about eighteen inches in diameter and four inches deep, Ulie trough 
corresponds with the cradle used by Europeans, the circular dish with 
the prospecting pan. 

Having collected a. certain amount of gold dust (for small unggets 
are extremely rare) the gold washer amalgamates it with mercury, and 
having sublimed the latter on charcoal, he sells the gold to the SUroff, 

Geological structure of the basin of the Mulpurha Belgaum district. 

The basin of the Mulpurha is bounded on the west by the last ridge 
of the great overlying irap formation of the Deccan. On the north by 
the#andstone hills of the Gokank bell, which here sends an offset to the 
gouth, meeting an elevated Bell of Schistose rocks which forms tho 
e astern boundary. 

The river Mu4purba in its course to the north east has forced a 
passage through the sand-hills near Fursgurh. 

The trap range on the nvest is about 400 feet high. The elevated 
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trcot of schistose rocks on the east 1ms a general elevation of nearly 300 
feet above tlie level of the river, and on this elevated ground are situated 
Tapgoor, Kittoor, and Dharwar. The water- shed runs in a direction 
nearly E. N.E., from Kittoor to Pnrsgurh. Tiie rocks met with in the 
basin are the Hypogear schists ]>rincipally) and they predominate in the 
foUowing order, proceeding eastward. 

Micaceous scliist, Talcose schist and slate and Chlorite schist and 
slate ; — associated with the Mila schist in one part of the basin there 
is a clay slate, and in tiie Chlorite slate district there is a red argillace- 
ous rock, sometimes thick bedded, at other times appearing finely 
schistose. 

All the rocks have been subject more or less to the disturhing and 
metauiorpliic effc^ct of igneous agency which appears to have been at 
woik not far below them. Trap and Syanite are devrlopod in many 
places tlirougliout the basin, and are frequently visible in nullahs and 
depressions. I did not, however, meet with any hills composed of theso 
ignt^ous rocks, altliough about Hoobly and Taggoor the trap is seea 
pr<»jf-cting from the surfjico in long ridges, which being jointed by 
planes at right angles appear like lines of blocks. The trap a few 
miles from Hooi>ly assumes quite a different aspect from any varieties 
I have meet with in the great Basaltic district. 

It is here a crystalline greenstone with white and light green colors. 
It retains the same characters wherever I have met with it among the 
Schistose rocks. S]>ecimens from Dharwar, the Knppntgood hills, and 
Baghulkot, all present the same appearance. It is sometimes porpliyritic, 
loni? needle crystals of felspar traversing it. 

Having thus broadly laid down the gt^ological features of the br^sin, 
I now proceed to give a few details rrgardiug the structure of certaitt 
parts which came under my observation. 

Proceeding from Belgaum to Dharwar the road lies across the trap 
range which forms the western boundary of the basin. 

On descending the east side of this hill the first thing which strikes 
the attention is the abundance of fragments of iron ore of a schistose 
structure, and quartz. Many of the fields are covered with those 
fragments which subsequent observation shews to have come from large 
riUgea of f^rrugiualed and quartlfivd schists* 
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For mftnj miles in different directions these are the only pebhies met 
with ninong the soil. 

Kenrer tlie cenfre of the valley nrcumulations of quartz detritust 
mixed with soil, are seen in someof tiie n.itunil sections. 

On crossing the river Mulpiirba the elevated tract of Schistose rocks 
on the east of the basin is entered. 

Here a new antl striking feature (am] ono, as I think, bearing on the 
auriferous charaeter of the distii(»t) presents itself. Parallel ridges, 
coniposed of abernato hands of ipiariz and iron ore, and having a 
direction nearly north and south, are met with at intervnls of a quarter 
or half a mile. On their flanks there is a large accumnhition of quj«rtz 
pebbles, oecasionally n»ix«'d with small red frairments of laterite oP 
argillaceous iron ore. These hills are of no great height, not. prohahly 
more than a hundred and fifty feet above the lowest part of tlie valley 
at their foot. These iron and quirtz ridges have attracted the 
attention of every Geologist who has visited the district. 

I traced them throughout the line of eoinitry which lies between the 
Mulpurba and the Euppntgood hills, and 1 learn frtun the writings of 
Captuin Newl)old, that they are met with at Bellary and in Sondur. 
Tiny appear to be strictly analogous to the quartz ranges and 
metamorphic parallel han<ls of the Unil mountains and Australia, and 
like these latter, I conclude, they will be found to characterise the 
•* gold Zone." 

^bout By\ Hongul, a village tan miles to the north of the Dharwar 
road, these ridges are still met witii ; hut there ihey are principally 
jaspiileous, and appear in long continuous masses, and also j »inted at right 
angles, forming a Micc*>8si«'ii of iuunense blocks of jasper. 

In I his pan of the ba^iu the rocks are cidorite slate and red argilla- 
ceous slate, and they are concealed, except in a few places, hy a cover- 
ing of hliiek soil. The streams which contain gold flow through cotton 
fields. The chlorite slate is only occasionally visible in their heds. 
Tl»cre is a detritus of jasper, jispory iron ore, quai*tz and occa- 
sionally gn-enstone and s^-enite mixed up with the black soil which 
here covers the umlulati«ns of (he ground. At one point 1 observed a 
jasper and iron band protru«ling from the black soil ; and from tho 
fragments met with among the black soil and iu the bed of the stream, 
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I am inclined to titink that tliese ridges mnst be very numerous, 
nUlioiigli not vii^ihle. They have been broken up, and tbeir materials 
spread over tlie utMhil»tioiis near them. Thi re is a very large amount 
of tit»ii)fei'Ous Fand and niagnotic iron grniiiH ainoTig the detritus and 
black itoil. In w.ishing the <;ravcl in the bed of the stream this becomes 
appHreiit. 'J he magnetic iron I'npoars not only to bo associated 
ivith tho specuhir varieties in the j:isper dykes, hut also to be 
disseminated through some of the rocks in scattered crystals. Iron 
Pyrites in cubical crystals is met with in the clilorite slate, and it also 
a]»peurs disseminatod in scales and c >atiugs on the jaspideous rocks« 

Underneath the llack soil I observed, in a section on the bank of a 
stream whieli was auriferous, a deposit of fine concrete, a roclc which 
bus a very extensive distritmtion over many parts of the Southern 
Mabratta Country, near tho great Basuliic district, as well as within 
that Trap region. 

Below this fine concrete, tbe pebbles of which do not much exceed 
the size of peas, I observed at the same place a mass of concretionary 
limestone imbedding angular fiagments of quartz. This apparently 
rested uncon formal *Iy on the chlorite slate in the bed of the stream. 
The fragments of quarfz were not of a uniform size^ being fro.n two 
to niuH inches in diameter. 

At Belowuddee, between two of the jaapiileous ri«lgcs, which are hero 
about two or tliree miles apart, some of the streams contained gold. 
There was hiack soil here also, arxi underneatii it a be<l of gravel from 
two to five feet thick, resting on a decomposed felspithic whitish maU ; 
on the higher gr<»un(ls about Hyl ilongul there were decomposed rocks, 
bu^ whether of a Plutt>nic or Sedementary character, I <lid not succeed 
ill deteruiiuiiig, on account of the extreme disintegration which bad 
taken place; hut at Belowuddee this action has been much more intense, 
and tbe rocks are either converted into clays, or rapidly approaching 
that stage of decomposition. The rod argillaceous slate, an associate 
of the chlorite slate, is largely developed here. 

Between B}! Uongul and Belowuddee, in tbe valleys, there is much 
greenstone. 

The concretionary limestone before mentioned is again seen in tho 
•treaui hero imbedding angular pebbles of quartz. 



THE KUPPUTGOOD HILLS. 

A^ tKlltt^l the main range of the Kupputgood is abouf; one thousAnd 
itO^ hl^^ U presents a hold and almost linear outline, in wliicli 
T<^>ec^ il iliffers most strikingly from the nuiunniform and conical 
9t^tKilx$ i^nd subordinate ranges. 

Tho sMca are exceedingly sti»ep, and are covered by red argillaceous 
ilute^ which on the east side is converted into a quartz and iron slate. 
The nucleus of the hill, which I suppose to he granite, is not, so far as [ 
ftm aware, uncovered, hut on tlie east and west granite is largely 
developed. Between Pnniul nnd this main range there nre two outlying 
ranges having a direction N. N. W. They are composed of talcose 
and micaceous slate of a highly qnartrose character. Intercalated, too, 
among these are heds of altered slate cor.vorted into iron ore. 

l^Iica slate and Gneiss appear at Duinul, an<l are the rocks principally 
met with in the plain whieh extends from the Kupput Hills northwards 
to the sandstone at Hadamee and Gudjundughur. 

Red Felspur Granite and Syenite are seen in veins and dykes 
traversing the Gneiss. 

In the section of the ftaltoor Pass winch lies between the mnin 
range and a system of hills to the north, a prolongation of the range, it 
Trill he seen thac trap makes its appearance in many places. 

At Duinul a tr ip Porj)h3'ry U seen a noiig the Gneiss, also dark 
spheroidal trap. Between that and Dlionee the t'rap is in general 
decoir.p »sed, it is mostly of the spheroidal variety, and there is a great 
deal of kiinkir a»*sociated with it. 

In many jdaces near the trap intrusions, the Schistose rocks form a 
brecchia cemente<l with the kimkir on the glaces of the outlying 
range; next to the plane there is a depth of two to three feet of a 
concretionary limestone imbedding quartz, &n. ; it is extremely hanl. 

In crossing the Hills by the pass, the dip of the rocks which is 
east on the Duniul side clianires to west about two miles beyond the 
village of Dhonee. The rocks there met with are talcose, and mica schist, 
red argillaceous schists, and lastly chlorite slate in general greatly 
altered by the intrusion of greenstone. It is among the chlorite slate 
hills ou the west that the gold is found. 

The greenstone has in many places undergone disintegration ; and 
although externally it has merely a dark weathered appearance, yet 
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tflicn struck with tho Iianiiner it gives a hollow souod, and on being 
br6ken is found to be quite liglit, having apparently been acted on by 
an agency quite distinct from that of the atmosphere, whole hills of it 
being (to the core) quite rotten. 

Tlie clilorite slate is highly quartrose and indurated, and it is 
diffir'ult occasionally to discriminate between this slsite and tho igneous 
rock which has occasionally been ejected between the strata. 

The development of Iron Pyrites is exceedingly great in the gold 
region ; and were it not that ull the conditions on wliich the l.«rgd 
development of the precious metal doppuda «re here found in conjunc- 
tion with the I'yritrs, it .might he innigincd tliat tho small qmintity of 
gold now found in tlie nnllalis in tliis part of tlio conntrv was 
derived from tl'is Fonne, — Iron Tyrites, as is well known^ often yiuld- 
a small amount of gohl. 

I Imve occasionally mot with small popites of gohl of a'penr shape, 
an<l so smooth tliat at tirst I thout»ht they niu^t have come from tho 
goldsmith's furnace; hut 1 subsequently met with them in gravel 
removed from villagop, and where it was injpossihle to conceive that an 
arlififial product of this kind could have found its way, 

I have lately learned that the gold in Australia, when found in 
small pieces, has this appearance, looking as if it had uudergone 
fusion iu a furnace. 

E Section through Soltoor Pass. W 
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1. Gnelx^ and Hornblende »chlst. 7. Tnlcose Schist And qunrts. 13. Trap and much Tron ore. 

$ S)>heri>i<lHl btxHlt decomposed. 8. Trap aiil brecehia of Schist. U, 15, 16. Schist«alteniatiiig with 

3. Mca Schist with quarts veins. 9. Mica Schiflt and quanz. Trap. 

4. n-iSHlt. 10. Trap and 1>reccbiauf Schist. 17.13, 19. Chlorite ilatt and 

5. Mica Schist and quartz. 11. Tilcuse Schist and quaru. trap (Greeustone.) 

6. Trap. 12. Mica Slate. 

a a. Main range of the Knpputgood red argillaceous slate and schist, sillclous and Iron schists. 

t.b Outline ritntre composed of talc and mica scitist, red argiUaceous schist, siUciotUi and Iron 

c.e. Outline paral'el to the ahove, and composed of the Kame rocks. 

d.d.d. Red argiilaceous schist and slate converted into Iron ore. 

f.ff, Argiiiaceous slates, red and grey, with much iron pyrites in them. 

g.g. Hills of decomposed slaty Greenstone in chlorite slate district, gold region. 
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Outline of (he HUU on theside which has the Auriferous gravel-^the West. 
m ^ ^ « 
— _X 

Section at the point E0 



^ ^.^-^ ^^JPl^inillimnTTTrn 



1 — Graiilt* CO «ro»l with black loil, Anlgecree. 4 — Talcose Schistf. 

S.— L«tfrit« and red soil, 5.— Mica i>lMte, decomposed on the eurface. 

3 — Jaspideous bands M. by W. 6.— Giieiu, Mica elate, &o., covered with black 

•oil. 



Outline of the Kupputgood from the Dumul side. 

1,000 feet above the plain. 





Section at right angles to the above. 

4 

0. This face Is completelj covered with debris of sillcious and Iron schist. 

h. Is composed of tHicose and micaceous schists, but from liirge beds of Iron tchlst It 

cnveied with thin debris. 
«. Has at 1 a I'and of iron schist 60 feet tb'ck, then beds of inlc&ceous and talcose ilati 

fall of quaHs veins. 
A A low hill having talcofo quartfi and hornblende gnelM. /. GnelM, Mie« dat«» 

hornblende ichiit. 
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Hilli of decompoied slaty rocJb, broken into blocks containing 
Iron pyrites* 
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tipfcli plan of t1i<» prround 
ore knolls of qu:irtx de-* 
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Red tod* 




» — Kiinlln oCqufiriz ile'»ris. 
3« — Q'UiifE prcjfCtiiiu: two fee 

from tiie uroiiuil and im*«'f 

iiisr a ridge of tl>e saii* 

Ijtiglit. 

Aneieut Diggings, 
At the point A. the ground looks as if it bad been broken 
up hy diggings. 



Tliere is a congeries of knolls a few feet in height and close 
togetiier. Oa washing a basket full, a large amount of red soil 
was found to be mixed with the quartSi although nothing but quart« 
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by wliich I was to have proceeded for three months, on full pay and 
batta, to survey, and report on the course of the Taptee, during the 
dry season of the year, wouUl no longer hold good, at least with refer- 
ence to his department ; and recommended mc, if desirous of following 
out the proposed scheme, to lose no time in making a fresh arrange- 
ment through my own immediate superiors, so that I might be able; 
under a new sanction from Government, to proceed on the survey m 
the dry season of 1852. 

5lh. As recommended by Lieutenant Bell, I did not make a fresh 
application, as I considered it would be out of my province to do so, 
jny connection with the Engineers* Department having ceased, and 
moreover knowing that, in order to complete the survey, it would en- 
tail i\io necessity of my absenting myself from my duties in the Cotton 
Department for upwards of three months; but on the receipt of your 
letter. No. 1571, dated 16th October, 1851, I did not hesitate to com- 
ply with your wishes, and willingly undertook to make the survey to 
ascertain the practicability of rendering the Taptee navigable , little 
thinking at the time of the severity of the undertaking, the vast risk I 
subjected my healtli to, and of the outlay of between 700 and 800 Rs. 
of my own funds in carrying on the Survey,— and all this I did with- 
out an increase of a fraction to my pay. Such employment I would 
not undertake again in this country, howeVer well 1 might bo re- 
munerated. 

6tli. The Ri§ht Uonorable tho Governor in Council, in Mr. De- 
puty Secretary Richardson's letter. No. 84, of the 20ih January, 1852 
again authorizes the survey being made by me, which I accordingly, 
commenced in March, and finished in May last. 

7th. Where the survey/ commences and terminates, — I had originally 
intended to have commenced the survey at the Junction of the river 
Poorna with tlie Taptee, but the Revenue Commissioner, Mr, Faw- 
cett, from his local knowledge of the Tapteo about Rumgam, told me 
when ho was at Dhurrumgliaum the last cold season, that it would be 
c^uite high enough up if I was to start somewhere opposite YawuK 
Acting therefore on In's advice, I commenced at the junction of tho 
Wangor river, wliich is the eastern limit of Khandeish ; on the left, ov 
aputhern bank of the Taptee is the road from Sanger in Bundelchund, 
through Ilossungabad; Asseerghecr, Sowda, Errumdole^and Malligaum 
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ie Bombay crosses the Taptee at this place, and I terminated my sur- 
vey on the beach to the N. N. West of Surat ; and about lialf way 
between it and the village of Randier, on the right bank of the river, 
Uie flagstaff on the castle bearing IdQ^'M'. 

8th. General description of the river and the country it flowe through. 
-^The general character of that portion of the river Taptee which I 
have surveyed, 232 miles in length, is pretty much the same through- 
out. The floods in the rains acting with greater force on the concave 
tide of the river, throw up the gravel into shoals at the points inhere 
the river commences to change its course in an opposite direction, by 
vrhich are formed, in the dry season, a continuation of deep pools, having 
BO visible current^ on alternate banks ; as they become the concave side 
of the river averaging a mile and a half in length, and some are even as 
long as ten miles« The water, as it flows in numerous channels with a 
velocity of from two to three miles an hour over the gravel shoals, has 
a general width of from 150 to 300 feet, and a varying depth of from 
1 foot to 6 inches to 9 inches. 

9th* Near Thulnair, in the month of April, I found the volume of 
water then flowing to be equal to a stream sixty feet wide, two feet 
deep, running at the rate of two miles an hour, 

10th. In the province of Khandeish the banks are about sixty feet 
iiigh, consisting of an upper and lower one ; the upper is composed of 
black earth, and is on a level with the surrounding country ; but thd 
lower bank is of yellow earth, and is very much cut up into ravines. 
As we advance into the Daung jungle, the spurs from the SautpoorA 
hills, and the tail of the Western Ghauts, converge towards the river, 
the banks become very high, as much in some places as 150 to 2C0 
feet, and its previous character of an upper and lower bank has disap- 
peared. " On emerging out of the Daung jungles into Guzerat, the 
banks are low, and the river widens very considerably, hitherto being 
from 800 to 1200 feet in width, but which is now from 1,500 i6 
8,000 feet. 

11th. The bed of the river throughout is flne gravel ; with the et^ 
deption of at those places where the few rock obstructions are met 
with, and which but seldom exceeded a mile and a half in length, there 
is nothing to prevent cattle from walking along the edge of the water^ 
for the purpose of towing the boats, £Tot a single quicksand ocOUri 
in the If hole lengthy 
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12th. la tlie province of Khandeish, as far as Purkassa, the sur- 
rounding country is flat, and well cultivated ; along the banks of the 
river villages are verj numerous^^to be met with at almost every three 
quarters of a mile. At Pnrkassa, liowever, the jungle begins: the 
villages and the cultivation gradually disappear, until we arn?e at 
Kookurmoonda, beyond which nothing but a few Bheel huts, in clus- 
ters of three or four, and an almost impenetrable jungle without a 
vestige of even a bullock track exists. The surrounding country it 
also rugged and hilly, and is very much infested with tigers : this state 
of country continues as far as Gurrunjah^ a distance of seventy^five 
miles. 

13th« I think that it was in a flood, fourteen years ago, that several 
of the villages in Khandeish, which were situated on the lower bank 
of the river, were swept away. The destruction of life and property 
was great, and those that had the good fortune to escape were left des* 
titute. I have observed that in no instance had any village that was 
aituated on the black earth suffered injury, whilst, almost without ex- 
ception, those on the yellow earth suffered more or less ; and in fact 
the inhabitants have now deserted several of their old villages, and 
founded new ones on higher ground. 

14th. From Currunjah to Surat tlie river does not pi'esent any cha- 
racteristic change, from what has been already said about it ; the banks 
are considerably lower, and the bod a good deal wider, and as it ap- 
proaches Surat it gets more tortuous in its course. 

15 tU. Now that 1 have given a general description of the river, and 
in order to be the better able to give a more detailed account of its 
capabilities, with reference to my proposed scheme of navigating it, I 
shall retrace my steps once more to the commencement ; and, for con- 
venience sake, shall hereafter treat of it in the several divisions that the 
obstructions naturally divide it into. 

16th. Description of first division^from Wangore Eiver to AdjmUa^ 
49 mUes 291 /se^.— This division commences at the junction of the 
Wangor River, on the line of road from Bombay through Malligaum, 
Errondole, Sowda, Boorhanpoon Asseerghur, and Hossungabad to 
Sanger, and continues to opposite the village of Adjunta, at the be-* 
ginuing pf the obstruction at the junction of the Boree river, a distance 
of 49 miles and 291 feet, without presenting any further hindermce to 
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tin being made navigablei than twenty-seven grarel shoals and one 
flh'ght rock ledge. 

17th. Second dMsion — Baree River obHrueiion^ 1 mile 795 /eef.— 
The obstruotion at the janction of the Boree River consists of rock 
extending more or less over a distance of one mile and 795 feet. 6e« 
tween the rooks several channels are to be found, bnt which at varying 
distances have been blocked up by the force of tl»e water in the rains, 
wedging into the channels holders of from one to four feet of cubical 
contents: there are also a few rock ledges. The expense of clearing 
jiway the holders — cutting a passage through the ledges, and stopping 
up all the channels but one — will not exceed Bs. 1,500. 
, 18th, Third division-^rom Boree River (^trudion to helouo Pur-* 
i(M9a,58 uniies 1515 feet. — From the end of the Inst obstruction to the 
commencement of the obstruction below Purkassa, a distance of 58 
miles and 1,575 iaet, the stream is in every respect the same as in the 
first division, the number of gravel shoals being thirty-six^ and of rock 
ledges 9. 

19th. Fourth dividoH^Purhoisa obstruetiony 1 mile 3,020 feet. — 
This obstruction and that at the Boree River are very much aHke ; this 
one, however, being longer (1 mile 3020 feet), will cost more to clear 
it, and I have accordingly set down Rs. 2,500 for this purpose. 

20th. Fifth divieion^from the Purkaesa obstruction to that com- 
mencing at Jappa Embly, 20 miles 2,143 /^f.— The river still con- 
tinues the same as has been described in the first division, the only dif- 
ference being that the rock ledges (equal to 1,900 running feet) have 
increased, whereas in the length of this division, which is 20 miles and 
2,143 feet, there are only ten gravel shoals. In some parts, however, 
rocks appear in the middle of the stream, with deep water all around ; 
this does not happen in any of the previous divisions, and will in 
nowise impede the navigation, 

21st. Sixth division commences at Jappa Emhliff and ends at the 
fermination of the Birron Phal obstruction opposite Pippreepara, 1 mile 
6,120 /eef.— At the commencement of this division, opposite Jappa 
Embly, the first obstruction occurs at which I had to use the spirit 
level. This obstruction is a rapid 605 ieet in length, with a fall of 
8.5 feet, or jj^fjt and shoots over four successive rock ridges. Prom 
here plenty of water flows between rocks and holders, and after passing 
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i^ven minor obatacles, reaches the greatest of all tlie obstructions met 
with in the whole course of the river — the " Hirron Phal obstruction," 
opposite the village of Plppreepara. The Hirrou Phal obstruction is 
a rapid 725 feet in length, with a fall of I8469 feet, or ^-^ij-g. In the 
length of this rapid there are five ridges* I reckon 'that the whole of 
these obstructions, from their commencement at Jappa Embly to their 
termination at the Hirron Fiial rapid opposite Pipprecpara, a distance 
of 1 mile 5,120 feet, can be removed so ns to make a passage for boats 
such as I shall hereafter describe, for the sum of Rs. 17,300. I take 
the opportunity of mentioning here, that I had not much difficulty in 
taking my boat through — the description and size of which I have 
given in the 2nd para : nor had I once, from the commencement of the 
survey at the Wangor river to its successful termination at Suraf, t9 
take the boat an inch out of the water* 

22nd. Seventh division—from the end of the Hirron Phal obstruc- 
tion to that below Currunjah, 51 miles 3,423 feet, — From the Hirron 
Phal obstruction the water gets into a deep basin, surrounded by high 
rocks, and from hence flows for about 2,500 feet in a chaunel eighty 
feet wide and of considerable depth, with high rocks on both side», 
whence the rocks terminate ; the bed of tlie river becomes gravel, and 
the stream assumes its former character ; the left bank, however, be- 
comes more rocky, and several dykes are now met with. Below 
Eoktee there are several isolated rocks in the channel, wliich will cause 
but little obstruction, as there is plenty of water. At Koydah the bed 
of the river is rock for about a mile and a half; for a portion of the 
distance there are two channels, but the only obstacles are a few rock 
ledges, ridges of loose bonders, and at one spot the narrowness of the 
channel for about thirty feet length. On emerging from the rock the 
stream again winds in the gravel bed, past the fort of Baiyrood to Cur- 
runjah, with only two intervening rocky portions, the one commencing 
below the deserted village of Kooroopora, aqd the other opposite the 
village of Kupoor, both of which presenting but slight obstructions^ 
In the rocks opposite the village of Kupoor coarse grained freestone 
appears, being the only place on the whole river at which I have ob- 
served it. From the commencement of this division at the Hirron 
Phal to its termination below Currunjah, a distance of 51 miles 3^423 
feet, 3;120 feet of rock ledges and 21 gravel shoals occur, 
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23rJ. Eighth division^from the Currunjah obstruction ending at 
Wharriat, 1 mile 2,495/dtff.— This obstruction, like all the former ones, 
consists of the bed of the river being rock. The stream for some dis- 
tance flows in one channel, when it separates into two and rejoins 
opposite the village of Wharriat, the one channel following the right 
bank, and the other the left. After carefully examining the two, I 
found that the one on the left bank was the best, though the greatest 
quantity of water flows through that on the right. The boat was also 
taken through the channel on the right bank. The only work re- 
quired to render the channel on the left bank navigable will be the 
confining the water to the one stream, removing the loose holders, one 
slight rock cutting, and another rock cutting 300 feet in length by a 
mean width and depth of 12 feet by 1 foot; the cost of executing 
which I estimate at Rs. 2,000. 

24th, Ninth division^ from Wharriat to the olstruction lelow Kur- 
rody 11 miles 45 feet. — Through this division the water is in very ex- 
tensive pools, being both long, wide and deep. Opposite the village of 
Shar some rocks are met with, and below Maundwee several isolated 
rocks appear in the channel, but offer no obstruction, the only impedl* 
ments being sixty running feet of rock ledges, and one gravel shoal. 

25 th. Tenth dtvision — commences below Kurrod at Kurreepoora, and 
ending below Kungaralee — 3 miles 3,030/ee^. — This obstruction differs 
very materially from all the former ones. From its commencement to 
Cumlapoor the water occupies almost the whole bed of the river, and is 
studded with an innumerable number of isolated rocks, rising but a few 
feet above the surface, and having great depth of water on all sides. 
By looking down on these rocks from the top of the bank it at first 
sight puzzles one how a boat can pass through ; but, by a closer inspec- 
tion, it is easy to trace several good channels, winding between the 
rocks. .In order, however, to make it easily and expeditiously passable, 
the channel must be properly defined, in some places straightened, and 
all the other channels must be blocked up. 

26th. A little below Cumlapoor the river assumes exactly the same 
character as the eighth division : just above Cumlapoor the water 
passes through a large dyke in two narrow streams, which immediately 
rejoin, but soon after again separate into two, — one channel follows 
the right bank, and the other the left, with massive sheet rock between 
them to opposite the village of Bhaggugha, 
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27th. I am not certain, on a closer examinatioiii which of the twa 
channels would be found the best: the boat passed through the one on 
the left, and I accordingly confined my attention to that channel. 

28th. If the left channel is adopted, the work to be done will be, to 
turn all the water into it a slight clearing for 3150 feet, aad a rock 
Quttiug of a mean width abd depth of 12 feet by 1 foot, for 800 feet lit 
length. 

29th. From opposite the Tillage of Baggaghaon the left bank to 
some distance below Kungaralee on the right bank, the description 
given in the 25th paragraph of the first portion of this division will also 
refer equally correct to this portion of it. 

30th. Tlie cost of overcoming the whole of the obstacles in this 
^ division I estimate not to exceed Bs. 7,000. 

31st. Eleventh division --from the obstruetion that termhmtes helovf 
Kungaralee to Surat, 21 miles 5,175 feet. — Immediately on leaving the 
last obstruction roclcs continue in the channel for some distance, pre- 
senting, however, but slight obstruction. Before arriving at the vil-* 
lage of Pipprew, one portion of the water runs in a stream towards the 
left bank, whilst the other flows nearly in the middle of the river. 
Nearly opposite Pipprew the left stream again divides in t wo, one por- 
tion running between the left bank and a lofty island about two miles 
in length, and which is thickly covered with Babool jungle, whilst 
the other portion rejoins, opposite Pipprew, the main stream that I 
have before said flowed in the middle of the river. After passing the 
island, the water is again collected into an extensive pool, with a few 
rocks here and there, to opposite Patna. In the rains boats from Surat 
come up to this place for the purpose of loading timber. 

32nd. From Patna to Surat but very few obstructions occur. The 
bed of the river being gravel throughout^ the pools are long, wide and 
deep. The spring tides afiect the river to between Bhadda and Whar« 
ruck, and the ordinary tides up to Baracha. The number of obstruc- 
tions in 31 miles 5,195 feer, the length of this division, is only equal 
to seventy running feet of rock ledges, and six gravel shoals. 

33rd. Data for Eetimate. — In estimating the cost of clearing the ob« 
structions, so as to obtain a depth of 1 foot 9 inches to 2 feet over the 
shoals and rock ledges,— the only work that will be required to be 
be done to the shoals to obtain the above depth, will be to confine the 
stream to one channel, about sixty feet in width, which can easily be 
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done with only gravel, and the earth from the banks. Twenty rupees 
will, on an average, be found an ample allowance for each sliool; 
Through the rock ledges a passage twelve foet in length, by two feet in 
depth will be sufficient; and as the depth of the rock to be removed 
will seldom exceed one foot, I reckon on an average two rupees per 
running foot as more than enough for the purpose. For the ** Jappa 
Embly*' and " Hirron Phal obstruction" I have allowed ten rupees 
per running foot, besides an additional sura of Bs. 1000 for turning off 
the water. 

34th. Abstract Estimate, — The cost of executing the whole of the 
works, so as to remove all the obstructions on the Tapteo, and to open 
navigation in the first place for a distance of over 232 miles, will be as 
follows ; — 

Ks. 580 

- 1,500 

- 900 

- 2,600 
. 4,000 

17,300 

- 6,6G0 

- 2,000 

- 140 

- 7,000 

- 260 



1st Divisiou 


2ud 


do. 


3id 


do. 


4th 


do. 


5th 


do. 


6th 


do. 


7th 


do. 


8th 


do. 


9th 


do. 


10th 


do. 


nth 


do. 



Contingencies and Extra Establishment at 25 
per cent. - - - - - 

Total 



Us. 42,840 

- 10,710 
Ks. .'J3,550 



The above does not of course include the cost of superniteudence. 

3//th. Annual Outlay^ ^c, — I believe tho following will be fomni an 
ample annual allowance for keeping open and iniproving tlie navigi- 
tion, confining tho water periodically at the gravel shoals 

Clearing away the boUers that may bo thrown 
into tho channels, and stopping up tJie 
extra channels that may be opened in 



the rains 
Haviidars, naiks and peons 



Total annual outlav 



- Ks. 3,500 

3,000 

- Ks. 6,500 
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36tli. Description of boats proposed to be used. — The kind of boats 
that I would recomraeud to be at first used should bo 96 feet in length, 
8 feet wide by 2 feet deep, with perfectly flat bottoms, vertical sides, 
and rectangular ends — the bottoms to commence to taper up at 8 feet 
from both ends, like a shovel, so as not to present any obstacle to its 
easily gliding over the water. The bottom and sides to be of IJ-inch 
plank, running longitudinally. The ribs to be of plank 1 J inches thick, 
by 8 inches wide, running transversely, and spaced 8 inches apart ; 
the planking and ribs to be securely and well rivetted together. A 
keelson, 6. inches by 4 inches, to run the whole length of the boat. A 
gunwale, 6 inches by 2^ at the sides and ends : eleven beams across 
the top of the boat to be firmly secured to the gunwale ; and a beam/ 
6 inches by 4, to run the \Yhole leiigtli of the boat under the transverse 
beams, and to be supported by eleven stanchions from the keelson. 
The above description of boats could be built at Koonkurmoonda, 
where wood is cheap and plentiful, for Ks. 500 each, 

37th. Available tonnage of boat for freight. — I roughly calculate on 
43,648 pounds as the weipjlit of water displaced by the boat with a 
draught of one foot; and by deducting 14,620 pounds as the weight of 
the boat, the men and the -stores for one month leaves 29,028 pounds, 
or nearly 13 tons, as the available capacity of tlie boat for cargo, at a 
draught of one foot only. 

38th. Cost for conveying one ton of goods, — Supposing that each 
boat will be able to accomplish eight trips iu the season, which I have 
no doubt can be done when the men get well acquaiiitetl with their 
duties, and when it is considered that they have the force of the cur- 
rent in descending, and of the strong westerly winds in ascending, then 
we have — 

Men's pay for twelve} months - - - - Rs. 300 

Interest on money in boat - ^. - - - 60- 

For renewal and repair of boat * - - - 1 00 

Total of yearly expense ' - - - Rs. 450 

Therefore, as it has alreatly been inferred that eight trips can be made 
in the season, and by taking down thirteen tons iu each trip, 104 tons 
of goods will be conveyed iu the year. The cost being Rs, 450 for 104 
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tons, one ton will cost Rs. 4 • 5 . 5 or 3 • 5 . 8 pies per ton per mile. 
In the above calculation nothing has been taken into account for the 
profit of the return trips. 

39th. The trade of the different countries that would likely go down 
the Taptee, — It is to be presumed , in the first place, that the whole 
trade of Khandeish will go down the Taptee, a great portion of 
that of Beiar Oomrawutty, being only 130 miles distant, the trade 
from Bundelcund, passing through Uossungabad, and the whole of the 
traffic from Indore along the Agra road would be diverged down 
the Taptee to Surat. 

40th. Whether Coal from Botmngahad might not he taken down the 
Taptee, — It is not at all improbable but that, at some future period, 
it might be found advantageous to send coals from the coal fields near 
Hossungabad, down the Taptee. 

4l8t. Necessary to have the assistance of a native draftsman to pre'- 
pare the plans quickly^ — As my duties in the Cotton Department will 
not admit of giving my undivided attention to the preparation of the 
detailed plan, estimate, and report, I would beg to suggest, should 
Government be anxious for their early completion, that I might be 
allowed the assistance of a native draftsman from Bombay. With- 
out one I cannot hold out any prospects at what time they will be 
furnished. 

Superintendent's Office, Dhurrumgaum, 
10th September, 1852. 



Art. hi. — The Direct Acting Hygrometer. By C. G. E. ForD| of the 
Madras Army. March, 1853. 

In bringing this New Hygrometer to the notice of the Geographical 
Society, I would beg to observe that, of the numerous descriptions of 
this class of instruments which have been devised, none has satisfied the 
requirements of science. Of the few still extant, the one considered to 
be, by general consent, the most perfect, Daniell's, may be so theo- 
retically ; nevertheless it is not found to be so in practice, and our 
ablest meteorologists hav^ concurred in stamping it as a faulty iostru- 
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raent. Two other kinds had partial notice and employment at the 
period of their introduction, but these are now seldom met with. I 
refer to the burnished gold cup having a thermometer bulb in centre, 
and the exhausting syringe to which is attached a cylinder containing 
a thermometer and a slip of burnished gold. I am not acquainted 
with the construction of Regnault's '*Hygrom^tre Condenseur", nor 
have I been able hitherto to gather any description of it ; yet I shoul^ 
imagine it to be, from its name, a mediate instrument, similar to the 
three first adverted to, — that is to say, tlie temperature is given at two 
points by some medium, as the ether in Daniell's^ 

As jusfc stated, the principle in the above three Hygrometers is, that 
the dewing temperature is obtained mediately, — the ether by evapora- 
tion causing the black bulb in Daniell's, and the burnished surfaces in 
the other two, to be sufficiently cooled to condense on them the 
humidity contained in the ambient air, while the thermometer is sup- 
posed by tlie same means to suffer a similar loss of caloric, and thus to 
mark the corresponding temperature at which the deposition of dew 
transpired. On this condition of identity of temperature the value of 
the instruments under notice solely depends. Meteorologists are dis- 
posed to deny the existence of such a condition, and some of our ablest 
enquirers pronounce Daniell's to be an imperfect instrument ; and to 
this conclusion I have arrived from the following irregularity in its 
action, which I have not found remarked upon by other observers. 
When the white bulb of the instrument was plunged into a ghiss of 
frigorific mixture, the internal thermometer would descend, say 20% 
and dew gradually deposit on the black bulb, but any agitation of the 
instrument would cause an instant depression of six or seven additional 
degrees, and a copious formation of dew would result. At first 1 in- 
ferred from this that the disturbance of the surface of the ether had 
induced a moro speedy evaporation : still, if this had been the only 
cause of the anomaly, one would have expected that, if agitation of the 
instrument were enforced from the moment the cooling the white bulb 
commenced, the dew point would be the same as that sliown when the 
instrument was in a state of quiescence, only brought about more 
rapidly. Such, however, was never the case, but invariably 4° or 5® 
lower, albeit the experiments were conducted with the least possible 
interval. I believe we must attribute this peculiarity cluefiy to the 
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feeble heat-conducting power of ether (niid of fluids in general) giving 
rise to strata of various temperatures within the blaek bulb. 

In the absence, therefore, of a liygrometric instrument on which im- 
plicit reliance could be reposed, it became a matter of great im]>ortauce 
to introduce any which would possess freedom at least from the objec- 
tions ascribable to, if not advantages in other respects over, its prede« 
cessors. After revolving the essentials for such an instrument fre- 
quently in my mind, and detecting in many contrivances faults as 
prominent as those in the instrument already alluded to, the one before 
you was devised. It is necessary to premise here that it is, in a man* 
ner incomplete, as the thermometer should have had a black bulb to 
shew the dew deposit more distinctly. Yet the principle will be equally 
well illustrated by the instrument in its present state. I had not a 
small black bulb thermonieter available. 

A description is barely needed. Its simplicity is very striking. 
Half of the bulb of a small thermometer is admitted to the interior of 
a pewter cup, while the other half projects externally in the air, a ring 
of cement surrounding the bulb, and rendering the cup at the place of 
perforation water-tight. When the instrument is required for use the 
cup is three-fourths filled with water, and some frigorific composition 
of nitre and sal-ammoniac introduced, the lid closed, and the contents 
agitated by the spindle. The half of the bulb being in contact with 
the cooling mixture the reading of the thermometer is speedily re- 
duced, until the dew forms on the outer half — the temperature at that 
instant being recorded. If it be admitted that the thin film of glass 
of the portion of the bulb exposed to the air has the same temperature 
as the mercury, it is manifest that the temperature of the dewing point 
has been correctly indicated. If this admission be withheld, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how any thermometric readings can in strictness escape 
question. 

The advantages of this construction, which I propose to call a 
*' Direct Hygrometer," are, its small cost, about one-fifth of a Daniells 
Hygrometer; the feasibility of employing thermometers scaled to one- 
tenths of degrees ; the i)romptitude and facility with which it can be 
used ; the snmll expense of using it ; the little risk of breakage ; and 
the undeniable character of the deductions. I am endeavouring to ob- 
viate one objection which this instrument, as now construGted, hu Ixk 
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common with Danieirs and others — the necessity of removing the eye 
from bulb to. scale of thermometer : and for the fulfilment of this end, 
I liave sought the aid of Colonel Sykes, to procure, if practicable, 
tbermometera with flattened black bulbs — one surface of which shall 
be a perfect plane, — my aim being to reflect thereon the thermometer 
scale by mirrors, and thus enable the observer to note the reading and 
deposition of dew at precisely the same moment. This arrangement 
would, I conceive, perfect the instrument. 

In conclusion, I wisli to say, that I shall feel particularly thankful 
if the members present would discuss the features of this instrument, 
and instruct their Secretary to be good enough to communicate the 

result to me. 

C. a. E. Ford. 
Nursingpore, 
15th February, 1853. 



AnT. IV, — Geological Report on the Bagulkot, and part of the ad- 
joining Taloohs of the Belgaum CoUectorate, By Lieutenant Aytoun, 

of the Artillery. 

No. 994 of 1853. 

To the Secretary to the Geographical Society^ Bombay, 

Sm, — In continuation of my letter (No. 4465) dated 27th December last, lam 
directed b}^ the Right Honorable the Governor in Council, to transmit to you 
copy of a further report drawn up by Lieutenant Aytoun, of the Artillery, now 
engaged on the Geological Survey of the Belgaum CoUectorate, with an illustra- 
tion of the geological formation of the districts hitherto examined. 

2. Government has no objection to their being published, should the Society 
see fit to include them in their " Transactions." 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

j J. G. LuMSDEN, Secretary to Government, 

Bombay Castle, 22nd March, 1853. 



The district to be described is the area included between the rivers 
Kistna and Mulpurba on the north, south and east, and a line drawn 
through Gulguleh, Kulludghee and Badamee on the West. 

Its outline is nearly triangular, the two rivers forming the sides of a 
triangle, of which the line drawn tlirough Kulludghee is the base. . 

In a north and south direction its greatest length is about fifty 
miles ; east and west about forty-five. 
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From the granitic basin of the Kisina at Beelgee on the north side, 
to the basin of the Mulpurba at Jalcuhal on the south, wliere the gra- 
nite re-appears, the whole or the district belongs to wliat the late Dr. 
J, G. Malcolmson termed the " Argillaceous Limestone Formation/* 

The sandstone, schists, and limestones composing this formation are 
here so altered by igneous agency as to render it probable that the 
granite, though nowhere visible on tho surface within the area occu- 
pied by these rocks (except on the sandstone ranges which form the 
boundary of the formation on the north and south), extends below from 
one end to the other, and that these rocks are but a shell covering the 
Plutonic rock. 

The district as far south as tlie pnrallel of Kutteegceree (or about 
sixteen miles south of Kulludghee) is composed of parallel ranges of 
sandstone and conglomerate, S(?j)arated by valleys in which limestone 
and schistose rocks are developed. These sandstone rangps trend in 
the direction of the dominant strik<j of all the rocks, from W.N.W. to 
E.S.E. The valleys are in general covered with bliick cotton soil, 
mixed up with which there is in many places a large amount of detritus 
of various rocks. 

There are lines of dislocation and disturbance in a nearly N.N.E. 
direction, at right angles to the dominant strike of the strata, and con- 
nected with them arc some striking phenomena which may in this 
place be alluded to^ 

1st. On these lines of disturbance narrow gorges, or gaps, have been 
formed through the hill ranges. 

2nd. The course of the rivers and nullahs is much influenced by 
these lines ; a river flowing in its normal direction to the east is 
deflected at right angles, and flows through, occasionally, gaps in two 
successive hill ranges. 

3rd. The rocks exposed in many of the nullahs which follow these 
lines are more particularly disturbed and altered. The strata are 
deflected at right angles to their usual strike ; the schistose rocks are 
often in a fragmentary state — forming a brecchia ; and the limestones * 
are so indurated and silicified, as to strike fire with steel. 

These phenomena are the effects of an igneous agent acting at a 
period subsequent to that which elevated the rocks, and impressed 
them with their W.N.W. strike. I am inclined to think that they may 
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be referred to the epoch of the Basaltic eftusion, and that the disturb- 
ances are due to dylces of basalt uiulerneath the locally affected rocks. 
The rivers being in flood during my stay in the district, I had not an 
opportunity of studying the best spots for the development of the 
igneous rock ; nor at the gorges where the rivers have most probably 
laid bare the igneous agents: but at Bagulkot, where the Ghut- 
purba passes through a sandstone range, I observed basalt above the 
surface of the water. There is a brecchia composed of fragments of 
limestone and red schist in a base of calcspar at one place near Bagul- 
kot — it passes into rhomhohedral calcspar rock, occupying a breadth of 
about twenty yards in an east and west direction. The direction of 
this dyke (if it may be so called) is N. E. by N, It will be described 
in detail when I come to notice the Limestone Valley of Bagulkot. 

I do not consider this Brecchia as an igneous eOiusion, but that tlie 
breaking ud of the rocks in situ, and a subsequent igneous or electro- 
galvaaio agent has given rise to this singular product. 

There is a brecchia at Kulludghec through which wells have been 
sunk to the depth of thirty feet. It is composed of fragments of 
quartz sandstone in a calcareo-argillaceous base. This, I am inclined 
to think, is the result of the breaking up of alternating bands cf sand- 
stone and schistose clay. The fragments are generally prismatic. 

Wherever the sandstone becomes a quar trite it is, almost inva- 
riably, divided by planes longitudinally and transversely, occasionally 
in such number tliat the prisms are scarcely an inch across. 

A slight convulsive movement would be sulficient to dislocate and 
disorder the upper beds of sandstone so divided ; and accordingly 
there are few spots on any one of the parallel sandstone ranges wlierc 
the strike dip or bedding are viaible, owing to the accumulation of the 
prismatic fragments of the broken up beds. 

The south part of the district is composed of a widely extended 
sandstone tract. It presents a precipitous front to the Black Plain of 
the Mulpurba, the bounding hills being from 250 to 300 feet high. 
Granite appears below the sandstone of those hills at Jalechol, and 
gneiss and felspar rocks extend across the Black Plain to the very 
foot of the Kuppulgood Hills. The trend of this sandstone tract ap- 
proximates to that of the ranges to the north, taking the direction from 
Moorgoor as the point on the west, and Gudjuuderghur as the eastern 
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ei^tremity. The trtip deflects it to the north at Moorgoor, but it fe- 
sumes its W.N.W, direction in the hills north of Belgaum, and onwards 
to the summit of the Ghauts. It is this sandstone which again appears 
in the Concan at Achre, Malwun and Motee (ten miles north of Vin- 
gorla), if an opinion may be formed from the general direction of the 
tract. 

Adopting the views of Elie de Beaumont regarding the period of 
the elevation of mountain chains, this elevated tract would be referred 
to his Pyreneo-Appenine system, traces of which he is already said to 
have found in the chain of the Ghauts. 

The infusion of iron into portions of all the stratified masses, which 
appears to have characterised one epoch of igneous activity, has given 
rise to an abundance of iron ore in most parts of this district ; and 
associated with the iron (and most probably caused at the same pe- 
riod), there are ores of manganese. The beds of all the nullahs 
abound in titaniferous iron sand, and the black soil also contains it in 
large proportion. There are traces of copper in the limestone near 
Kulludghee. 

The limestone at Bagulkot has been of manganese, but this metal is 
more frequently met with amongst the sandstone in veins of quartz. 
Specular iron is found in the same situation, but Haematite quartz iron 
ore and argillaceous iron ores are the more frequent varieties. 

Iron has at one time been smelted very generally throughout the 
Talook, and the slay from the old furnaces may still be observed in 
different localities. The scarcity of firewood in the northern parts of 
the district, and the introduction of English iron, have been the causes 
of the extinction of this manufacture. A few furnaces still exist in the 
southern part of the district, where there is more jungle on the hills« 
The ore selected for smelting is a very poor iron clay, and the iron 
produced from it is -of inferior quality. 

In the localities where the iron ores most abound Laterite makes its 
appearance. On an elevated tract between Bagulkot and Eulludghee 
there are ridges of this rock, stratified and jointed, and following the 
same strike as the other rocks of the district. It is interstratified with, 
sandstone and days, and is in my opinion the clay^^f the locality with 
an infusion of iron, subsequent oxygenation having produced ita 
presei^t form. 
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The bla<jk soil of the valleys is frequently underlaid by a stratum of 
lateratic gravel, the detritus of ridges, perhaps, similar to those just 
mentioned, whidi diluvial action lias worn down. This gravel may 
sometimes be seen concreted into a firm mass, and all trace of its con- 
glomerate structure becoming obliterated, from one pebble being as ft 
were fused with the other. 

The junction of the Great Basaltic district with the Granite of the 
Basin of the Kistna, occurs about three miles north- west of Beelgee. 
The gneiss and hornblende schists are much decomposed near the 
junction* 

The trap passes below the just Sandstone Eange on the north, and 
appears in tlie valley beyond, alternating with undulations of sandr 
stone. 

The nodular and prismatic varieties of basalt are the most common ; 
it is occasionally slightly amygduloidal. 

The black soil has not all been deposited into a quiescent state. It 
may occasionally be seen alternating with thin layers of tine gravel, as 
if there had been an intermittent action, a stronger curront prevailing 
at one time than at another. It is also frequently mixed with rolled 
fragments of iron on quartz and other rocks, and on being washed 
yields a ^ne quartrose sand, and a large quantity of titaniferous iron 
sand, a busket of which contained ^hy pounds of soil, and was taken 
from a field far ubove the present drainage of the country, yielded — 

Fine quartrose sapd and gravel (iron ore, quartz, &c.) the 

pebbles rounded, and about J to J inch ia diameter 2J lbs, 
Titaniferous sand - - - - - S J„ 

Another basketfiill yielded as much as eight pounds of gravel, and a 
proportionate quantity of iron sand. Evei^ when no pebbles are visible 
in the soil I have found, on wasliing it, that they often abounds 

The black soil does not appear to be of great depth in this district ; 
it is often locally distributed about EuUudghee, where limestones ^knd^ 
the bed of diluvium (whiph appears every where to underlie the black 
soH) appear on the surface. This is also the case about Bagulkot, 
until we penetrate to the valley of the Kistna, where a great depth of- 
soil prevaih. 

The gravel bed below tbe soil will prove an useful auxiliary, to thet 
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Eifgiliddr, when, la the progteis of itbprovemetity roads ishall be con- 
structed sti^rbs? the black soil plains. I have observed in itiany of the 
'black 'plains of the Southern Mahratta country, that the country rOads 
are often along the beds of nullahs, which are selected on account of 
the hard gravelly bed exposed by the washing away of the soil. 

I now proceed to describe in detail the several Sandstone Ranges, 
with their intervening valleys, commencing in the north} near Beelgee. 

FtRST SANDSTONE RANGE. 

The strip of land beween the Kistna and the first Sandstone Range 
is composed of granite, gneiss, and hornblende schist (the felspar and 
hornblende being in separate laminse) ; the latter two rocks are in a 
decomposed state about half a mile from Beelgee. 

The first Sandstone Range extends from Beelgee to Gulguleh in a^ 
slightly curvilinear direction, very nearly approaching a line W.N.W. 
and E. S. E. At Beelgee it makes a bend to the southward, and here 
strata are a good deal thrown about, and the hills project in short 
headlands with ravines between them. The granite is well developed 
in these ravines, and is also visible about sixty or eighty feet up the 
hill, intruding on grits and conglomerates, which then form the lower 
beds of the sandstone, 

A red porphyritic felspar rock of prismatic structure, but much 
decomposed, is seen at one point about sixty feet above the base 
of the hill. There is also here a rock composed of red felspar and 
translucent (and sometimes transparent) quartz, which much resembles 
red Egyptian porphyry. Some varieties of it, when seen in blocks 
which have been slightly rounded, look much like a conglomerate,^ 
from the large fragments of quartz in them, but on being broken they 
have not the appearance of a mechanical origin. 

Some of the beds of sandstone about Belgaum, of a highly crystalline 
character, have been, I think, derived from the abrasion of rocks like 
those above mentioned ; and they are probably the ancient rocks of the 
district which have furnished materials for the lower beds of sand- 
stone. I was at one time doubtful as to their origin, but having met 
with highly crystallised compounds I now regard them as Plutonic 
rocks. 
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The height of the first Sandstone Bange, ahove the hlack soil plain 
of the Ejstna, was ascertained hy the aneroid harometer to be 200 
feet. The thickness of the different rocks composing the bill behind 
Beelgee is as follows— commencing at the top : 

1. Qaartrose sandstone, in beds 18 inches thick, white 

and reddish - - - - - 80 feet. 

2. Grits and cooglomerates - - - - 40 „ 

3. Granite and felspar rocks - - - - 80 ,, 

The sides of some of the headlands liave a terraced aspect, from the 
beds of sandstone projecting one beyond the other. The sandstone is 
not divided, as in other ranges, by innumerable divisional planes. It 
forms a good building stone, and is quarried Tvith great facility. 
About tliree miles from Beelgee a soft variety is largely quarried for 
hand-mill stones. 

On the summit, where the sandstone is hardest, and most nearly 
approaches to quartz rock, there are a few joints W. N. W. in the di- 
rection of the range. The dip of the beds is at a gentle angle (10®) to 
the south. 

About three miles from Beelgee, on the road to Gnlguleh, the trap 
of the Great Basaltic district makes its appearance in low hills, extend- 
ing apparently from the Sandstone Range to the bed of the Kistna, and 
most probably crossing the bed of this river. In a south direction this 
offset of the Basaltic District is met with in the valley between the 
first and second Sandstone Ranges, where it penetrates to the borders 
of the schists and limestone, botii of which it has broken up. West- 
ward it continues to Gulguleh, when I observed it breaking in on the 
sandstone ; and in the bed of the river near Gulguleh the river is pro- 
bably crossed by trap dykes ; but I had not an opportunity of verify- 
ing this, owing to the river being in flood. I observed, however, a 
rapid which indicated the existence of rocks below the surface, and 
the very name Gulguleh, which is applied to the village on either side 
of the river, probably owes its origin to the sound of water rushing 
between rocks. The effect of an igneous agent acting more or less in a 
north and south direction, transverse to the natural drainage of the 
country, would be, that dams or lakes would be formed, and these 
would exist only until the water flowing over the dam-head cut its 
way backwards through the dyke, when the dam or lake would be 
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emptied. That an obstruction of this kind formerly existed near Gul- 
guleh is extremely probable ; nor has it even now been altogether 
removed, if we may form an opinion from the breadth of land over- 
flowed when the river is in flood. There are two varieties of trap rock 
in this part of the district--the prismatio and the spheroidal, both so 
common in the Great Basaltic district. 

From Gulguleh 1 crossed the first Sandstone Range at its western 
extremity. A fault exposes a dark greenish thick bedded flagstone, 
which is cut up by divisional planes on the east side. 




This species of flagstone has been much employed by the Jains in their 
temples. It is not exposed in other parts of the district, that I am 
aware of. 

The valley which lies between the first and second Sandstone 
Kanges is, on the east towards the river, covered with a great depth of 
black cotton soil, and no sections are exposed. But on the road be- 
tween Kuliudghee and Beelgee the black soil only occupies a narrow 
strip near the north side of the second Sandstone Range, while the 
rest of the valley to the foot of the first Sandstone Range is covered 
with a very sandy soil, the debris of the rocks which underlie it. 

More to the westward, between Kuliudghee and Gulguleh, trap 
alternates with sandstone ridges for several miles. 

Section from Gulguleh to where the Trap meets with the Schists and Limestone, 

^-^t 

9ft d c * « 

a. Trap near Gulguleh. d. Sandstone undulation 

h, First sandstone range. «. Trap. 

c. Trap at Malagerree. « , ,. ../^ xv ^i 

/. Low sandstone range much veined with quartz. Beds dip 70, south on the 

top : nearly vertical at the bottom, and thrown about. . ix. ^ 

g. Limestones and schists ; the latter brecchiated by the agency of the trap. 



Sandstone. 

N. 
8* Malagerree 
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At Malagerree tlie beds of sandstone are broken up into small 
prisms, which completely cover this side of the hill, and conceal the 
direction and dip of the strata. This effect has doubtless been pro- 
duced by the trap, which is seen in the section emerging from botk 
sides of the hill, and which, it may be safely concluded, passes b«law 
these broken up beds. 



SECOND SANDSTONE RAN^E. 

This range is about 180 feet high. It is composed of sandstone 
and conglomerate, the former containing a good deal of felspar, the 
latter having jaspideous schist and quartz imbedded in a firm silicious 
base. On the south side tlie sandstone is almost a quartz rock ; it is 
broken up into fragments which conceal all the beds. The direction 
and dip of the strata were nowhere exposed at any of the points 1 
visited. This fragmentary state of the sandstone beds is common to 
all the intermediate ranges between the first range at Beelgee and the 
great Sandstone tract on the south, at Badamee. 

Were it not for the sections exposed at the different gorges where 
the rivers and nullahs find a passage from one valley to another, the 
observer would be left in the dark as to the relative positions of the 
sandstone of the hills and the schists of the plains. 

It is not improbable that the gorge through which the river Ghut- 
purba passes at Yerkul may afford a section exposing the relative 
positions of the rocks composing this range ; and in this hope I 
visited the hills at Yerkul, but I was unable to complete my ex- 
amination of the gorge on my first visit; and, owing to my 
health failing me, I never obtaiaed another opportunity of re-visiting 
Yerkul. 

At its eastern extremity this range bends away at right angles — to 
the north-east ; I did not examine the hills in that direction, having 
left the district before I could accomplish this object. To the west 
of Yerkul this range is continuous for eight miles only, it is then in- 
tempted for several miles ; but small ranges, prolongations of this, 
are met with to the north of Kulludghee on the Beejapoor road. In 
a narrow valley on that line greenstone of a homogeneous textare is 
met with, intercalated among the limestone and indurated schists. 
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Between Yerkul and Bflgulkot the rocks exposed in the valley on 
tlie right bank of the Ghutpurbtv, are shown in the section below : — 




N. 
Sad Sandstone Range. 



Section of Valley between 
Bagulkot and Yerkul. 




9 



f 



tu !=«cond sandstone range, south side covered with debris of the beds. 

h. Indurated ferrupjinous schist. 

c. Greenstone, both crystalhne and almost homogeneous. 

d Green schists. 

e! Greenstone crystalline with a schistose structure. 

f. Green schists. . 

«. Crystalline greenstone— slaty cleavage. .,^ , . , 

h Tlurd sandstone range — sandstone alternatmg with schistose clays. 

It ra in this valley that the Ghutpurba makes one of those striking 
aberrations from its natural course which have already been alluded to. 
The subjoined sketch will best illustrate this : 




Rijfer Ghntpurlwu yr q 

^ Bagiilkot. 



^\^ 2nd Sandftone JE^angt. 
Jaspldeous Schists. 

Greenstone. 



j^^ »rd Sandste^ir 
Bangel' 
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The crystftlllno greenstone, of wludi there is a great development in 
the valley to the right of the river, has not, I think, had any part in form- 
ing the (gorges through the hills. It is intercalated apparently among 
the Bchiits, and it is itself schistose in structure ; but a dark basaltic 
trap, seen on the bed of tlie river, has most probably been the agent in 
the formation of the gaps throagh these hill ranges. The nullah 
which joins the Ohutpurba fiwn Uie south also passes through gaps in 
two sandstone ranges to the south, before it enters the valley of the 
Ghutpurba at Bagulkot ; and these gaps are nearly on a line with the 
two through which the river has been shown to pass. 

THIBD SANDSTONE RANGE. 

On the left ^ ^^ gorge at Bagulkot the hill is composed of a 
iftsn^r-conclott^wite and a quartrose sandstone, having here and there 
«'pcnlar spot* <rf * different hue from the base. These spots I take to 
he r>ebhleak wMoh have retained their colour, although in texture they 
1 ave bee* •ssinnlated to the matrix. Conglomerates are not unfre- 

.nntlv Awed into quartz rock in many metamorphic districts ; and 
this 4|<i<k<^ sandstone is a very near approach to a compact quartz 
rocV. <^*^^* ^*®^y ^^^®° passes into it. 

like beds of the quartz sandstone are here broken up, and at only 
^^ point did I observe an appearance of bedding. Where rocks are 
t^l up by numerous divisional planes, it is only by their relation to 
l^^ekl of a different composition that their bedding can safely be 
^^Uled ; and here the jasper-conglomerate on the north side of the 
hill was the only rock to guide me. Judging by this, and by the dip 
of the rocks on the opposite side of the gorge, I determined the strike 
to be W, N. W., dip 40^ south. 

This accords with the dip of the limestone in the valley, and with 
the schists and sandstone of the next range, where a clear section 
places the bedding there beyond all doubt. On the right of the gorge 
a hill with a temple on it is composed of a fine laminated clay, of a 
whitish colour — not unlike Kaolin clay, which is excavated by the 
natives for whitewashing, &c. 

This clay is met with on the summit of the hill ; but to the eastward, 
where the range attains a greater elevatioDi a schistose clay— -probably 
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the equivalent of this — is found overlaid with quartz sandstone, which 
dips south at an angle of 27**. On the north side the strata are 
80 thrown about and dislocated, as to defy any attempt to lay them 
down on paper. There is a good deal of a conglomerate composed of 
quartz pebbles in a ferrugine-silicious paste, lying about in blocks on 
Temple-hill. It resembles the diamond conglomerate of the south of 
India. In the ranges to the south of this a similar conglomerate is not 
unlrequently met with. 

More to the eastward, about five miles from Bagulkot, I crossed 
this range to Munneekuttee, where the following section was ob- 
taiued ; — 



S. 



N. 



Plain five miles east of Bagulkot. 




a. Ferruginated schists, with much quartz and iron ore. 
5. Sandstone beds broken up into prisms, J-inch to 4 inches across. 
c c, Laterite ridges, with a great deal of their detritus lying about. 
<L Sandstone detritus. 

At this point there has been an effusion of iron^ evidenced on the 
north side by the ferrugination of quartrose schists, and on the south 
side by the laterite. But not only is the iron effusion apparent in the 
rooks on either side of the hill, for on the hill itself the sandstone may 
be observed in different stages of ferrugination up to a rich granular 
quartz iron ore ; and that the sandstone has not originally, on its depo« 
sition, contained this iron, is proved by the fact of the ore being still 
unoxidised. 

About ten miles ""from Bagulkot, on a prolongation of this range, 
there are low sandstone hills, with veins of quartz containing specular 
iron. This sandstone here has a red tinge, and is more granular than 
that at Bagulkot ; the beds are not 80 much broken up, and the stone 
Ib employed in buildings. 



9, Limestone VaUey of BagvUhot, N. 



Fonrtb Sandstone Range, about four miles. 

60® 8. 35o to 40o sI dip 20« S. 




a. Eid^e of schist and quartz brecchia. 
h. Granular limestone. 
C. Compact limestone with chlorite slakes. 

d. Lithographic limestone alternating with white limestone, colored with 
ehlorite in part, and schistose limestone passing into clay schist. 
/, Sandstone ridge, composed of sandstone alternating with schist. 

The riJge a, seen in the section, on which the fort and town of 
Bagulkot are situated, is about fifty or sixty feet above the level of the 
river Gliutpurba, which washes its base. 

In a well I observed a section showing a brecchia of schistose clays 
and fragments of quartz sandstone ; and this brecchia probably consti- 
tutes the greater portion of this ridge ; but at its western extremity it 
shows large blocks, in situ, of a very beautiful rock. Some of the 
blocks are entirely composed of brilliant crystals of quartz and 
liaeniatite ; other blocks are found to be a brecciiia of angular frag- 
ments of sandstone cemented with hsematite, and this latter sometimes 
so predominates as to produce large blocks of iron ore. Crystals of 
qusirtz ore are imbedded in the body of the haBmatite in a singular 
manner. I believe that in a rock having these characters, and occu- 
pying the same geological position, diamonds and several other gems 
are occasionally met with in the diamond districts of the south of 
Indita. 

As I shall afterwards explain, I do not suppose the breccbias in thiai 
district to be all volcanic efi^usions, most of them having resulted, in my 
opinion, from Plutonic disturbance, which has disordered and jumbled 
up the alternating strata of sandstone ami schists. 

At the East Gate of the fort of Bagulkot an impure limestone is 
seen in a nullah, dipping south- at an angle of about 15° or 20^ To 
the south of this, again, schistose clay is exposed : but the suocession 
of strata is not clear here, owing to the covering of detritus and black 
soil ; and, owing to the same cause, it is only occasionally that the 
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rocks present themselves above this superficial covering thrbughbut the 
valley, so as to admit of their dip and direction being noted. In the 
nullahs which cross the plain in a north and south direction th^y are 
better exposed than in other places ; but, as I have already mentioned, 
there are lines of disturbance where the rocks are more highly altered 
than in other places, and to generalise from the phenomena presented 
by these, would be to lead to erroneous conclusions. 

I have given in the section what appeared to be the dip of the rocks 
which had been least affected by local disturbance. On the same 
atrikc I had found the limestone and schists dipping at the angles 
given, and also nearly vertical, or with the bedding so obliterated as 
to appear to be vertical* 

In so disturbed a district it is not perhaps of much consetjuence to 
fix the dip, unless for the purpose of ascertaining where an anticlinal 
axis exists, or where the strata are folded over. My observations at 
Bagulkot did not detect either one or the other of these mechanical 
effects of a Plutonic agent, although at Eulludghee there is some rea*^ 
son to believe that such may have occurred. The limestones near the 
parallel of Bagulkot are either impure granular limestone, or a slaty 
marble of a compact texture, with thin plates and colored veiuing of 
chlorite, and occasionally talc. 

In a nullah south of the Fort the limestone has a gnarled and twisted 
appearance, like some varieties of gneiss. It there loses all trace of 
bedding. The contorted 'appearance of this rock is due, I think, to 
bands of an argillaceous character, which have, on the heating process 
to which this rock has been subjected, assumed a wavy outline. 

Near the Fourth Sandstone Eun^e the limestone is much purer thaa 
in other places in this valley. One variety, of a very pale colour, breaks 
with a fine conchoidal fracture, and iias the texture of lithographic 
limestone — it Alternates with a white limestone. 

On polishing pieces of the lithographic limestone which appeared per- 
fectly free from foreign ingredients, the small siiicious spots which have 
frequently been noticed as a great defect in this stone became apparent. 
In hand specimens some of the white limestone is a pure crystalline 
marble, which n:ight be pronounced statuary marble; but I never 
found that the bed from which the specimens were taken continued 
pure for any distance* 
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Between Bagulkot and Seroor a pink or salmon-oolore^ limestone ii 
met with on nearly the same strike as the rocks I have just been de- 
cribing. The same variety of limestone is rarely met with on the 
«ame line of strike ; and this is doubtless due to the many alterations 
which the beds have undergone, the metamorphising agent acting 
transversely to the strike. 

CALCSPAR BRECCHIA. 

Near the village of Guddunkeeree there is a brecehia deserving spe- 
cial notice, I have termed it Calcspar Breccliia ; but it is composed of 
schists and limestones of all sizes in a base of calcspar. The limestone 
on the surface at this point is principally a banded rock, buff and l>lue 
limestone alternating ; it is nearly vertical. There are other limestones 
besides this one, but it appears to be divided most clearly by the breo- 
ciliated rock which 1 am about to describe. The following ground 
plan of the rocks at this place exhibits the strike of the limestone cut 
through by the brecehia, and the direction of the fissure occupied by 
the latter. 










a. Limeston*. 



6. Bhombohedral Calcspar. c. Calcspar Brecehia. 
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1. Limestone in alternate blue and buff bands, each about two inches thick. 

2. Strings of calcspar yeining the limestone in a N.E. by N. direction. 

3. Thick veins of calcspar, irregular in direction. 

4. Brecchia of limestone with calcspar base. 

5. Ditto, with the calcspar in excess. 

6. Rombohedral calcspar rock, not less than twenty yards broad. 

7. Continuation of limestone* 

Tlie limestone on the east side is at first seen to be fissured N. E. 
by N., and tlie fissures, whicli do not exceed a quarter of an inch in 
breadth, are filled with calcspar strings : still further west these strinj^ 
of calcspar increase in size, an<l become thick veins, but still with the 
limestone rock predominating; these veins, however, sen-l branches 
off in all directions, and pieces of the limestone are isolated as it were 
in calcspar. More to tlie west the fragtnents of limestone and also 
Bohist are confusedly thrown about in a matrix of calcspar, and these 
fragments decrease in number until the rock ultimately becomes pure 
calcspar. The calcspar rock is covered with several feet of fine 
alluvial soil, and does not appear on the surface as the brecchia does. 
As the stone is used by the natives for sprinkling on days of fes- 
tivity, to break the monotony of the hue given by the cow-dung, and 
to produce a glittering effect, two small excctvations had been made ia 
the field for the purpose of extract! nsr the mineral. 

With the view of ascertaining whether lead or other metals, which are 
often associated with calcspar in veins, existed here, I employed men to 
increase the size of the excavations in an east and west direction, as I 
thought that if metals did exist some indications would be found at the 
junction of the calcspar with the other rocks. For upwards of fifteen 
feet the calcspar was laid bare at one of the excavations without 
coming to the termination of that rock ; and, from observations made 
on either side of this, I do not think there can be a less breadth than 
sixty feet of this dyke. A growing crop of grain in other parts of the 
field prevented further investigation. How far the calcspar dyke 
extends lengthways is not apparent; but two hundred yards to the 
north the valley is bounded by a sandstone range, and here probably 
the limestone terminates. 

Underneath the soil and overlying the calcspar rock there was at one 
point a bed of conglomerate Kunkur, not the nodular variety which is 
so common under the black 8oil, but sheet Kunkur, which is met with in 
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This tract has its ranges of sandstone following the dominant direo- 
tion ; but at its western end, where the edges are presented to the 
valley of Kulludghee, the schists and limestone forming the valley are 
seen near the foot of the hills with a strike at right angles, and the 
rocks do not recover from this deflection for upwards of half a mile 
from this range or elevated mass of rocks. 

Returning to the Bagulkot side of this elevated tract a low range of 
hills, nearly on a line of strike coincident with that of one of the hills 
forming the tract, lies immediately to the south of Bakulkot. The 
sides of this range are every where covered with the prismatic debris 
of the broken up beds of quartz sandstone, of which this range is prin- 
cipally composed. 

But at one point, nearly in the same line with the gaps in the two 
ranges to the north, through which the Ghutpurba flows, there is a nar- 
row gorge in this range through which a nullah finds its way to join 
the river at Bagulkot, and at this gorge there is a clear section of the 
hill exposed. The bursting of a bund which formerly dammed the 
valley beyond, has swept away all debris which could obscure the bed- 
ding, and a section — the clearest in the whole district — and one which 
places beyond all doubt the intercalation of the schists with the quartz 
sandstone is obtained. 

I consider the determination of this fact as important, because from 
the obscurity caused by the breaking up of the beds of this sandstone, 
and from its superior position to the other rocks. Captain Newbold 
and Dr. Clirystie (who have published passing observations on this 
district,) botli seeju to have thought that this sandstone was uncon- 
formable to the schists, and rested upon them. Had such been the 
case this formation would have differed from the Jother argillaceous 
limestone districts in India, where, although the sandstone is superior 
to the schists and limestones in the statigraphical position, the whole 
are conformable. 

It was after the examination of this section that I came to the con- 
clusion that many of the apparently volcanic brecchias were merely 
the effects of the then alternating beds of schists and sandstone being 
jumbled together in situ ; for it will be observed that in the section OQ 
the next page sandstone in thin bands an inch or two in thickness at 
one point alternate with the schist or schistose clay. As these bands 
of sandstone are subdivided into rhombsi the mechanical effect of a 
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convulsive movement would l>e sufTicienC to dislocate and disorder the 
mass, and to mix the sandstone fragments up with the day ; and it is 
this cause, I think, whioh has produced the confused mass of clay and 
sandstone, through which wells have been sunk to a considerable depth 
at Kulludghee. 

SeetUm showing the Quartz- Sandstone alternating v)ilh Schistose Cla^, about three 
miles south of Bagulhot. 




I 8 3 4 5 6 7 • 

CI. The beds are prolonged to near the summit. 
6. Debrisof sandstone fragments, 10 feet thick. 

1. Sandstone, cut up by innumerable divisional planes. 

2. Schistose clay 18 feet thick. 

3. Sandstone 18 feet thick, cut up by divisional planes. 

4. Schistose clay, 8 feet 

5. Thin bands of sandstone alternating with schistose clay. 

6. Sandstone cut by vertical planes and by others, 25« N. dip. 

7. Pchistose clay, ragged in appearance. 

8. Limestone valley of Bagulkot. 

Height of hill about 70 feet ; the fragments of sandstone form a mass eight or 
ten feet thick over the rocks, as seen in the section exposed by the bursting of 
the bond. 

The valley beyond this hill is covered with soil through which 
debris of iron sohists> iron and manganese ores, and quartz are pro- 
fusely scattered. 

N. S 



rr^^a: 



-— ^rK 



1. ffiU just described. [ 4. Sandstone Range, beds, dip S. at 

2. Valley covered with detritus I 80«. This hill is profusely veined vnfli 
® « ®^il» *°' , I quartz in an east and west direction. 

3. Fine red glossy schists. | 
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Another gorge is met iv^itli in this west range, in the same line as the 
last gorge, which had formerly been artificially banded. I was in- 
formed that on this S>in<lstone Range thpro were two of those gorges, 
and that botli wore formerly barred by artificial means, but that floods 
had swept th»»m away. 

Tlic^e poraes have played a most important part in the former agri— 
culture of the country, and it is siiioridir to find the natural draina«:e of 
the parallel vallevs ruoninsr at right anprles to the bounding hills, so as 
to admit of this artificial damming. Beyond this range the sandstone 
appears iu oi»e or two ridges aitout tflxty feet high ; towards Kutter- 
gerree they are all cut up by divisional planes, and have debris on their 
sides. The limit of the schists and limestones I have marked about 
three miles south of that village. The limestone, in the form of a fine 
schistose variety, is met with at the nullahs which in the map may be 
obs*'rved a little to th<^ south of the village. The schist ap)iears in 
several places nearer Badainee for a few miles. This pari of the coun- 
try is very much coveretl with black soil, which, however, terminates a 
mile beyond the liiuir of the schists, and we then enter the great Sand- 
stone Tract of Ba«lamee* 

On the borders of the black soil a detritus of jnsper quartz and other 
pebbles is met with. 

The hills at Badamee attain a height exceeding any of those that I 
have described, being upwards of 250 to 300 feet high ; (I judge by 
com|>arisoii, for during my stay here the weather was so rainy that I 
could not use the aneroid barometer.) 

At the several points where I examined the sandstones at Badnmee 
and Jaleehul the bed«ling appeared to have been destroyed. There 
were cracks nearly horizontal, and others crossing them ; hut both 
appeared to me to be too inegidar for true l>asis of deposition, and in a 
quarry on the top of the range at Jaleehul, where these lines w. re ol»- 
Berved, there was also » part of the ^an<l!<tone having a distinctly schis- 
tose character, and dipping at a high aiigie, thus : 
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Summit of hill nearly horizontal. 




The above may represent one side of the quarry, where I observed 
tlie nppeurance mentioned above : a is the band of a schistose structure 
where all around was massive, nor was this band visible beyond one 
side of the quarry. 

From the above circumstance, and from the appearance of eurite 
(granite) and felspar rocks below, I conchided that the original lines of 
deposition iiad be<'n olditerated and new lines marked by the action of 
the igneous agent. A river has apparently washed the base of tiie 
Badamee hiils, where there is a considerable depth of fine sand, 
similar to what a river would deposit near the hills which it was 
wearing away. The Ghutpurba at Kulludgliee is now throwing up 
banks of fine quartrose sand close to where it impinges on Cromlech- 
hill. 

There is much more felspar in the composition of the sanrlstone from 
Jaleehul to Kuttergeeree than in the sandstones met with to the north. 
South*East of Bagulkot, at Serroor, the beds of sandstone an<l con'glo- 
merate have a good deal of schist in their composition, and tiie frag- 
ments when numerous give a schistose strnc'ure to the conglomerates; 
and at Kntteegoeree, the ranges of quartrite there have a cellular ap- 
pearance, from the decay of the felsp.ir on the exposed surfaces. 

At Hadamee the hills Hppear to he entirely composed of sandstone, 
and there being nowhere else so great a thickness of this rock to the 
north, this cannot he a repetition of the sandstone met with in the 
hill ranges. It may be that (as the dip appears to be south in the dis- 
trict occupied by the limestones schists and parallel hill ranges) this 
tract is composed of the upper beds of sandstone of the same formation, 
the lower beds being the schists, &c. to the north. 

The weather was so rainy when I passed through Badamee that I 



u4 UECTEfAsrr jlttocx'f 

'J lie •iruih fvitliiii fiftj jairds are ^«Aect«d e<>Tisi«leniblj. 

Tlio litnf tfoiie iiear<fkt the s^ate ksis a strike W. Ifj S. and a aoutherly 
dip. 1'liH litii#*«(oiie nearest the ftagstoiie )tas a strike N. i>y W. and 
dipM south. Tlie slate is W. )«t N. and <lips soatk. I think it is not 
unlikely that the slate on the other side of iLe iimestoiie ia the flagstone 
with a uvrt clea%'at:e impressed upon it. 

Proc4*4'(1it g south, limestoiie an<] schists twisted and contoHed» and 
HJth ht'hiin^' ol'literat^'d, are met with ^ong this line, which is one of 
lliu iliHitirhed N. N.£. iittes. 

()v<*rl}'iiig limestone and schist there is a hard concreticnary lime* 
sloiio ^litii fiagiticiits of quariz in it. Near the Itazaar it sometimes 
prendtiti a pif'olite iippenrance, the spots being of a reildish hue when 
till) ninuo \n hroken. This helongs to %That has leen termed the sheet 
knnkiir fortnntion. It extends far more than a mile and a half at 
liiMhiniec, hut hero I did n»t trace it for many hundred yani?. 

linnuMlintoly boypiid it we came on a great d«*al of red ferruginous 
gfnveli >>i(li ocenMioiially a consolidated hluck of laterite coated with 
ninn^tineH0| wliieh appears as a hlueish-))hick efflorescence on thesut* 
faro uf the hlock. This ferruginous gravel is often found mixed up 
wltlt tho hhick Boil, and it is often seen underlying it. It is probably 
tho retmlt. of dihtviid action ju:it anterior to the deposition of the soil. 
It ia found on the liiuher ridges or undulations which have no black 
Hoil on thoni. Near tlio cross dislocation of sandstone and !<chists form* 
ing the hills on tiio cast of this valley, there are quartz and iron ridges. 
The quartz is cavernous, and the cavities are filled with iron. Scat- 
tered over the undulations here and there are vast quantities of iron 
ore and manganese. 

The oan^p of KuUudghee is partly built on the limestone which 
forms its western side, partly on the red ferruginous gravel before 
niuntioned, and also on a rock in a fragmentary state forming a 
breeohia. The wells are sunk through this broken-up mass for thirty 
feet. It appears to he a schistose clay with some calcareous matter in 
it, and fragments (of prismatic form) of sandstone. In the nullah near 
it schists and bunds of quartz appear on the surface, and to the south 
of thorn a limestone with a very wavy appearance, due to argillaceous 
bands projecting from the surface, whioh in the heating process have 
assumed this outline. 
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About two miles north of the Gliutpurba, in a nullah which joins it 
from the soutli, the schists are observed deflected N. N. E., like those 
near B^iguikot, and also like many otiicrs in this pbiiii. On the same 
line limestone of a very wliite color, fine grained and extremely hard. 
Beyond it flsigstones are again quarried. These flags dip to the south, 
and as there is an appearance of the limestone close to the c<imp, dip- 
ping north, it may be that an anticlinal exists between the Ghutpurba 
river and the first Sandstone Range to the south. I lean, however, to 
the opposite opinion, and consider the flagstones on the north as dis- 
tinct beds from the other. 

At the village of Kucheedonee, about four miles from KuUudghee 
on the Belgaum road, on the top of an undulation, limestone is ex- 
posed for about a hundred yards on one side of the road« The lime- 
stone has a strike nearly east and west, and dips south at an angle of 
45**. It overlies a schist wiiich is a good deal broken up. It is gra- 
nular in texture, and of a slaty structure. The planes are covered 
with talc, and are often colored green with copper, which also per- 
meates in threads through the limestone. Almost every fragment of 
the limf^stone has a greater or lesser proportion of the copper coloration. 
This general dififusion of the copper coloring would lead one to hope 
that this metal may yet be foundMii a concentrated form in veins. In 
the Ural mountains it is near the junction of the limestone with 
igneous rocks tliat this metal is so abundant, and the analogies be- 
tween that range of mountains and the Ghauts are so numerous as to 
induce one to believe that their metaliferous characters will also be 
found alike. 

From the circumstance of the limestone invariably appearing in 
valleys and never l>eing elevated into hills in tiiis part of the country, 
it in v^ry seldom that any large portion of it is exposed, the diluvium 
and black soil covering so large a part of every valley and concealing 
the rocks. I am aware that copper has been found in the Madras Pre- 
sidency diff'used through masses of the rock, l)ut nowhere concentrated 
in veins ; and to account for this want of concentration Lieutenant 
Ochterlnny, of the Madras £n<;ineers, applied the doctrine of the 
German geologists, viz., — that large masses of stratified rocks being 
necessary for concentration, that condition was not present in the dis- 
tricts he surveyed, where the rocks were almost entirely igneous, and 
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lience iron, copper, lead, &o. though extremely diffused were nowhere 
concontrated. This does not, however, occur in the Kulludghee dis- 
tricts. The stratified masses predominate over the igneous, and the 
iron and manganese, though diffused in most ciises, are also concisn— 
trated in gneiss of quartz. 

The litnestooo and slate are seen in the gorge leading across the 
Sahapoor liills to the westward. Tliey are on the same strike as those 
a few miles south of Kulludghee. The slate is thin enough forroof- 
inof purposes, but on the surface the planes of deposition limit the size 
of tlie slate very much. Tiiere are doubtless tiiicker beds below. The 
natives nmke no use of the true slate : so far as lam aware of, it is the 
flagstones that tliey use. 



List of Rocks, Ores, and simple Minerals in the District, and the 
localities where they are met with* 

GRANITIC SERIES. 

1. Common ^ranife— Beelgee, and parts of the valley of Eistna 
adjacent to it. 

2. Eurite — ditto, and Jaleehal and neighbourhood, 

3. Gneiss^ditio, ditto. 

4. Argdlite — Hone-stone or Novaculite quarries at Haturki, and 
other places in the neighbourhood of Kulludghee. 

SYENITIC SERIES. 

1. Syenitio gmnite at Jaleehul. 

2. Hornblende schiste — Beelgee* 

3. Green-stone^YixWey N. E. of Bagnlkot, valley N. E. of Kul- 
ludghee, also in the valley of tlie Kistna. 

4. Basalt — Bagidkot bed of river, also four miles north of Kul- 
ludghee, and in the Great Basaltic District to the north. 

5. Amyydaloidr^ di t to. 

CRYSTALLINE LIMESTONES. 
1. Granular Limestone abounds at Bagulkot and Kulludghee; in 
general it contains a considerable amount of talc, ^luch gives it a slaty 
cleavage ; very beautifully colored marbles are occasionally met with. 
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2. Dolomite, — This rock docs not appear to have any stratigrnphi- 
oal position, but is met with in various places where there has been an 
effusion of magnesia. 

UNCRYSTALLINE SEDIMENTARY ROCKS. 

1. Conglomerates ^on most of the Sandstone Ranges. 

2. Sandstones of every variety, but principally a quartz sandstone. 

3. Flagstones and Shales — neighbourhood of Eulludghee. 

COMPACT MMESTOlJESL 

In great abundance in the neighbourhood of Bagulkot and Eul- 
ludghee. 

Calcareous Tufa — Bagulkot, Kulludghee and Badamee. 
Marl — Kulludghee contains recent shells. 

ORES AND SIMPLE MINERALS. 

1. Quartz everywhere. 

2. Calcspar — most abundant near Bagulkot, village of Quddun- 
kerree. 

Copper Coatings on the laminsB of a talcose limestone at the village 
of Kucherdowee, about four miles from Kulludghee ; the rocks as far 
as they are exposed have this copper coating. * Dissolved in acid it 
effervesced, and gave a metallic coating of copper on iron. 

4. ^Specular /row— in quartz veins iu the range of hills south of 
Bagulkot, and at the vilhige of Benhuttee. 

5. Brown hoBmatite abounds on the elevated tract between Bagul- 
kot and Kullmlgliee. 

6. Quartz Iron Ore — Sandstone hills wherever an effusion of iron 
has taken place. 

7. Argillaceous Iron Ore in almost every part of the district. 

8. Perlomelane (compact manganese ore) — elevated tract between 
Bagulkot and Kulludghee in great abundance. 

9. Pyrolusite (ore of manganese) ditto, ditto. 

10. Magnetio Iron Ore in crystals, disseminated through masses of 
rock. 
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In concluding this Beporty I may mention that the observations of 
which it is the result, were made during two months of an unusually 
wet monsoon, and under the further disadvantage of indifferent health, 
which compelled me in the end to give up the survey of the district 
before it was completed. 

Incomplete, however, as my examination of the district has been, I 
have attempted to describe a portion which may be taken as a type of 

the whole. 

A. Attoun, Artillery Lieut. 
Vingorla Point, 20th Jan. 1853. 

To J. D. Inveraritj) Esq., Col. & Pol. Agent, S. M .0., Belgaum. 



No. 1598 of 1853.— General Department. 
To the Secretary to the Geographical Society. 
Sir,— With reference to my letter No. 4465, dated the 27th Decem- 
ber last, I am desired to forward to you copy of a communication from 
the Collector of Belgaum, No. 89 of the 16th ultimo, and of its 

accompaniment. 

I have the honor to be, &c, 

J. G. LuMSDEN, Secretary to Govt. 
Bombay Castle^ 11th May, 1853. 



No. 89. of 1853. — General Department. 
To J. 0. Lumsden, Esq., Secretary to Government, Bombay. 
Sir,— Adverting to the 3rd para, of your letter No. 4463, dated 27th 
Dec, 3852, copy of which was transmitted to Lieut. Aytoun, I have the 
honour to submit a letter from this officer, dated the 13th instant, in 
^hich he impugns the correctness of the Assay Master's conclusion 
therein noted, in regard to the absence of gold dust in the sample of 
sand submitted with my letter No. 381, dated 13th November 1852, 
and requests that his counter-assertion of tiie existence of such gold 
may be given in a note to his second Beport, which is in course of 

publication^ 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

J. D. iNVERARITr, 

Collector & Political Agent's Collector & PoU Agent^ S.M.O. 

Offioci Belgaum, 16th April, 1853. 
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To J. D. Interarity, Esq., Political Agent S. M. C. 

Sir,— -I biive the honor to forward a copy of one of my reports to 
you on the Geology of the Southern Mahratta Country, which hta, 
with the permission of Government, been published in the Geographi- 
cal Society's Transactions, and to draw your attention to the closing 
paragraph of Mr. Luii>sdeii*8 letter, in which a statement of the Assay 
Master regarding the sand I forwarded to you from Dharwar, is given. 

It strikes me that my paper is introduced to tiie public with a very 
damaging preface ; for, as the Assay Master's qualifications to report 
on what is submitted to him by Government, will probably not bo 
questioned by the readers of those '* Transactions,** it must appear to 
them, from my report, that for two months I was labouring under a 
delusion : that what I supposed to be gold was not gold, and that the 
whole statement regarding the extensive distribution of the metal in 
the Southern Mahratta Country (and a few natives in many parts ac- 
tually gaining a livelihood during the rains by washing gold from the 
gravel of streams) is a fiction, 

I have not been made aware of the nature of the Assay Master's 
examination of the sand, and am left to surmise ; but I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the result at which he arrived was erroneous, and 
that the gold was present in the sand, although he could not find it. 

I may add, that had this sand been agitated in water the gold would 
have disclosed itself to the Assay Master, without resort being made 
to any chemical manipulation; but with this simple process of detecting 
small specks of gold in a disproportion ally large amount of sand, the 
Assay Master is probably unacquainted. At all events, whatever his 
knowledge on the subject may be, his official duties, as Assay Master, 
could have afforded him no experience in a purely manual operation, 
such as that of washing gold out of iron sand. 

In justice to me, I hope that my counter-assertion (to that of the 
Assay Master) may be given in a note to the secoyd report which is in 
course of publication. A sample of iron sand containing ^old from the 
Southern Mahratta Country similar to that forwarded to you, but with 
a larger proportion of gold dust, has been deposited by me in tho 
Museum of the Bombay Asiatic Society. 

I have the honor, to be, &o« 

Bombay, 13th April, A. Attoun, Lieut. Artillery, 

True Copies. 

J, O. LuMSDEN, Secy, to Govt, 



f^ CAPTAIN S. B. HAINES* 

Al^tt Y^--<u4 X>09eriplion of the Arabian Coast, commencing from the 
tull^ltl^ ^th0 J?ecl SeOf and continuing as far as Messenaat, in Lat, 
MS^ y I^ortK Long. 53^ 43' 25^ East, vjith some Observations 
r^feihW to its Population, Government, Commerce, <S-c.— By Captaia 
6k B, Haines, of the Indian Navy. 

iUa Bab-el-Mandeb, (Gate of Affliction or Tears) is a prominent cape 
^tiioh forms the northern side of the entrance to the Red Sea : there 
1^ numerous rocky points off the extremity of this cape formed into 
lUtle compact bays, in some of which small vessels might obtain shelter 
mrhen unable to proceed through the straits, owing to strong winds, 
change of tide, or any othor cause. Boats coming from the Abyssinian 
aide hind their sheep here, and afterwards drive them to Mocha by 
land, thereby preventing a tedious and difficult heat-bach against the 
strength of southerly winds. None of the small points above mentioned 
project more than a thousand yards from the main land, therefore I tnay 
be allowed to include the whole by the name of " Ras Rab-el-Mandeb," 
except that one uniting with Pilot rock, which lies a little more southerly. 
Quoin Hill, (Gil>ul-men-Ali) slopes on its southern side to the sea, and 
forms a point. This peak or hill, about 865 feet in elevation, in lat. 
12' ^V lO'^ north ; Ion. 43® 33' east, can be seen on a clear day from 
a vessel's deck, at the distance of 35 miles, always presenting the 
appearance of a Quoin. 

To the northward of Gibul-men-Ali, there is a range of hills having 
an irregular outline on every side, and less elevated, the west end of 
•which bears true north from Gibul-men-Ali. This range is called 
Gibul Heylyha ; the land intersecting these mountains is low, sandy, and 
barren, a few bushes and spots of grass may be occasionally met with 
in the valleys, and on this scanty food I found the most beautiful 
antelopes subsist. There are some very old date-trees in the most 
extensive valley near Thurbah, and a well of brackish water at which 
the wandering Bedouins of the Subiee tribe water their camels. 

The base of these mountains appears in several places to have been 
formed from volcanic eruptions. A piece of rock from the summit of 
Gibul-men-Ali Peak drew the needle considerably'^ from its magnetic 
pole, although I found it would not attract steel filings. From an ad- 
joining hill I obtained a specimen of limestone quartz^ with others of 
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schistose structure. So sonsibljr was tlie needle attracted on the summit 
of MenAli, that in endeavouring to get theodolite bearings, I found 
them differ tliirteen degrees from tlie true pole. 

The square dark hill, called hy the Arabs T^urJaft, has some inter- 
esting ruins, and the site of an old village near it— probably the ancient 
Occylis, for which it is rather conveniently situated, having a small 
anchorage, with bold steep rocky pointa around it. 

Perin, or Meyune, is a small island at the mouth of the Red Sea. 
Between this island and the Arahiun shore there is a good channel, 
called the Small Straits, and another called tlie Larsje Straits, which 
divides it from the coast of Abyssinia. Captian Elwon, I. N., has, I 
believe, already given a description of this place, and therefore I need 
only offer thoso remarks which possi!>ly may have hitherto been left 
unnoticed. 

Perin consists of one barren rock with very little appearance of 
vegetation, and no water ;. it is about four miles long and two and a 
half broad. The highest part is 230 feet above the level of the sea : 
wht^n approaching it from the eastward it declines to a low point at 
the S. B. end. Perin possesses one great advantage by having a beauti- 
ful harbour on the southern side, with an entrance round the three 
points from the low south east point of the island. 

The harbour is about half a mile wide at the entrance, not dangerous, 
with sufficient space for a small vessel to turn in and take up her station 
according to the prevailing winds. A tank, and the ruins of two 
barracks are to be found on the south western side of this island, with 
many other ruins, and several graves, as well as the remains of the 
rudely constructed pier ; indeed, the traveller is constantly reminded 
of the fact, that the British formerly occupied Perin (in the year 1801), 
The needle was here affected to the extent of nearly three degrees on 
the rocky part of the island, but on the sandy beach, at a distance from 
any rock, I found it agree with other observations taken at different 
places at the entrance of the Bed Sea. 

The Brothers, or, Jezbrbt Suba. — Why these rocks should be called 
Suba, I am at a loss to imagine, as there appear to be only six, unless in- 
deed the rock which lies on a level with the water off Ras Sejarne may 
have been considered as the 7th ; then again there is another rock might 
be counted the 8th, vide Horsburgh, — according to my observations, I 
should be more satisfied to name the *^ Brothers" as being six small rocky 
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illl^dt Wtwdiftg five and & quarter miles ia an east and westerly 
ilir^ion^ The wost westerly of the six is decidedly volcanic. Ita 
eomi^arative alio and shape will be best understood from a sketch 
llOOOH»|>anying this. The High Brother, being the fourth from the 
tf eatwHrtl, is about 350 feet above the level of the sea, and forms a con- 
iplouous ppak : there is a small bay on its northward side, abundantly 
supplied with turtle and 6sh of various kinds. The peak of this island 
is in lat. 12 "^ 28' north ; long. 43*' 2d' 50^ east, widiin a few miles 
of the true meridian of the Pyramid erected on the most elevated land 
on the island of Perin. A low rock islet to the westward is the only 
part which may be considered at all dangerous. Tiie different sound- 
ings between the Brothers are as follows : — 



Bas Sejame and No. 1 westward. 




6 to 12- Fathoms. 


No. 1 and No. 2. 




17 „ 


No. 2 and No. 3. 




- 17 and 18 „ 


No. 3 and No. 4. 




24 „ 


No, 4 and No. 6. 




17 „ 


No. 5 and No. 6. 




25 .. 



Tlie main from the westward Brother is only 4,624 yards from the east- 
ward, 7 miles with soundings the whole way, and a safe channel. The 
currents and tides are rapid and irregular, with a rise and fall of about 
seven feet, equal to that in the small strait. The channel between the 
Brothers and the Abyssinian coast may be called a southern strait, 
being perfectly safe with secure anchorage, and thus we might reckon 
them the northern, southern, and centre, or large strait. The Brothers 
are of a brownish colour, and of considerable height, five out of six may 
be seen from a great distance, in clear weather. The High Brother is 
sometimes discernible as far as 29 miles distant, the western 22, and the 
second westward 26. 

Ras Sejarne is a Cape on the Abyssinian shore, forming the southern 
point of the entrance to the Red Sea, This Cape presents a gloomy 
appearance ; it is connected with the main by a spot of land about 700 
yards broad, having a swampy bay, surrounded with mangrove bushes 
to the westward of it ; Ras Sejarne is a little more elevated than the 
High Brother, its shape resembles a peak. It is not dangerous to the 
eastward, and there are good soundings close to its north rocky face;^ 
but from a small bay, to the eastward of the peak, a bank commences 
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grftdoally increasing to a mile or more off-shore, and shoaling from five 
and six fathoms on its outer edge. 

The Abyssinian const from Sejarne to Bas-el-Bir continues 
almost twenty miles very low, and sandy near the sea. There are three 
or four remarkahle table ranges of limestone mountains in tlie interior 
of this place called Jebul Jarne, of great elevation. The shore is 
covered with jungle, with an abundance of the mangrove wood, which 
appears to be in great request among the people,-^several small boats 
laden with it were waiting to proceed to Mocha and dispose of it at 
the market there. I met but few inhabitants, and those apparently half 
starved and most wretched looking specimens of the Denurkalee tribe : 
from these poor creatures we learnt that the only fresh water was to 
be found near the hills full ten or twelve miles distant from their 
present habitations. Amongst the featliered tribe I perceived the 
ostrich, flamingo, curlew and plover ; there are also a few jackals, 
foxes and hyenas. 

The soundings on this part of the Abyssinian coast are pretty regular, 
with a sandy bottom of from six to twenty fathoms, but the shoal along 
the line of coast, which I have before alluded to, extends from Has 
Sejarne the whole way to Jebul Jarne diminishing at each end, and 
widening towards the centre.* 

At the back of the southern bluff of Jebul Jarne I discovered the 
remains of a large Bedouin encampment, which evidently had been 
deserted by a party of the Denarkalee tribe. The customs of these 
people exactly correspond with those of their brethren, the Subiee 
Arabs, on the opposite coast, who leave the sea-shore during the months 
of June, July and August. 

To the southward of Jebul Jarne there is an extensive plain covered 
with bushes and jungle, — the table land of Jarne forms its northern 
boundary, opening to the westward on an extensive range of moun- 
tains, — called GibulTejoora, which from thence continue along the coast 
in a southerly direction. The little village situated inland is named 
Tejoora. The territory of the Denarkalee tribe of Somaidees extends 
for some distance along this coast and for many miles inland. The only 
instance upon record of a female sovereign being placed at the head of 
this tribe occurred in 1836. The neighbouring people hold tlio 
Denarkalees in very questionable respect, generally considering them to 
be a cruel, deceitful inhospitable and treacherous set. 
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Gibul-bl-Hbthjha. — A bay on the eastern side of cape' Bab-el* 
Mandeb. 

The land surrounding this bay is low and barren near the sea. To 
the northward of the Heyhjha range mistakes frequently occur in 
making the Straifs, the land being scarcely preceptible until you ap- 
proach within a few miles of it; thus when nearing cape Bab-el- 
Mandeb, it bears the appearance of an island ; the coast from Gibul- 
el-Heyhjha, to the eastward (beginning from the date-trees of 
Sekeya) gradually ascends to the lower range of hills called G-ibul 
Hedjaff. A ship standing into tlris bay, in the day time, would find 
it better not to approach within ten fathoms, and during the night 
fourteen might be safer, as some of the knowls have only three and 
three and half fathoms on them, and are situated outside the reef 
distant about one mile from the shore. Water and fuel are to be easily 
obtained hero, the former is procured from a well scarcely two miles to 
the eastward of the Sekeya Date Trees, and the firewood was strewed on 
the beach in large quantities. Gibul-el-Heyhjha is deep, and form- 
ed by Bab-el-Mandeb to the westward, and Ras Arrar to the east» 
but its depth is more particularly observed immediately to the east- 
ward of Cape Bab-el-Mandeb. Ships working to the Straits during 
the strong N. Westers of June and July will find this bay convenient 
shelter ; for notwithstanding the wind comes across from Bab-el- 
Mandeb in strong gusts, still the water remains perfectly smooth* 

GiBUL Heejafp, a low range of hills running along the line of coast 
to the northward of Gibul Arrar 5 they have a dark aspect and are far 
inland, irregular in outline with a bluff to the westward, 

Gibul Arrar (" Chimney Peaks of Horsburgh,") a remarkable range 
of lofty mountains extending in a N. W. by North direction. The 
summit is irregular, appearing like one continued chain of peaks for 
the distance of eighteen miles, then terminating with a barn which has 
a small peak in the centre of it. These mountains seem composed 
of granite and present a dark appearance, bounded on the north by a 
*till higher range, all of which, I think, are inhabited partially by 
Subiees, 

The coast between Gibul-el-Heyhjha and Ras Arrar also lies 
very flat, with small projecting rocky points forming little bays, with 
shingle and sandy beaches. The gradual ascent to the hills is thickly 
covered with bushes ;— we met a few wretched fishermen from whos« 
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jippearance one would be induced to form rather an unfavorable opinion 
of the fertility of their country : — however, occasionall}^ we saw leas 
meagre specimens of this desolate race, and once our party encountered 
a number of Subiee Bedouins, fully accoutred for war. During little 
excursions we passed a few antelopes and hares ; and it is amusing to 
observe the former cooling themselves on the shore during the heat of the 
day, but as the sun declines, they disappear altogether. A navigator 
may here find the soundings a correct guide, and I should consider it 
advisable not to venture within ten fathoms during thfe day, and fourteen 
in the night time, owing to a number of small shoal patches inshore. 

Kas Arrar— the southern Cape of all Arabia, is a very low, sandy 
rounded point, with a bay on its western side. It is in latitude 12° 35' 
N., longitude 44* T 20" E., and is certainly one of the most dangerous 
capes on the coast, being in the direct route for vessels proceeding to and 
, from the Red Sea. This cape lies so flat, that at night it is hardly dis- 
cernible, in fact difficult to distinguish ; besides this, there is a danger- 
ous bank running to the eastward from it: — within the period of my 
acquaintance with this part of the world several vessels have been lost 
liere. In tlie July of .1836 a fine ship was wrecked on the nearest 
patch to the Cape, where I found only one and a half fathom. The best 
mark for ascertaining correctly how near a vessel approaches off this 
cape is Barn Hill. At the east end of the Arrar range of mountains, 
bearing true No. 3 W. on the shore to the northward (in the depth of 
the bay) a few scattered date trees and a supply of fresh water may be 
met with, but no soul or sign of habitation was to be seen near the 
beach ; and I believe it is unusual for the crews of trading vessels to 
land on this coast, as the natives seem to be of a hostile and ferocious 
caste. 

There is a bay to the westward of Has Arrar, forming a comfortable 
shelter for a vessel against the strong east winds during the N. E. 
monsoon ; she can choose her own depth in from twelve to six fathoms, 
laying in smooth water perfectly safe. The coast immediately sur- 
rounding this bay. is rather bold and steep. 

In an easterly direction from Has Arrar to Khore Omeera, the shore 
has the same flat appearance, fronted by a bank of sand to the distance 
of three and three and a half miles off shore ; the shoals are frequent 
and dangerous, suddenly shoaling from fifteen fathoms, — indeed, in some 
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places a sliip with good headwtay could not possibly have time to get a 
second cast of the lead before she must inevitably feel the bottom. 

The^laud here possesses still an unattractive and dreary aspect, 
without anything to interest or attract the eye, except when it wanders 

the mountains in the distance; — these are picturesque, having the 
sharp peak of the Arrara on your left, and the high rugged mountam 
of Kurrunz on your right ; immediately before you, however, there is 
nothing to relieve the barrenness so general on this arid coast. 

We held but little communication with the people in this neighboar«> 
hood, — whenever any of our party were compelled to do so, it was always ' 
with a degree of suspicion. They are a particularly barbarous tribe, 
but since I shall have occasion to mention them more accurately here- 
after, I will not tire my readers by two descriptions of so uninteresting 
a race of men. 

Immediately on leaving the mouth of Khore Omeera, the sand bank 
diminishes in distance offshore, I anchored well in, and thereby escaped 
the force of the prevailing winds, with the swell perceptibly broken by 
the reef east and west of us. 

Khoreb Omee«a, a remarkable inlet situated directly south ofGibul 
Kurruz (high land of St. Anthony,) it is of considerable extent, and 
formed on its southern side by a narrow strip of sand with only ode 
fathom on it at the entrance, gradually becoming more shallow and 
intricate for the distance of two miles, then opening into a fine clear 
expansive basin, with three, four, five and six fathoms at low water 
spring at high water ; the low south side of sand is very nearly. 
covered. 

The natives from the neighbouring places, who sometimes visit hero 
for shelter, commit sad havoc amongst the little property belonging tH 
these miserable people, stealing their sheep, and plundering thein to 
the full extent of their possessions. The natives of this coast bear a 
sad character for hospitality and barbarism ; but this 1 attribute in a 
great measure to the frequent invasions from which they suffer, and the 
uncompromising dispositions of their neighbours. There are many in- 
stances still on record of severe injuries received by those who have 
attempted to land on those territories, yet it seemed to me that the 
inhabitants only require civil treatment in order to conciliate them. 

GiBUL KuRUUZ (High land of St. Anthony) b a mountain composed 
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of grauito and limestone, of considerable height, beini? 2772 feet above 
tlie sea on its high northward sninll peak, and 2085 on its southern* 
which forms a bluff on the summit of the northern peak. On the 
western side I observed a ruin of liewn stone, bearing no date or in- 
scription, but it is ncYerth<'less an ancient and curious rclio of savage 
architecture. This peak is named Gibul Ginn (or the Fairy Hill^ on 
account of an interesting traditional legend which associates this 
building with some unex[)hiined and superhuman origin, and when 
once a tale gains a breath of mystery, amongst these supersti- 
tious people, they treasure up the recollection of it with most reli- 
gious care, invariably, however, forgetting every particular circum- 
stance of the event for which a place is thus commemorated. 

I found a quantity of richly variegated granite about this mountain, 
but it is principally composed of limestone. 

Gibul Gow, a remarkable hill situated about two miles inland, and 
nearly fifteen miles from Kurruz. This hill may be immediately known 
from a considerable distance, owing to the peculiarity of its shape, 
which resembles a saddle. In height it measures 798 feet above the 
level of the sea. There are three* small dark hills to the south and 
westward of it, and about three miles to the S. S. E. will be seen the 
black hill forming Cai)0 Ras Ghow. 

The sand bank I have before noticed in my account of Ras Arrar 
and Khore Omeera, as extending for many miles along this coast will 
be here found to increase considerably in its distance off shore, and I 
consider that part (which runs out from Ras Ghow terminating in a 
point) particularly dangerous, being passable for a vessel, unacquainted 
with the peculiarities of this coast, to ground on one and a half fathoms 
off shore. 

Occasionally the limit of this bank is perceptible from a ship's deck 
or masthead, but the most attentive precaution should be taken not- 
withstanding. The person may imagine himself a veteran in these mat- 
ters, for several instances of the wreck and loss of buggaloes, besides other 
vessels have happened since the commencement of my survey. I would 
not recommend a navigator to approach nearer than 20 fathoms from the 
low point of Ras Arrar to Ras Ghow during the night, but in daylight 
he may stand into not less than 15 fathoms ; but here even great care 
is necessary,— the soundings towards it which I have had were 16. 13 
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2^ fathoms, heaving the lead as quickly as possible. On some parf.s of 
tliis bank the water breaks at low and spring tides. 

The coast between KhOre Oneera and Has Ghow continues low and 
sandy, strewed with a fe\T busiiy shrubs, and here and there a rocky 
point interrupts tlie desolate tameness of the scene. Ras Giiow is in 
lat. 12=^ 39' 45'' north ; long. 42^ 32' 30^ east. 

The coast to the eastward of Has Ghow as fur as the next cape (Has 
Amaran) is flat and sandy, and for many miles in the interior nothing 
is to bo seen but tiie same sterile uninteresting land, or ragged wild 
bush covers some few acres, and even this dreary waste presented 
beauties which seemed as astonishing as they proved welcome to our 
party. 

The antelope, hare, plover, partridge, and bustard dwell here in all 
their native loveliness, whilst small birds of the most exquisite plu- 
mage surprised and delighted us with their soft and melodious notes. 
These indefatigable songsters are indeed fated ** to waste their sweet- 
ness on the desert air," for a more barren unverdant wilderness cannot 
le imagined, than that which they inhabit. 

The coast here forms a deep bay with tolerably regular soundings, 
having 12 and 13 fathoms for two or three miles off shore. The bot- 
tom is principally of clay and sand, in other places clay and shell, and in 
others patches of rock. On the eastward side of this concavity, close to 
the cape and mountain of Amaran', ships and boats will find excellent 
shelter during the prevalence of easterly winds. This is a safe shore, 
therefore vessels of any kind may choose their own depth and distance 
on it. 

At Has Amaran the territory of the Subiees terminates. It may 
hereafter prove of some importance to uaderstand more particularly the 
dispositions and domestic habits of this singular people ; 1 will there- 
fore record the trifling information it has been in my power to col- 
lect, for although their extreme seclusiveness and uncultivated manners 
may render a description of them unentertaining to many, yet it should 
be remembered that I make my humble effort exclusively for the 
benefit of those who seek an acquaintance with these localities, and 
this wish may happily produce interest when, otherwise, my infor- 
mation respecting thia race of savages might become unpardonably 
insipid. 
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Tlie people of the Subiee tribe are, notwithstanding their vast nuin- 
t)er, very little known, and less appreciated. The auspicious manner 
-with which they regard strangers of every kind is entirely owing to 
the ungenerous treatment of their neighbours, who frequently visit 
them from seaward, bearing terror and vengeance in their approach. 
When thus driven from the little property they possess, of course it: 
becomes indisputably the prize of the plunderers, and this, too, is gene- 
rally done under the plea of friendship. The Subiees use various im- 
plements of war, among wliich are the creese or knife, matchlock, spear 
and sword, and the constant attack upon their hospitality has inured 
them to every species of revenge. They are naturally, I should think, 
a kind and communicative people, formed hy figure and constitution 
for the endurance of every hardship and privation. I was particularly 
anxious to have some intercourse with this tribe, and aftor many un- 
successful efforts, Lieutenant Jardinc was fortunate enough to procure 
a hearing, It was some tin»e, however, before this could he effected. 
The landing of our party alarmed them considerably', and wu had the 
satisfaction, after all our trouble, to see them speedily t.'»ke refuge iu 
the interior : however, perceiving the fright ^Ye occasioned, I gave 
orders for the crew to fall back, and permit !Mr, Jardine to advance 
alone. This conciliatory manner had the desired elf«'Ct, and those who 
stayed to watch us, returned, entered into conversation by nieans of an 
interpreter, and separated afterwards on cordial terms, promising to 
bring us some of their cattle for sale. They were most punctual in the 
observance of their promise, and I bought two or three very good bul- 
locks of them for three and four dollars a head, also a few sheep. 

Having advanced thus far with our new acquaintance, I thought it 
would not be unadvisahle to attempt establishing the good impression 
our party had made ; consequently I wrote a very complimentary letter 
to the nearest chief, stating the gratification we felt in having disco- 
vered the character of this tribo, and hoping that our next visit might 
receive a more friendly welcome, since the purpose of our appearance 
among them was not plunder, but a wish to be of service to the whole 
world by extending the knowledge of one of its proudest studies, added 
to the desire of communicating with hi» tribe, of whose merits we had 
so lately been assured. I also requested that two of my officers might 
be allowed to visit the hills of Kurruz. To this wish I received an 
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immediate and obliging reply, appointing an hour of tho next day, 
when the sheriff would be prepared to accompany the adventurers. 
Tliis kind proposal we of course instantly accopted, not only as the 
means of facilitating the journoy, hut also as a protection against those 
natives who had not been warned of our communion with their coun- 
trymen. True to liis word, on the following day the sheriff" arrived, 
duly equipped for tho travellers, Messrs. Ball and Grieves, who, thus 
escorted, penetrated the terrible country of the Subiees, and ascended 
the gloomy heights of Gibul Ginn, or the Fairy Hill, on which they 
discovered the ruins of hewn stone before alluded to. I think we 
may not scruple to date these erections so fur back as the time of 
Nakab el Hajar, Hisn Ghorab, &c. 

This excursion inland gave universal satisfaction, and we congratu- 
lated ourselves on the perseverance which had effected such an intimacy 
with our friends the Subiees. It is a strangely unaccountable circum- 
stance, but I have ever seen amongst the most civilised inhabitants of 
this coast an unconquerable disposition to cupidity and treachery, even 
among their nearest and kindest friends, — not merely a feeling evin- 
cing itself in the character of one or two that you occasionally meet, 
but a reigning principle of action, and I really almost regretted that we 
should experience a powerful elucidation of this fact before we quitted 
the coast of Khore Omeera. I wished to instil into the minds of this 
people a great idea of European benevolence, and therefore, previous to 
our departure, sent one present to the chief, and another to our Be- 
douin acquaintance, consisting of some white cloth, a few common tur- 
bans, and about one hundred pounds of rice, which last I begged might 
be distributed amongst the poorer class (if such could be.) However, 
when the presents were about to be given away by the interpreter, a 
party of from forty to fifty Bedouins, well armed, collected round the 
party, and (attempting to bid defiance to the autliority of the chief 
declared that not one of our purchases should be conveyed to the boat 
until they had shared in an impartial distribution of the treasures we 
had given. The boat's crew, however, who were impatient actors in 
the affair, were not so easily frightened by tho clamorous declamations 
of a few shrieking savages ; therefore, seizing those articles already 
paid for in money, they unceremoniously hurried off* with them to the 
boat, and pushed fairly away from shore, before the astonished Arabs 
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could recover tlie surprise wliich this bold stroke of tlie white men had 
called forth ; but they soon rallied and connnenced their preparations 
for an attack, until observing the cockswain coolly giving arms to his 
crew, the redoubtable Bedouins withdrew to quarrel amongst them- 
selves, and decide the question of the gifts. I always kept my boats 
armed, — a plan which I conceive to be indispensably requisite upon 
every occasion of intercourse with these people ; for although they 
possess some latent quality of principle, still the privileges of their 
creed will always preclude any reliance on the word of faith given by 
any one member of their community. I did not send on shore again 
• for several days, till they constantly offered tokens of penitence for 
tlieir misconduct by signs and sounds (more easily imagined than de- 
scribed,) and at length a strange group collected at Bander Arrar with 
flags and camels finely caparisoned, evidently for the purpose of at- 
tracting our attention. This little band consisted of the chief and 
some of the Bedouins who had behaved so indecently a few days pre- 
vious, and I had the gratification tQ find, that either policy, or the inhe- 
rent virtues of their dispositions, led them to make a formal declara- 
tion of their error. After receiving these apologies, the chief would 
have conferred the honor of a visit on me, but I was compelled to 
forego such vast condescension, as every preparation had been com- 
pleted for our departure from this part of the coast ; then, after ac- 
cepting a present of wild honey from His Highness we bade them 
farewell. 

The Subiee tribe have two principaj chiefs or sultans, who direct 
and govern with unlimited authority. Their number is considered to 
be about 12,000. The women of this tribe partake very little of the 
liardy stern character of the men ; generally speaking, they have light 
fragile forms, with great depth in the glance of their dark and lustrous 
eyes, — yet, notwithstanding the delicacy of their frames, all the most 
servile occupations are performed by them. They wear costume very 
similar to that adopted by other eastern nations,^ but the elegance with 
which this wild people arrange their slight coverings, might be well 
imitated by the European who would aim at the attaiinnent of nature's 
best perfection. The hair is sometimes allowed to fall over the shoul- 
ders in unstudied negligence; but I observed those who were better 
dressed usually braided their jetty tresses in a mode more nearly ap- 
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proacliing the fashion of the civilized Indian. The men wear very 
light clothing, with a band lightly drawn across the waist for the pur- 
pose of supporting the creese, with which they are constantly armed.. 
The Subiee territory is for the most part barren and unfruitful ; there 
are, however, a few productive spots on which they cultivate coffee, 
fruits, &o. Cattle may be always found in large flocks, as well a» a 

■ great number of camels. Though this tribe bears universally a spirit 
of deadly revenge towards their enemies, yet amongst themselves they 
appear to be a happy and contented race. Tlie religion of the Subiees 
is Mahometan. 

Kas Amaran, in lat. 12'' 43^ 30^ north ; Ion. 44'' 49' 40^ east, i» . 
a small rocky island, divided from the main land by a narrow channel 
almost wholly filled up with rock. It has also a very remarkable hill 
on its south end. Farther in shore, separated only by a low strip of 
sand is a lofty mountain 742 feet above the level of tiie sea, forming 
the western side of Bander Tujjum, north of this bander lies the tomb- 
of Sheik Summara, surrounded by a few fishermen's huts ; off the west- 

. ern part of the island are three small rocks of considerable elevation 
with deep water close outside them. 

Bander Fujjum, a small bay between the high land of Gibul Hassara^ 
and Has Amaran, about six miles broad by two and a half deep with a 
small round island on the centre of it, and a rock barely covered with 
water about 800 yards to the E. S, E. of it, with from five to six futhoras 
between it and the island. A shoal patch extends a short distance off 
the N, N. W. of this island. There is also a small dark-coloured peak 
called Jeseret Aboo Shumma, near the tomb on the western side of the 
bay ; and to the westward two aneliorages for small boats may be 
found. The land surrounding the bay to the eastward and westward 
consists of a low, dreary, and swampy tract of sandy hill, giving each 
separate range of mountains the appearance of an island at high water. 
The bottom is principally of sand or mud, and during spring tides 
the soundings are very regular. 

Gibul Hassan, a line of granite hills, the highest peak of which I' 
found to be 1273 feet ; a deep raVine winds itself throughout the re- 
cesses of these hills, shaping its course towards the small anchorage of 
Bander Sheikh. The outline of this c^st is beautifully diversified. 
The towering hills of Gibul Hassan forming into one cape, with num- 
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berless projecting points, to each of which the Arabs have assigned 
a name ; the most southerly one, called Ras Magillub Haidee, is in 
Lat. 12° 43' north, long. 44 ^^ 69' east, and lies to the westward of 
Bander Sheik. 

On the eastern and southern sides of this range are nine rocky 
islands, nearly connected with the main land at low water springs* 
Two of these islands lie in the very middle of the entrance to Ehore 
Ghadier, another is situated on the south-east point, called Ras Sul- 
Heel, and five off the north-east bluff, — about a mile from the shore, 
soundings are perfectly safe here, with fifteen fathoms off Ras Magillub 
- Haidee, but as you approach nearer they become less regular. 

The white Tomb of Sheik Ghadior is about 1100 yards to the north- 
ward of Ras Aboo-Gheama. At the extreme point near this spot the 
Hagrabees deposit coffee, cotton, and a few other articles of merchan- 
dize, in readiness for the small trading boats Ijing in Bander Sheikh 
and Ghore Ghadier, the only two ports belonging to the Hagrabee 
tribe. 

At the east end of Gibul Hassan is a double peak of granite, 700 feet 
in height ; from its uncommon appearance it is known by the name of* 
the Ass's Ears. The land to the northward of this mountain con- 
tinues low, resembling an island when seen from a short distance, perhaps 
owing to Khoree Bier Hamends almost enturely surrounding its northern 
base. 

BiBR Hambd is a fort and village, the residence of the Sultan of the 
Hagrabees. It contains a population of about two or three hundred, 
situated almost on the meridian of the Double Peak, at the east end of 
Gibul Hassan, about three miles from the beach in Aden Harbour, or 
Bander Toowjee. 

The territory of the Hagrabees does not altogether exceed twenty 
square miles, ,with a population of about 600 males, — a handsome and 
dauntless body of men, who keep their more quiet neighbours in a con- 
stant state of alarm by the alertness and temerity of their movements. 
They are governed by a chieftain named Hamed Ben Maidee, who in 
person conducts them through every kind of war and rapine, and for 
many years has supported a most resolute independance, uBtil at length 
compelled by the Sultan M. Hassan to pay a small annual tribute, in 
consideration for the freedom with ^hich he is allowed to destroy the 
property of the Abalees. 
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The nctive cunning and infidelity displayed in every instance by 
tin's wnrv chieftain of tlie Hagrabeev, has caused his name to become 
universally detest«*d among the nei^lihoming tribes ; while his victims, 
in nw^- struck am:iZ(Mnei)t, even applaud the wonderful intrepi<lity of Ids 
BUCCHHsful attacks. I am t<dd timt he several times has assisted in the 
subjugation of a trihe tiic very day after he has terminated a treaty of 
peace uitii tliem ; iuU tlie great distrust towards this man originates io 
the quiet marner he assumes to first conciliate, and then destroy, the 
creiluious people about liim. . The Hagrabees are well acquainted with 
the method of extracting spirit froni the date^tree^ and, in opposition 
to their creed, the instances of intoxicutioii are very frequent. 

I vainly endefivoured to elicit sonretliiu^ like civility from these 
savages, hut all my effor s were useless, until an incident forced them 
to acknowhfdge the superiority of my boat's crew. They at first replied 
to the overtures of good will (evinced by two officers, Lieut. Sanders 
and Mr. Farrow), by pointing the range of their matchlocks towards 
thetn. However, practical experience soon convinced tliem that the 
British barrel carried its ball quite as surely as the arms they u^d, 
^h« r<iipon an iuimed-ate retreat procIaiuMMl their concession, and I 
forthwith reported this inaU'*pieious rreepti^m to tlieir chief, who 
behaved most complaisantly, i^suiutj instantaneous orders for the safety 
and benefit of our party. Tlie SuUrtU n])peared well disposed towards 
us (at* strangers), Me.vm8. Ciuitctiden and Grieves, \^ho odiaitied leave 
to visit the to»^n, received very hospitable attention from hiui« and 
returned exceedingly sati.-fied with the interview. 

Tlie women of this tribe are generally pretty ; a slight elastic health* 
ful form, added to a constant cheerfulness, creates a sort of charm and 
interest not often awakened by the tawny iidud)itants "of a desert 
country. They are particularly industrious cultivutii g the land and 
performing uU manner of servile occupation with the greatest apparent 
happiness. 

In these pursuits they are of course assisted by the men. The 
principal produce of the soil is jawaree, of which they export large 
quantities. The Ha^rabee territory, is boun«led on the N. E. by the 
provinces of the Abdalee and Hotishabee tribes, and on the western by 
that of the Subiees. It is a low fiat tract of country, with little culti* 
vation proportionate to its extent ; sheep and goats are frequently seen 
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i» immense flocks grazing on tlie thin and s?attered pasture, tended by 
tlie wAtoliful eye of the Bedouin sltoplieidess, — and a very pretty 
interesting variety does tliis scene afford to a person who lias been 
gazirg for montlis together on one continued prospect of plain and 
mountain, especially when ths ear is at the same moment delighted by 
the merry chirrup of the Bnya (bottle-crcstel sparrow), and tho 
warbling melody of a small beautiful, bright yellow bird, with the 
smallest legs of crimson. 

The aspect of this country is very unpleasinp:, apparently consisting 
of one dreary heap of sand hills, scarcely relieved by a jungle bush. 
Dr. Button and Mr. Cruttenden, who travelled for a short distance in 
the interior, met with thick forests of thorny acacia, where the antelope 
seeks shelter from, the rnys of the scorching sun ; — doves are very nu- 
merous ;— indeed, notwithstanding the disadvantages of this unfrequent- 
ed land, there are many objects which serve to enliven the traveller as 
he passes on. The Suban bus two or three horses in his |K)9session, a 
great, number of cam ••Is and bullocks, which I fancy are con^iiderubly 
increased by his succe^Mfdl attacks upon his neigh l»ours. The people 
of this trihe profess the Mahomedan religion, but are not very strict 
observers of its tenets, except whenever the morality of Mahomet 
coincides i\ith their <>wn unlimi(e<l exce»8. To the northward of 
Gibul Hassan Y\e^ the entrance to Kliore Bi<T Hanied, with twelve 
to sixteen feet water ; about two miles further up this channel the depth 
decreases to ten and fifteen feet, l»ecomtng narrower with the deepest 
water on the southern side, gradually ending in an extensive swamp. 

Bander Toowyb, or Adbn Harbour. — A deep and extensive 
bay which lies between the high mountain of Aden (called Gihul 
Shumshan) forming its south-east side, and that of Gibul Htissan 
on the south- west ; its breadth is about eight miles from K. to W, 
by nearly six <leep. The Peninsula of Aden is almost divided 
from the main land by a creek called Khore Muksa, that runs 
into a considerable distance on the eastern side of the bay, and exactly 
opposite on the westward the promontory of 'Gibul Hassan is very 
nearly separated in a similar manner by another creek called Khoie 
Beir Hamed, of larger dimensions, thus apparently forming two sentinel 
islands to guard the aiiproach of this magnificent bay. To tiie east- 
ward there is aa outlet in whioli five rocky blunds are eituated. Tiie 
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most important, named Jezeret Swayeeh, is 300 feet high, and at low 
water it appears almost united with the main. To the southward, 
Jezeret Fringee, Kulfatain, Kaset, El Hamah, and Murzuck Eiebir. 
To the N. E, are two others from which a bank extends for the dis- 
tance of 3000 yards off the northern shore, terminating in a point and 
very nearly connecting them with the main. These last are called 
Jumallica and Allica. 

Hbed/apb' is a rocky projection from the mountain of Shumshan. To 
the eastward of which, a little beyond the point of £1 Aynah, is a small 
flint rock with the water considerably deeper off it than to the west- 
ward ; between it and the shore twelve feet -of water may be found. 
A ship may anchor in any part of this bay. The soundings gradu- 
ally decrease towards the shore, except off the flat point to the south of 
Allica, where it shoals rather suddenly ; hye, four, three and two fathoma 
may be obtained in each direction, but during westerly winds the 
smoothest anchorage will of course be found on the western side : if 
however, it is requisite for a vessel to take up a position elsewhere, I 
should recommend it to be just past Flint Island. I met with no swell 
in the bay while the wind was easterly, nor is there any to speak of 
when blowing from the westward* 

Bas Tabshain forms the eastern side of Bander Toowye ; a vessel may 
round this point at the distance of 500 yards in four and Ave fathoms ; 
and also Bas Marlent^ laying immediately to the northward of it, pro- 
ceeding thence keep still on the same course passing Flint Island about 
150 or 200 yards to the northward, taking up a position a quarter of a 
mile to the eastward, where she will find from seventeen to twenty feet at 
low water spring tides. The tides in the bay are strong and very ir- 
regular, owing to the influence of the currents outside ; at full and 
change of the moon I frequently observed the rise and fall of the tide9 
to be about 8^ feet between the hours of nine and ten. 

Capb Adbn, a high rocky promontory, the most elevated part of which 
bears the name of Gibul Shumshan,^ in allusion to the turreted peaks of 
its sumnut ; — the highest being 1776 feet above the level of the sea. On 
a clear day I have seen this peak at the distance of sixty miles. Gibul 
Shumshan is almost entirely composed of limestone. Cape Aden is sur- 
rounded by small rocky points, one to the southward called Has Sin- 
cila, in Iat« 12'=' 45^ lO'^ ; long. 45'' 9-, makes the south point of this cape ; 
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and Bas Marshig, on the i^ame rook, serves as a protection to the bug- 
galoes anchored in Bander Duras during the strong east winds. 
The encroachment of the sea from Khore Mucksa at spring tide so 
completely seems to environ this cape, that when observing it from a 
short distance a person can scarcely be induced to suppose it other than 
a mountain island. 

To the eastward of the cape lied the town of Aden, lat. 12° 46' 40^ N. ; 
long, 45® 10' 2Q^ E. Good water may be procured provided a few pre- 
cautionary measures be observed, such as allowing an European to su- 
perintend the filling of the casks, and afterwards seeing they are safely 
conveyed on board the vessel. The first time of my landing here, I of 
course did not tliink it requisite to watch the Natives with such care- 
ful vigilance^ and consequently my ^* good faith*' was rewarded with 
salt water instead of fresh. This imposition was frequently practised 
towards the uninitiated. Jungle-wood may also be had in great abun* 
dance, but as almost every article of food is brought down from the in- 
terior, vegetables and fruit are always exceedingly scarce. In August 
and September grapes and pomegranates are procurable ; bullocks and 
sheep appear to be rather numerous^ and occasionally a few ducks and 
fowls may be seen in the market. 

Aden bears a striking resemblance to Gibraltar, and could with great 
facility be rendered as impregnable ; its rocky and magnificent heights 
igre even more formidable in appearance, and would require compara- 
tively but a small force to protect it against invasion. The little vil- 
lage, formerly the great city of Aden, is now reduced to the most 
exigent condition of poverty and neglect. — 

In the reign of Constantino this town possessed unrivalled 
celebrity for its impenetrable fortifications, its flourishing commerce, 
and the glorious haven it offered to vessels from every quarter of the 
world ; but how lamentable is the present contrast. With scarcely a ves- 
tige of its former proud supisriority, the traveller only sees and values 
it for its capabilities, and regrets the barbarous cupidity of that Go- 
vernment under whose injudicious management it has fallen so low» 

It was also, during the reign of the Emperor Constantino, that Aden 
was first known by the appropriate title of the Boman Emporium ; and 
only so far back as the reign of Solyman, we learn that this city was 
considered of sufiicient importance to engage two powerful nations 
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(the Turks nnd Portuorue^e) in long an'l cletormined s^nigfl^let before 
eitiit^r woiilil rplinqnisli tli*' prosppot of so dewiraMe an acquisition to 
their power ; however, the slaii;;hter C'^ntiniiin^ without iiitermissioDi 
an<l tliH force of eaeii rival n.ition rapidly diininisliiiig in coiisequeuc*^ 
Aden once more fell into the possession of its oriieinal masters (the 
/^rahs), who still t*iJojr their system of monopoly and oppression to tbe 
greate^it eitent ; and, not only are the actual su- jects of this revolting 
government made sufferers hy its influence, but resident merchants*-* 
nny visitors of every nation, are alike rendered the sport of this osten- 
tatious harhnris ti. ThuM the town has lost its reputation, and vainly calls 
forth all the credulity of imaginfition to trace (in its present degrft* 
ded state) the ruins of a va*<t city. It li tl i ily inhabited ; the popu- 
lation certainly not exceedinf; 600/J5ii, of whom are Jews 500, Banians, 
an<l the reat Arahs. The fwo former oc^cupy the best houses, and are 
oonsidemhly the most opulent. The town of Aden holds an ai«istant 
Governor (or Dowlnh). u Custom Master with one or two assistant^ 
and a guard of forty oi* fifty Bedouin soldiers. 

The government is des|>otic in tiie extreme, al>so1ute power being 
Te8te<l in the hands of an indepen<lent prin«*e, an irn>»e<'ile old man who 
rea<lily and tveloomely s:icrific«s everything to the attaitnuenc «-f two 
adored objects-— (ind<den('e and wealth.) Thi^ Prinee, or Snltati, govem- 
ins: the wliole territory of the Alnlalee trii.e (is nametl M lla«)^ii Bea 
Fudthel A^mIuI Knrreeiii), fifty y(*ais o( age.' His family consists of 
seven sons, the ehlest twenty-two and the youngest six years oUL 



Haickd Atif 

FrDTHCL, 

Abdulla, 
Abddl, 



KURREEX, 

Khamas, 

SOBAIL. 



I have added this list of their names, as it is customary for the son to 
8aooee<l the father in the government of the tril»e. 

There are counties** advantage;* to 1*0 derived from the possc^ssion of 
this port ; that it is nnqne^itiuniihly the one best adapted for trade oil 
the whole coast of Arabia, is an estal'lished fact, both from is natural 
fitness as a sea port, and more ea|»ecial1y on account of its geographic 
eal position. It will l»e a happy circumstance when the merefaant 
and tnveUer oan find easy aooess to the rich proviuoiss of Tomeii^ and 
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Hydramoni, xvh^re coifHe, srums, fmnkincensp, and other valuable pro- 
du«'e will Jifl r I a lucrative return for tlie nierch m'lijp of our own 
country, hikI H.i'linjr vi'ssels I e j'pnre'l « lie dnn^or and expense of the 
route tlirou;.h h»» straits of Bab-Hl-Mandeb — Aden would thus, no doubt 
be gra'lually n'covernd from its present servile intliirence ; and as it 
receives (rom Britirth perseverance the first step towards regaining ita 
former grandeur and Ci'lehrity, England may at the same time find her 
own views not deteriorated by the effort. Tlie Sultan will perhaps in- 
terfere some slight ohstaole when he perceives the increasing influence 
of another power ; hut his imbecility and grovelling diMposititui have 
evinct'd then selvts too recently to render him a foimidatde opponent 
to thp perteverinc/ btandnets of an European dijdomatist. It may not 
appear an uninteresting digression to relate a circumstance whicli took 
place in the year of our J^ord J 836 and may serve as a convincing tes- 
timony that the vahmr of this Sultan would pr«'sene no <]eterniined or 
iosurmounrable impedinieut, should the views, now in conteniplation be 
ever realized. 

A party of the Foutholee tribe made an excursion into the Abdalee 
territory, ami unmolested, j.ioceeded ns far as Aden, whicb they of 
course entered ransacke«l and robbed of 30,000 dolbirH; after tbis, by 
the ndvicH of tbeip patron saint, Sheik Seiii Ben Alvee Hydroose, they 
re'reate<|, connnitiing very little devastation elsewhere. VVben the 
Sultan receive<l intellig<^nce <>f bis immense loss, his rage became ungo- 
verind>le ; Hn<l in a transport of pansion he ordered that a land au<l sea 
force should he immediately fitted out, and tlie dominions of the 
Foutheli'es invaded without mercy. 'Ibis was done, and a measureless 
quantity of powder and shot wasted at too great a distance from, the 
maramlers to do tbe slightest ii»jury to any one of tbem. The an^ry 
temper of the Sultan at length became calm, and he actually entered 
into a promise to pay a yearly tribute of 364 dollars, 365 monsuries, 
and 40 camel loads of jowarree, to the invaders if they would proclaim 
ft treaty of p«mce. Tbis anecdote will not exhibit any extraordinary 
courage in the character of a Prince, and the Chief of a powerful tribe, 
containing about 10,000 souls, and able upon emergency to bring 4,000 
niatehlocks into the field ; but they are an indolent irresolute people, 
too nearly reflecting tlie conduct of their ruler. 

An eminent traveller has compared the scenery of Aden to that of 
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Cintra, but the imagination must possess more' fertility than mine does, 
to perceive any just resemblance (in the dreary dark and trackless 
heights of Shumshan) to the fertile loveliness of that immortal hill. 

The most imposing feature in the scenery of Arabia appears in the 
wild grandeur of its magnificent and dark mountains ; although arid 
and barren to a degree, their variety of shape forms , a great and 
striking beauty. 

From the town of Aden, and gradually ascending to the top of 
Gibul Shumshan, the eye passes over an immense plain, surrounded by 
singularly pointed hills rising above each other, in every fantastical« 
form, till nature seems to have raised an amphitheatre of her own, and 
in commemoration of the work has crowned the summit of these lesser 
peaks with many an interesting and honorable record of the past. 

The remains of several old fortifications, and other edifices, are to be 
met with amongst the rugged paths of Gibul Shumshan. In 1838, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Swan, Dr. Arbuckle and Mr. Hamilton, I 
ascended this mountain, and discovered to my surprise that an excellent 
road had already been made, from its base to the very edge of its 
summit, built in a zig-zag direction ; or (I would rather say) in one 
continuation of irregular angles, varying from twenty to forty degrees, 
ten and twelve feet broad, and in some places raised to the height of 
twenty feet. 

Many centuries must have elapsed since this great and skilful 
undertaking was completed, yet it is extraordinary to observe how 
slightly it has suffered from the destructive consequence of time ; an 
engineer of the present day might be induced to question the 
anti.quity of such efificient labourers, but I believe there exists no doubt 
of the remote erck in which this road was constructed. While I was 
occupied in the more immediate duties of the survey, another important 
fact was ascertained through the united perseverance of the late Dr, 
Hutton and Mr. Cruttenden, concerning a narrow path of land whieh 
has for many years been classed among the relics of Boman industry* 
However, these gentlemen have now placed every particular of this 
(frequently mistaken) track beyond the possibility of dispute, and disK 
covered to the world (" not a Boman road,") but the celebrated Aque- 
duct of Solyman, extending to the immense distance of 16,320 yards 
inland. It is built with red brick and stone, and about four feet six 
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inches wide, the water-course enclosed measures nineteen by sixteen 
inches, commencing at Dureil)-el-Arabi, a wall at the entrance of 
Aden and terminating at Biyar Amlieit, from whence the water was 
drawn to supply the several reservoirs placed at certain distances 
along its side. The vast labor and expense employed by the Turks 
in securing a sufficient supply of water js almost inconceivable. The 
number of picturesque over-hanging tanks, which are filled l^y tho 
mountain stream, and made from excavations in the limestone rook| 
with the deep hollows beneath prepared to receive the surplus water 
overflowing from those above, can scarcely have required more indefa* 
tigahle exertion than the abysmal well of the valleys. There are se- 
veral tanks of great magnitude in and around the town, and about 
SOO wells He towards the plain, many of which are hewn out of the 
solid rock from 60 to 125 feet <leep. The well of Biyar Amheit, be-^ 
fore mentioned, is nearly sixty feet in depth, and the ruins around it of 
a small protecting fort attach an additional interest to its origin ; ano- 
ther splendid tank just beyond the wall I have previously noticed was 
exclusively intended for the use of vessels in tho harbour. These in* 
numerable and vast resources naturally must lead a traveller to infer 
that the population of Aden was indeed considerable, or the luxury of 
eleanliness estimated by the Turks in a higher degree than by those 
who now occupy and govern the country. It is very apparent that at 
least the bare idea of a deficiency was apprehended by its governors as 
the worst calamity which could possibly befall the people* 

Scarcely 250 years ago Aden ranked amongst the proudest commer- 
cial cities of the East, but how different is its present condition, even 
trade depending on the chance vessels passing from tlie Gulf of Persia, 
India, and Mocha, from whence the inhabitants procure a few cotton 
cloths, iron, lead, rice, dates, &c. ; and occasionally boats from Burbura, 
Bander Gassum and Zeyla, laden with sheep, afford the Arabs an op« 
portunity of purchasing cattle of a larger and superior kind to thosa 
of their own province. The only commodities exported consist of 
coffee and jowaree, in very small quantities, nevertheless a heavy duty 
is levied upon each article of import and export, and although a pur* 
chase be ever so trifling it involves a concomitant expense by way of 
tax. Land is charged at the rate of 25 per cent., and I believe the whola 
amount of regular revenue duty is about 12,000 dollars annually ;*- 
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albeit the Dowlah mauages to increase this sum rather considerablj 
by certain extra charges adapted to the occasion, and it really may be 
advocated in praise of this liberal steward, tliat he carefully allots to 
his sacred master a portion of the immunities arising from the charge 
by which travellers are constantlj^ defrauded. The Sultan possesses 
two or three vessels, and is considered the principal mercliant of his 
tribe. It is most lamentable to see an independent Prince, uniting 
every requisite wherewith to reinstate this fallen city, so completely 
blinded to every sense of advancement. The trifling cost which is 
expended to support the dignity he never deserved, certainly does not 
exceed 800 or 1000 dollars per annum,* 

On the southward side of the plain just beyond Aden, is a burial- 
ground or cemetery of the Turks, replete with interest to the historian ; 
many of the graves are wholly constructed of beautifully-veined and 
clear white marble. The head-stones ate generally inlaid with jasper 
tablets, on which an inscription is engraved, surmounted by the cap and 
turban (Turkish insignia), relieved by many elaborate and curiously-ex* 
ecuted devices. 

There arc three brass guns still remaining at Aden, and which are 
no doubt relics of Solyman the Magnificent (this may fairly be sup- 
posed frpm the inscriptions they bear,) perhaps brought to Aden by 
his Aeet in the year 1530, and cast from the models of the great guiis 
h^ had previously captured from a Venetian galley. The principal resi- 
dence of the Sultan is at Lahighe, a dirty populous town about fifteen 
miles from Aden,lat. 13* 2', long. W 00' 30'% standing on a widW 
plain surrounded by gardens of date-trees. This palace is built of 
^lud and stono, neither remarkable for its beauty or size. The law of 
order assuredly novel* existed here, the streets seem entirely formed by 
chance, Tvith9ut the slightest regard to paths, or scarcely any road at 
all ; one other stone house adorns the east end of tlie town, while 1^'e 
less Stplendid are constructed of cadjan, in the most rude unsightly 
style. 

Lajiijghe contains probably 5,Q00 souls, among whom are a few 
mis^irable Jews and Somalis. The house of the Sultan ^s guardM 
by ^ hpst of armed slavey ; I do not suppose he has more then ^00 sol- 
4i^r3 whp receive a stated remuneration for their hard services. The 
seen.^ry and plimato of trihigjie are both equally sad in prospect ; tho9« 
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inhabitants who constantly reside within its walls are sallow, unhealthy 
small, and slender men, nor do the women possess one charm of person 
or manner, — an uncouth address and graceless savage air are their only 
chances to attract attention. Tiie Bazaar is filled with inferior silk 
cotton cloths, dates, ghee, tobacco, and such like, most of them the 
produce of their own manufacturers and gardens; a great portion of the 
land in the neighbourhood is cultivated, and produces a small quantity 
of fruits and flowers, amongst which I observed the melon, lime, 
mangoe, almond, plaintain, and jasmine, which last is very highly 
prized by the Bedouin girls, who link it into wreaths to adorn their 
raven tresses. 

In the journey from Aden to Lahighe the traveller passes through 
a number of scattered villages, thinly populated, those named Dumb 
Mahula, and Mistera, were collections of the rudest huts, each village 
having a tower, built expressly for the protection of the villagers* 
The spoils of three shipwrecks, which had recently occurred, bedecked 
the persons of this un warlike people, and many of their weapons were 
ornamented with gold and silver. 

The religion of the Abdalee Tribe is Mahometan, and they are 
apparently very strict observers of their creed. Indeed, some of the 
laws, wiiioh our civilized ideas began to hope were altogether become 
obsolete, still flourish here in pristine barbarity. In the town of Aden 
there are several mosques, but only one is kept in repair, owing to its 
having been named in honor of a patron saint (Misjeed Sheik Hydroose.) 
It is supported by donations from those disciples of Miihomed who 
visit the town, some bestowing their charity from pure respect for the 
stfUctity of the founder, others may be actuated by a more selfish reliance' 
upon his power to grant them a prosperous and safe voyage home 
again to the land of their destiny ; the descendants of this saint are 
universally reverenced, and benefit vastly by the frequent and munifi- 
cent o£ferings to this tomb or mosque. It enables them to enjoy a mode 
of life and display a richness of dress wholly diflerent from their abject- 
looking neighbours ; yet I ought not to pass by the more admirable' 
traits which have been witnessed in the disposition of this venerated 
family : on one occasion they entirely clothed and fed a number of 
ihipwrecked starving people, who otherwise must have perished from 
the cruelty of the Bedouins, who had plundered them of the little pro- 
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perty left from the wreck, stripped, ill-treated, and then abandoned tho 
miserable creatures to their inevitable fate ; however, the generous frank- 
hearted goodness of this little sainted community sheltered, provided, 
and finary restored them to their homes. ' To strangers, those I would 
say who are not familiar with 4he apathetic indifference of these people 
towards the distressed, this fact msiy not appear so intimately connect- 
ed with my present ohject as it really is ; still, 1 can assure the reader, 
that to one who has observed them until half reconciled to forego the 
pleasure of anticipating more than perpetual disaffection and cruelty 
nmong these uncultured scenes, a coincidence like that just related 
seldom occurs, without speaking to the heart in behalf of the unknown 
savage much more forcil)ly than the every day plausibility of the 
uncertain multitude with whom we almost hourly commingle. 

The dress of the Abdalees, from the Sultan to the poorest Arab, 
consists chiefly of the striped turban, more or less costly, varying of 
course according to the property of the wearer, with the flowing robe, 
sash and girdle usually worn by Arabs. Their women assume the mask 
when within the precincts of the town, and generally cover themsplves 
in a drapery of blue, cotton of the darkest shade ; this appears to be the 
favorite colour, from the effectual manner in which it conceals, not only 
the age of the dress, but also the habitual indolence of the wearer. I 
can hardly imagine a more slothful negligent people than these Arabians 
•^unwashed, unshaven, they lounge about tbe streets, exhibiting the 
most reckless specimens of degraded humanity ; yet they were not always 
thus, and therefore it may be hoped the redeeming era is not far 
distant, when we.shall see this portion of our fellow men raised to their 
primitive independence, and the unceasing prayer of a Christian country 
at last fully answered* 

I should not have proceeded so far without describing the positioja 
of Seerah, a fortified island commanding the eastern bay and town 
of Aden. This is a triangular rock about 430 feet high^ the most 
elevated point to the southward, not more than half a mile long by 600 
yards broad. Of late years the sand has filled up the small haven which 
used to divide Seerah from the coast of Arabia, consequently, at low 
water, it is quite united with the main land, except about two fathoms 
immediately under the ruined battery on the north side of the island, 
where small boats frequently anchor. 
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Ou the summit of Seerah stands an old fort of a triangular shape, 
with a wall which reaches down to the round tower on the other side— 
the only fortification now perfect. During the dreadful contest 
between the Turks and Portuguese, the latter obtained possession of 
this little island, and terrii)Ie was the havoc they effected from the 
commanding station occupied by them, in the round tower just men- 
tioned ; ihey were, however, subsequently defeated by those in the 
triangular fort, and compelled to evacuate in favor of the Turks. 

Supposing the fortifications were repaired and the necessary arrange- 
ments niade, one would fancy that a mere handful of men could defend 
it against the strength of hundreds* Three reservoirs for water still 
remain, but one of them is almost entirely filled up with sand and 
stones ; the other two only require trifling repairs. 

In the eastern bay the anchorage ground is very regular, so that a 
vessel may choose her own position, from five to ten fatiioms; during 
tlie easterly winds a beavy swell rolls in, but in June, July and 
August, with tlie wind from the westward, good anchorage and smooth 
water may be always found close under the island of Seerah. The 
hot dry gusts blowing from over the hills are usually very strong and 
<lisagreeable. 

From Cape Aden the land turns suddenly to the N. N. E. for 
nineteen miles, then again to the eastward for twelve miles, reaching 
to Ras Seilan ; soundings very irregular, shoal water extending to a 
considerable distance ofif shore. Vessels should if possible avoid this 
bay owing to the difficulty they might experience in getting out of 
it when blowing hard from the eastward : a ship was wrecked here in 
1836, and two buggaloes narrowly escaped sharing the same fate. 

1 he land round the bay is fiat and sandy, particularly in the centre, 
gradually improving in appearance towards Ras Seilan ; a low plain 
spreads itself into the interior covered with stunted bushes, patches of 
the cotton-tree and acacia, which last thrives in groat luxuriance in 
this dry and marshy soil. 

Proceeding easterly, the line of coast for about forty miles is worthy 
of remark, from its liaving caused more altercation between the 
Fouthelees and Yaffaees than any other part of their territories. It 
honestly belongs to the latter tribe, but during the years of 1837 and 
1838 the Fouthelees have driven every other competitor from the field. 
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Th«ir great anxiety concerning the appropriation of this land is excited 
by the abundant produce of the cotton-trees. The last victory 
gained by the Fonthelees happened within the present year, when they 
took possession of the three Towers erected a short distance inland 
for the protection of this liighly-favored spot, expelled the Yaffaees, 
and (I believe) are still in unquiet possession, being constantly subject 
to the daring incursions of their rival chieftains ; 500 Bedouins 
are kept in careful readiness to repel the slightest indication of an en- 
croachment. 

The village near the Towers is named Gab Wallee, in lat. 13* C 16' 
N., long. 45® 24^ E. During my visit preparations were in progress 
for the renewal of hostilities between this tribe and the Foutheleea, 
whose twclvemonth*s truce would expire on the 18th of January, 1838, 
700 matchlocks were already collected, the cotton had been gathered 
in and forwarded to the interior of the Fouthelee province, thence to 
be conveyed to Hydramont for sale. The Yaflfaees have no vessels of 
any kind, consequently the tr«ide is wholly confined to the inland. 

The population of this tribe amounts to nearly 20,000, dispersed 
over an immense territory, bounded on the N. IC. side by that of the 
Fouthelees, and on the opposite almost bordering the confines- of 
Hydramont. 

The country is mountainous, intersected by large fertile villages (or 
rather valleys capable of being fertilized) ; coffee, wheat, and jowaree 
are all cultivated in great abundance, and whenever the Yaffaees 
chance to be on amicable terms with their neighbours they sell each- 
other apart of the various produce of their lands. 

I expected to find the climate very different to what I really experi- 
enced, having so frequently heard it described as particularly un- 
genial, owing to the sudden transitions from heat to cold, yet I will' 
venture (ever in opposition to advanced opinion) to pronounce the tem- 
perature of the hills about this coast as the most salubrious that could 
be anticipated within the tropics, although perhaps a little too c6ld on 
the summit of the mountains, which are from 6 to 7,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The Natives actually shivered when I questioned theoi 
on the subject. These heights seem to be inhabited by a distinct race^ 
who seldom descend to the lowlands, some of them never quit their 
own frigid atmosphere to be warmed by the heat of the plains. These 
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oiroumstfttices must have given rise to the idea (which every traveller 
partakes), that when landing on this coast a person is necessarily ex- 
posed to the unhealthful changes of its temperature. The scenery is 
chiefly in woodland, and luxuriantly watered ; the coffee plant thrives 
exceedingly well in the valleys, and the quantity produced plentifully 
supplies their own people, leaving a large portion to be disposed of 
amongst other tribes. 

Sultan All Ben Ghaleb, chieftain of the Yaffaees and sole Governor 
of these vast dominions, is a bold, resolute, and fierce Bedouin, with a 
daring yet handsome expression of countenance. His family consists of 
several sons and daughters ; the eldest girl is married to the Sultat^ of 
the Fouthelees, which relationship, however, does not prevent their fre« 
quent and ungenerous collisions, making deadly war the compact of 
more kindred ties : but notwithstanding these incessant contests the 
father retains a very tender affection for his daughter, and presents are 
continually exchanged between them by the medium of slaves, who are 
permitted free ingress and egress throughout the country. 

The principal residence of Sultan Ati Ben Ghaleb is at El Gharrah, 
a town about 100 miles, or 5 days' journey from Sughra. 

My party had no apportunity of gaining more than a slight aoquain-^ 
tan^ with these people ; what I observed only tended to confirm the 
opinions I have previously given, the character of the whole tribe be- 
ing described in that of its chieftain. Healthy and vigorous in ap- 
pearance, fierce and trustless in oommunicfttion, and desperate to a 
degree when attacked or offended. They possess large flocks of goats 
and slieep, an incredible number of camels, and a few horses. 

Bas Seilan, a low, round, sandy point in lat. 13^ 3' 30^^ N., long. 
45^28' S^y E. A few date-trees grow near the eclge^ with larger trees 
to the northward and westward of it. The bank of soundings (off this 
cape) extends for about ten miles, shoaling suddenly as you approach 
the shore, from 100 fathoms to forty, decreasing to twelve fathoms at 
two and half miles distance, then again gradually lessening. 

About one and half mile to the westward of the Cape lies the village 
of Sheik Abdulla ben Maorbut, containing one square building and a 
few huts, forming the south and v^st boundary of the Fouthelee terri- 
tory, a^d at which that oi the Yaffaeo commences. 

From Ras Seiiao towards Sughra the coast runs in a stri^ight lin^ 
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for twenty-tvfo miles, then curves a little to the east,, with a sandjr 
beach the whole wny. 

Barbow Hocks, deriving their name from the gentleman to whom 
we are indebted for their discovery. They are two dangerous rocky 
reefs covered by one, two, and three fathoins of water. The surest 
and best mark by which to clear these, will l^e found in the dark hill 
called Kermin Kalasi, forming a saddle from- the eastward, which 
bears from the Sultan's castle at Sughra W. 8" 30' S., distant four 
miles. It should not be brought to the eastward of north when com- 
ing from the sourhward, nor approached under fifteen fathoms three«« 
quaters of a mile of them. There is a good channel between the reefs 
and the shore, of about two or three miles wide. 

On leaving Sughra and standing to the southward the town of 
Al-Salih presents itself (a few miles inland). It contains 200 houses^ 
forty of these are built <»f stone ; its population amounts to 500. The 
whole trade of this place is monopoliz'jd by a few Banians, among 
whom is the Sultan's agent ;. occasional vestiges of cultivation relieve 
the aspect of this uncheering desert, and bids the wejiried observer 
hope for a more lively prospect as he proceeds. Tx> the south east of 
Al-Salih the tomb of a Sheikh lies near the beach, and a party of fisher-* 
men have most irreligiously appropriated it to the most unsaintly uses,^- 
hauling up their boats at the spot, and converting this sacred 
depository into any thing but a place of devotion. The people o6 
Al-Salih evinced ^reat faith and civility in their manner to us ; some o^ 
my officers managed to bag a few partridges in their visit to the town, 

About six and half miles to the westward of Al-Salih is a village 
called El Khor, surrounded by low hills in which small towers have* 
been erected for the purpose of its protection. The inhabitants are 
professed agriculturists, devoting their time entirely to the improve- 
ment of the land, and testifying most certainly tliat the soil of these 
countries only requires the usual process to render it fruitful and pro- 
ductive. These people irrigate it most industriously, thereby rewarding 
themselves tenfold for the labour they bestow. At Al-Salih and El' 
Khor the nephew of the Sultan presides as a lesser Chief or Sheikh. 

Sughra, the princip.il sea-port of the Foutheelee province, is a- 
small village in which the Sultan and his family frequently reside 
for several months ; it is protected by a large stone edifice honored 
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by the name of Caslk. This village is situated on the borders of 
a plain with the mountain of Gibul Kharazi to the eastward ; 
the valley (leading to Wadi Bahrein) north, and a number of granite 
bills (terminating in a point which I conceive must be the one 
Horsburgh lias designated the Black Point) to the westward ; this last is 
a small eminence surrounded by a belt of low land; and some distance 
from the sea« 

The population of this village numbers about 200 ; a quantity of 
jowaree is cultivated in the vicinity, also a large grove of date-treea 
belonging to the Castle, which is kept in excellent order by the in- 
habitants, affording them constant occupation and amusement. One rido 
of the low belt of land commencing at Gibul Kharazi, forms the 
plain on which Sughra stands, being almost enclosed on every side by the 
Yaffaee territory, and most admirably adapted to the purposes of trade ; 
it has a small but convenient harbour (formed by a nook or break 
in the reef,) reaching about half a mile oflf shore, in which I have seen 
several buggaloes at anchor. It has 1, 2, and 2| fathoms on it, and 
I think it is sufficiently capacious to hold twenty moderately sized 
boats ; the safest mark to be observed for entering this nook is the 
Castle of Sughra, and six miles inland a dark hill shaped like a barn^ 
with a peak on its west end. 

This transmit takes a vessel dose to that point of the reef which is 
most perceptible in approaching from the southward, and inside of 
which she may choose her situation according to her draft of water. 
The Honorable Company's surveying ship PaUnunu anchored in 9 
jGathoms, 600 yards off the reef, with a sand and mud bottom, and 
the Harbour of Sughra in a line with the date grove, the Castle is in 
lat. IS^ 2r30''N.; long. 45^46, E. High water at seven o'clock 
full and change, with eight or nine feet rise and fall. The flood tide 
setting to the westward. 

The Export and Import Duties amount to 600 dollars annually, and 
perquisites from every source are indisputably considered the property 
oftheSultaq. Ambergris varies from one to 400 dollars yearly, thus 
adding another considerable sum to the Chiefs income. This place is 
well supplied with fresh and good water. I purchased several bullocks 
(similar to those of Surat) at a moderate price, also a few sheep, and 
poultry, onions, and pumpkins. 
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The Palinurut, under my command, appears to have been the first 
European vessel ever anchored on tliis parti of the coast, and certainly 
it was most anmsing to witness the curiosity excited by the men, women, 
and children, in crow<1s, collected on the beach to see this '* Giant of 
the Waters ;" some proclnimed their amazement by the most unharmo* 
nious vociferations ; others timidly watched every motion with the stupid 
gaze of vulgar and intense surprise ; while some whose demeanour 
exhibited a more humanized sense of things, and seemed to attach a 
deeper interest to our appearance than the mere wonder of the moment, 
came forward to meet the officers who were landing, and fearfully 
questioned the motive for the intention. They were easily appeased, 
and their first alarm almost forgotten when the thunder of three guns 
rung upon their astonished ears. This was followed by one universal 
shout of admiration and applause, and the compliment was promptly 
answered by an apology for a salute from the Castle ; when two or three 
boats were immediately seen pushing off the shore, laden with presents 
of sheep, fruit, and many other acceptable trifles from the Sultan, 
who politely requested to know the reasons that could liave induced 
us to pay him the honor of a visit. In reply, I wrote him a civil letter 
stating the cause of our arrival, described from whence we came, and 
in fact mentLoned every circumstance calculated to allay the anxiety 
of his enquiries. The next morning brought a note of welcome, ex*- 
pressing every sentiment of friendship and hospitality, assuring me of 
his eagerness to be made of service to me and my officers, and 
entreating that he might have the pleasure to see us on shore. Of 
course I did not scruple to accept this invitation, and hastened to return 
due thanks for his generous civility. 

He had never before seen an Englishman, and consequently oar 
meeting was rather awkward, for the dull earnest manner in which he 
proffered me the salutation of his country impressed me with a roost 
unfayorable opinion of his sagacity, and, 1 confess, rendered me some- 
thing more taciturn than is usual on these occasions ; as our interview 
lengthened he gradually inproved, frequently raising his eye from the 
ground on which it had obstinately rested since my entrance, till at 
length it became fixed on me, preparatory to starting me out of a reverie 
wherein he and his suite had not worn the most pleasing colours, and 
emphatically demanded an answer to tbe following question— Whe- 
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ther the English, Tvho know every thing, could manufacture a field-piece 
that should unscrew in the centre, so as to be carried any distance, 
over mountains by camels or other animals ? Imagine my surprise to 
find such an idea the result of this Bedouin's cogitations. It had evi- 
dently originated from his own mind, and proved so diflerent a display. 
of understanding to what I anticipated, that I hoped by yet lingering a 
little while I might discover something more pleasing about my new 
friend, and the sequel amply rewarded this trial of patience. He grew, 
reconciled to my presence, his countenance brightened, and his features 
recovered the intellectual expression nature had originally intended 
them to possess, but which certainly upon introduction would be pro-, 
nounced as the most inanimate receptacle for human feelings. After 
conversing on various subjects, he professed a great anxiety to be on 
friendly terms with persons who came from the greatest nation of the 
world; (and truly the reports from the adjacent tribes had done suffi- 
cient credit to our characters,) and that when he considered their flat- 
tering encomiums, he declared the English were the only people he 
ever wished to conciliate, remarking that all who did so became 
equtiUy rich and noble, and that they alone could prevent the Egyp- 
tian force from conquering his whole country. Mutual satisfaction 
followed our interview, and a few hours afterwards his Prime Minister, 
^as sent to present me with a beautiful Arabian horse, the best his stud 
afforded. I had a difficult task to avoid accepting this gift, especially . 
since it was intended as the first pledge of amity between us, civility 
appeared to demand its immediate acceptance, and most diligently did . 
I incite my ingenuity to devise some way of refusing the kind offering 
without offending a people whom we may at a future period find it , 
politic to claim an acquaintance with. 1 ventured to represent the pos- , 
sible hardships and deprivations the noble creature must encounter on ^ 
board the ship, saying also that I must ever feel highly sensible of his • 
goodness and attention during my visit, and reiterating the pleasure it ' 
would have given me to commemorate our first acquaintance by the 
acceptance of his magnificent gift ; but that duty compelled me to 
remain at sea for many months, and I could not support the pain of 
seeing his beautiful horse gradually pine to death, in the confined pri- 
son which he must necessarily be doomed to occupy in the vesseU My 
reasoning scarcely sufficed to convince liim that I did not reject his 
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present from any unfiiendly motive : however, it proved the surest 
appeal to his hearty and I thought the most suitable excuse that could 
be made, and one which came directly wHhin the limits of his compre«- 
hension, for it is singular to observe the kind considerate care uniformly 
evinced to their cattle by the natives of these wild countries. Thus 
terminated my visit to the great Ctuef of the Fouthelees, and the 
retrospect will I trust be as gratifying to him as it certainly is to the 
officers of the Palitittrtts. 

The name of this Sultan is Abdulla ben Hamed ben Fouthelee. In 
1^7 his family consisted of three sons and three daughters, under tlie 
fige of twelve. His present wife (the mother of his six children) is 
a chughter of his neighbour Sultan Ali ben Gorleb^ of the Yaffaees. 
Five of the Chiefs brothers live with him--.Salur, Nasur, Fouthel, 
Ebraim, and Marzur, besides a little multitude of nephews and cousins, 
to whofh he awards a separate dynasty as they arrive at a proper age ; 
but this power is never extended towards his brethren, who are con« 
stantly near him, and whose actions are noted with the most rigid 
scrutiny. I had the honor of an introduction to three of these 
gentlemen. 

Abdulla ben Ahmed ben Fouthelee is a man of slight proportions, 
'"'''*^* ' ^1l(t£ir from prepossessing in appearance. His greatest happiness ap- 
pears to depend on the indulgence of his restless disposition. Con- 
stantly seen on horseback, with his charger fully caparisoned for war^ 
resting during the day, and perpetually abroad by night, he forces the 
sheiks of the different districts to a vigilant discharge of their duty, — 
they never being apprized beforehand of the frequent visits he pays 
them. He is represented by his tribe as extremely energetic in ad- 
dress, enterprising and determinate in war, astute and subtle in trans- 
actions of commerce, yet withal possessing an inordinate respect for 
justice and benevolence. In the execution of his sentences he observes a 
scrupulous adherence to the punishment he originally determines to in* 
flict, and on no occasion whatever has he been prevailed on to mitigate the 
rigour of a sentence once awarded. Some palliation may perhaps be 
found for this resolute and obstinate tenacity when we hear that he 
calmly attends to every argument adduced by the parties, both pro and 
con, previous to the condemnation of his culprit. Two instances, re- 
lated to me by one of his followers, may serve to elucidate the usual 
severity of his judgments. 
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A slave at Assule was convicted of burglary in the house of a Banian. 
The Sultan, after minute in<)uiry^ sentenced the captive to be drowned. 
He was accordingly placed in a boat, rowed to a considerable distance 
from land, and then mercilessly thrown overboard, with a heavy weight 
attached to his legs, in order to prevent any chance of escape. My 
second tale relates to a native of Sughra, unhappily discovered in the 
act of making a small hole with his finger in a bag of jawaree, for the 
purpose of satisfyii)g a most craving appetite. This was a ease of 
theft, but owing to the emergency which induced it, the man's finger 
was only cut off and sewn to (he bag as a warning to other hungry 
wretches : yet this was considered but a slight punishment for the 
orime committed. Let us then at least infer that honesty may be anti- 
oipated from a man who can hold a breach of it in such fearful 
abhorrence. 

The Sultan is tlio richest merchant and the principal agriculturist of 
his tribe. According to the most authentic information, his privoto 
property consists of thirty-five horses, 2,o00 camels, and about 10,000 
•heep. Wheat, jawaree, dates and plantains are the general produce of 
the soil : jawaree and dates appear to be indigenous throughout the 
provinces of this coast. 

As a chieftain the Sultan ranks particularly high, his tribe is com- 
puted at nearly 15,000 souls 4,000 of whom are perfect warriors, car- 
rying as many matchlocks and bidding defiance to the people around 
them ; but a notion of prudent policy nevertheless keeps them on good 
terms with the O wily ees, whose number greatly exceeds their own. 
The Yaffaees and Abdalees are the most frequent losers by their close 
neighbourhood. 

The territory of the Fouthelecs extends (northerly) to the distance 
of eighty miles, bounded on the east and west by Makatein, and 
Sheik ben Maarbut, or Ras Jaglar ; the greater part of this province is 
mountainous, Gibul Kharazi (the highest point) is about 4,442 feet above 
the sea. The valley of Wadee Bash Rann winds itself in beautiful lux- 
uriance among the intricacies of this hill, embellishing it with lovely 
streams of fresh and excellent water flowing into one vast and exten- 
sive lake, from whence the valley derives its name. 

The largest village in this province is called Maine, containing a po- 
pulation of nearly 1,500 ; it lies to the N. W. of Sughra, thirty-six hours* 
journey. 
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Each town or cultivated district is defended by block-houses. The 
] uhabi tan ts themselves for the most part inhabit the natural excava- 
tions about the mountains and rocks, leading quiet pastoral lives, and 
bestowing all their cares and affections on their families and flocks. 
Yet, notwithstanding this love of seclusion, they are ever obedient to the 
Sultan's word, exchanging upon the moment the peaceable retreat of the 
valley for the daring and more hazardons adventures of war and 
ttirmoil. The men cover their slight figures with a dark blue folded . 
cloth bound over the loins. The women assume a greater degree of 
elegance in their attire, wearing a loose robe of the same colour, with . 
long hanging sleeves. The hair of the younger women is always ar- 
ranged in a most becoming style ; braided and plaited in a hundred dif«» 
ferent sizes, it is permitted to fall over the shoulders in a bewitching neg- 
ligence, which adds considerably to the graceful freedom of their manner. 
These people did not endeavour to escape observation by concealing 
their faces in the drapery about them, (as others frequently do,) but re- 
turned our looks of admiration with a very original simplicity. The 
Foutheelees are assuredly the prettiest women I ever met with in Ara- 
bia, and from the urbanity and frankness of their intercourse with us, 
created an universal feeling of kindness and interest. 

My party were exceedingly amused by very many perfectly rational 
tales of elopement and mesalliances, amongst this rude uncivilized . 
community. 

The men dwelling near Sheryen were all well armed, and the saluta- 
tion with which they greet a brother soldier in passing, is by squaring 
the matchlocks above the head, thereby bespeaking friendship as in . 
other countries ; a different welcome betokens the ordinary acquaintance 
or relation — these last merely exchange a mutual touch of the hand, an- 
swering the purpose of our more deliberate English compliment of "good 
morning" or " good bye," On entering the presence or approaching 
near to the Sultan, they immediately bend the knee and kiss the 
earth, this is repeated according to the respect they require to shew. 

The Hirka, or Kallian, is almost unknown here; very few of this tribe 
enjoy the luxury of smoking in any way, as it is considered too debili« 
tating a practice for men trained to war. 

The people occasionally eat meat, but their general diet is of bread, 
dates, jawareci wheat and milk. They export a large quantity of a 
very »uperior kind of ghee. 
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Afc the time of my visit to this place the prices of their exports were 
as follows : — 

lb DoUar. 

Coffee. - - 12 - . 1 

Jawaree. - • 150 - • i 

Qhee. - - 24 - - 1 

I believe they grow no fruit except the plantain, nor do they appear 
to have the desire of cultivating any other. Rice is highly prized by 
them, whenever they are fortunate enough to procure such a treat. 

The Fouthelees are professedly Mahoraedans, but so careless in the 
observance of the Koran that even the fast of the Ramnzan passes with- 
out the knowledge of the mountaineers ; and this, according to their 
ideas, amounts to the very climax of disaffection amongst the more 
strict adherents to the faith. Young men are not permitted to marry 
until the most barbarous law of their creed has been performed, which 
usually takes place at the age of twenty. 

From Suglira to Makatein Zegher the coast becomes very irregular, 
jutting out into small rocky points, and for some distance the land 
near the sea is particularly flat until approaching Glbul Kharazi, about 
thirteen miles to the east of Sughra. The ascent of this mountain 
begins at the edge of the shore, very gradually decreasing from it the 
whole way to Makatein Zeglier. 

Advancing to the eastward you suddenly lose the bank of soundings 
which reaches from Aden to the Fouthelee Hill or Gibul Kharazi, and 
find instead twenty or thirty fathoms water inshore. Whilst on the 
bank the soundings are a correct guide, and when off it a vessel is 
equally safe, with a mountain of 5,000 feet in ascent towering directly 
over her head, 

Gibul Fouthelee, thus named by Arab Navigators and by the 
inhabitants. Gibul Kharazi is an immense mountain or range of hills 
running parallel with the coast for nearly twenty miles. The highest 
part is at the west end^ and upwards of 5,400 feet high^ and declining 
to the eastward. 

The summit of this range is singularly shaped into gables, peaks 
and bluff points. The most conspicuous gable is nearly in the centre 
of the mountain, or near west, rising 3,900 feet above the sea. This 
lull is very remarkable from an opening like an immense embrasure, 
which gives it (from the eastward) the appearance of a double peak| 
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from whence it suddenly descends, so as to fall almost perpendicvilarlj 
towards the sea. The villages intersecting Gibul Kharasi are thickljr 
covered with vegetation. 

I failed in obtaining anchorage near this mountain; consequently the 
hope of traversing one or more of the beautiful valleys \fas wholly re- 
linquished, and the regret of my officers greatly augmented by the 
knowledge that these unexplored regions possessed a eoolness of tem- 
perature to which they had long been strangers. I think a geologisft 
would decidedly class the range of Gibul Kharazi among those moun- 
tains which are wholly composed of limestone ; of course some slight 
variety will exist every wliere. 

Makatein SfiGHiR is merely a small boat anchorage caused by four 
projecting rocks, and one other which is sunken. It has a shoal and 
rocky bottom, and boats should anchor with their coir eables in a sandy 
spot. This anchorage lies forty miles to the east of Sughra. 

Makatein, an anchorage to which trading vessels resort for shelter 
during the N. E. monsoon. The Cape, or rather a slightly prominent 
sandy point, is in lat. 13 "^ 25' 35'' N., long. 46 *• 26' 15'^ E. ; on itt 
verge some small low rocky islets project in a southerly direction^ 
with their surface perfectly white, owing to the excrescence formed by 
large flocks of birds constantly collecting on them. Vessels are often 
employed in clearing and bringing this away ; it is afterwards used for 
Agricultural purposes and serves abundantly to enrich the soil. Each 
rocky point has a channel between it and the next, of one and a half 
fathoms ; there are also several sunken rock soff the outer sandy point; 
indeed the line of rocky edges, above and below water, extend in a 
straight southerly direction for the space of 2,448 yards. It is on the 
.western side of these that vessels seek shelter, taking up a position 
according to their depth. The bottom is almost uniformly sandy^ with 
A few patches of rock. 

A ship might anchor in seven fathoms off the outer rocks, and find 
the swell considerable broken. I have twice done 490, and had the 
water (under lee of the rocks) very smooth, although the wind was 
blowing hard, and the surf breaking very high on them. 

A person may easily And the coast of Makatein by observing the two 
■black hills immediately to the east of it and close on the sea. There 
•i^re othm three or four miles farther east, but not «o distinctly teparate 
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itt the first mentioned two ; Trhen arriving from the eastward they 
resemhie one long hill* 

From Mftkateiii to Howaiyah it is one lortg flat sandy beach, and in 
many parts to the westwanl continues low to the distance of some 
miles inland, almost reaclimg tlie border of the Foutlielee mountain. 
No <latigGr npod be approliendod hero, as the navigator will find ten 
and twelve fathoms al»out one or one and u half mile from the shore. 

Howaiyah, a small village coutanmiij the principal residence of 
the Sultan Nasir ben Al»u Bekr, chieftain of the Hrjali tribe. It is 
situated inland, so that vessels passing can merely perceive the top of 
Its largest houses. The late Dr. llulton and Mr. Smith (purser) land- 
ed immediately on our arrival here, and forthwith proceeded to the 
house of the Chief, taking with them a few trifling presents and a letter 
explanatory of onr visit. He received them with a cordial hospitality 
wliicli quickly dispelled every prejudice against him, evincing the 
kindness of a host in the most pleasing manner. 

After having rested and partaken of the Sidtan's farinaceous meal^ 
horses were provided and every opportunity aflporded to facilitate 
their journey through the different handets in the neighbotu'hood. I 
anchored off this village, entertaining no very favorable impression of 
its occupants ; for it will be seen, on reference to HorshurgKs DireC'^ 
tory^ that in 1715 the boat's crew of the Nathaniel (merchant ship) 
were desperately murdered at this place ; now I am happy to say it was 
not then possessed by even the ancestors of the present chief, the 
Urjulis having conquered it from the Beeri Laads (a subdivision of 
the Wyaadees) about sixty years ago. On my first introduction to the 
Sultan I mentioned the circumstance ; he seemed to be perfectly 
informed on the subject, and recurred to the date of the unhapj»y affair,. 
in order to relieve my mind from any distrust I might feel regarding 
the national character of his people* 

A short time after our arrival, as my cutter wassailing along shore^ 
some maliciously disposed Bedouins amused themselves by firing into 
Irer, and not exactly liking the idea of their sport, I forwarded a letter 
bearing my complaint to the Sultan, but did not certainly anticipate 
80 summary a method of proceeding as that which followed the receipt 
of my official. Four Bedouins were almost immediately apprehended 
and couvicted of the offence. The culprits proved to bd wanderipg. 
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P6^))^9<->tr(^9pa$9ing on the clpminions of tlie 17rja1i|iy and nofc m^n of 
his own tribe;— consequently they underwent the ordinary punishment 
qf being confined in a deep well and fed on jawaree cakes, with an 
occasional cup of water, until a ransom (adequate to tX\Q insult au4 
trespass) should be offered from 'tl)eir tribo. 

The population of Uowniyahy together with that of the hamletp 
surrounding, amount to 5,000, all of whom (in time of peace) are po* 
Oupied in the labours of husbandry, except a few poor fishermeu and 
those directly concerned in state affairs, and in attendance on the 
Sultan, The government of the Urjali tribe is despotic ; it9 preseit.t 
chief being wholly independent of every other power, ai>d highly esteeo^ 
ed among his people. 

The town contains 600 hounes erected in the Arab style of sup-dried 
bricks and cadjun. The largest is in lat. 13** 28' 45^ long. 46** 47^ 2§'' 
East, five nauticHl miles from the sea shore. The unmethodical arrange* 
ment of the buildings, added to the total absence of paint or chunanii 
produces a most unplensing effect. Groups of twenty or thirty dila- 
pidated huts lie scattered over an immense plain, with the intennediate 
spaces appropriated to the cultivation of jawaree, &o. In May 1835 I 
observed the people very busily employed in ploughing, sowing, enrich* 
ing, and preparing the soil in every way, nt the same moment that the 
l^arvest was taking place. The succession of crQps throughout the 
jcar is perfectly astonishing ; generally, I beliAve, they do not sow until 
after the commencement of the S. W, monsoon, when the tanks and 
vrells are amply filled, and the rain descends in such torrents from the 
mountains that it requires no labour to muis'en the ground. Phinta** 
tions of date-trees diversify the scene, and brighten the ahjoot solitude! 
of the miserablft little huts, till (in charity to the traveller) a beautiful 
t^nd picturesque landscape presents itself; hut this is only an illusioa 
produced by distance, — a nearer approach quickly dispels every charm 
of the prospect. The agriculturists of Howaiyah fnquendy exchange 
the surplus quantity of their grain, &c., for dates, iron, knives, aiid 
many useful articles with which about twenty or thirty boats arrive 
during the year, these little vessels then proceed along the coast, readily 
disposing of the jawaree to other tribes. At Ho^Taiyah I purchased 
some capital bullocks, with an abundant supply of good water and 
excellent fish. 

KA1B34UL, a town of th^ Ugalis, seven days' journey, or about 
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zlO mites /irom Howiiiyaliy contains the residence of Sultiiii AbduHaft 
(cousin of tlie cliief), is well populated, and tlie soil exuberantly fehile. 

iltJSQA^ another small town four miles further inland, in which th^ 
j^alace of Fareed ben Boobakhur and Hoosanee (brotliers of Abdullah) 
IS situated. 'Jhis is a quiet and secluded spot, and, like every other 
|lart of the chiers dominions, enjoys happiness and peace. 

•the Urjiili territories extend about 200 miles north, bounded bjf 
Alaka(ein, 6ibul Hummaree, and Wadi Sannm to the eastward, th4 
Fouthelee to the west, and to the northward peaked and irrognlar dis- 
tant mountains. This coast is very flat except far inland, where hifls 
of considerable height rise in beautiful f^randeur, intersected by greeni 
and lake-hespanglod valleys. During the dry season the pasture is 
just sufficiently covered with cattle to improve its appearance. Horses, 
goats, oauieh, bullocks and sheep were very numerous. 

The people of this tribe, when combined, form a powerful body, 
amounting to 7,000 or 8,000 fighting men; 2,000 are kept con- 
stantly armed and ready for war. lu person they seem iuQnitely 
superior to their contemporaries, being strong, vigorous and warlike, 
in kindness, gentleness and address the women excel their neigh- 
bours, possessing great affability and mildness of deportment. Their 
clothing consists of the same undulating drapery of dark blue. 

The land towards Ras Uijali bears the sullen flat aspect so generally 
belonging to the scenery of this coast, rising occasionally into 
small hillocks covered with a jungle bush. Soundings are pretty 
regular for many miles to the eastward, having 160 fathoms about 
five or six miles off shore, and nearly twenty as a vessel approaches 
within one and half or two miles. 

R'AS UuJALl, a sandy cape to the southward. The town of Howaiyah, 
when perceived from this point, appears considerably larger than i6 
really is, standing on a level plain surrounded by hills, which in the 
distant prospect causes it to resemble a semicircular valley of great ex« 
tent, having the Hummaree heights to the eastward, the range of 
Fouthelee to the west, and innumerable ascents of less magnitude com* 
pleting its northern boundary, while the surface of t)ie low centre is 
tli^inly covered with tl)e dreary tenements I have before described. 
i[!wenty-one miles to the eastward of £ias Urjali I found the tomb of 
Goombahal Sheikah HurbaB| a devotee of Mahomed, so piously accredit- 
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ing the faith of this false propheti that she is said to have perished 
from hunger rather than persist ia the vulgar avocation of eating and 
drinking, or descend to any custom which was observed by lesser and 
more earthly natures. This absurd notion gained possession of her 
senses soon after the appearance of Mahomed, consequently some 
attribute it to the passion that influenced Mary the first aspirant to 
the prophet^s benevolence, while others assign a more sacred motive to 
the fate of this beautiful girl, relating that her constant anxiety to 
inherit the blessed paradise offered to all his true disciples, induced her 
to try this patient but certain means of obtaining it. This ancient and 
memorable shrine is erected near the beach, and can be seen for several 
miles, owing to the chunam with which it is whitened. Seven milee 
from thence lies Wadi Sanam, being the eastern limit of the UgaU 
territories ; regular soundings continue until you reach Bas Safifwaa 
(a low sandy cape) at which place the provinces of the Deabeas 
commence, 

Thb Territory of the Dbabee Tribe on the whole coast of Arabia. 
No one part can be lield in a less favorable light than that which I am 
BOW proceeding to describe ; its inhabitants do not exceed the number 
of 800 souls, and the province is equally inconsiderable in extent : still, 
there is a prevailing dread of this ungoverned people, who sustain a 
perfect independence, and render themselves powerful by ferocity and 
cunning ; unshackled by the controlling hand of a chieftain, they 
pursue every system of depravity , murder and crimes of the deepest 
dye reign absolute — in fact, their lives are occupied alone in plundering 
each other and annoying a<)j{icent tribes. The Urjadees and Urjalls 
possess the charm of numbers, and thus escape the timorous incursions 
of this vicious clan. They have no governor, chief, or indeed any supe- 
rior power auiongst themselves, consequently the dread of punishment 
cannot deter theiu from these awful instances of most abandoned siiu 
The women are duly entitled to be the companions of their degraded 
lords, and, I am afraid, display few redeeming qualities to mitigate the 
Sentence so universally bestowed upon them by their neighbours* 
The only thing for which they evince the slightest deference is for the 
patriarchal, law ; yet this is merely nominal, being seldom required to 
observe respect towards the old, who retire into perfect seclusion after 
attaining a certain age, and spend the lingering portion of an useleflMi 
life uncared for and unremembered* 
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The Deabee territory continues as far Ras Gosseyn on the sea, and 
inland stretches to the northward of the Hummarec mountains. This 
tribe ^wells principally in small wretched-looking huts, and more fre- 
quently in the natural excavations of the rocks. Their countenances 
are fierce and swarthy, with well-proportioned forms and strong 
muscular limbs. 

SiiEiK ABDEa Bahon Baddass, a village of the Deabees, situated on 
the sea coast, nc«ir a white mosque standing on a projecting sandy point, 
and around which a few miserable fishermen have established a little 
villnge of their own, having but one small boat (or canoe) amongst the 
party. A sandy plain begins at this tomb, and reaches for some distance 
inland, till it meets the base of a high and precipitous mountain, the 
summit of which is much flatter than those to the eastward ; the sound- 
ings are still regular, extending for upwards of two leagues oflf shore. 

I am told that a bunk of forty fathoms may be met with on this part 
of the coast, but I was unsuccessful in attempting its discovery, as well 
as that of another nearly south of Gibul Hummaree, and about half 
way over to Bombay Gussim, on which report s:iys some small vessels 
navigating between the two shores have actually struck soundings. 

Ras Sapwajj, a slightly projucting point, thickly covered with bushes 
on its extreme edge, in lat. l3® 48' N., long. 47® 42' E., almost im- 
mediately to the northward of it will be seen the light-coloured and 
conspicuous southward peak of the Hummaree range. 

WowRA, lying to theN. E.of the abovementioued cape,— a few huts 
with several small date-trees, and two white tombs, are all that can be 
said to form the principal features of this al ject village. To the 
Deabeas it offers a greater interest, containing the residence of Solyman 
ben Siiub, Sliub ben, koe Humiuar, a patriarciial elder or mukadura. 
The inhabitants are supposed to amount to 100, sonje of whom follow 
the trade of fishermen, — they possess no boats but catch their fish 
\riih npts. 

Gibul Makanati, a whitish lookingblufi* point, veined by dark strata. 
This mountain runs a short distance into the sea, causing the concave 
riiore between it and Safwan to form a bay, in which boats and vessels 
anchor, thus avoiding any communication with the universally-detested 
tribe of the intervening places. Gibul Makanati terminates in stony and 
fandy hilla leading to thQ Hummwee ridge; (^ rock lies doaeoflfitj 
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Proni Mnkatiati bluff several villages may be oldarly distioguisfied 
in the valleys of this territory. The very extensive one named Wadt 
Sleifiih is situated at the eastern base of the Hutnmaree ; five very largd 
groves of date-trees add a beautiful effect to tlie scene, the most cbn-^ 
ifiderable lias been pronounced wortliy of an Exclusive name, the ** Ut 
Hutuiuaree." Mnkanati is a term of opprobrium of the most iufaniouit 
kind, and the mountain (1 believe) derives its name from tlie invective 
Indignation of some sailors who had met with great incivility on thu 
6oa«t, thus leaving a very memorable instance of their displeasure. 

HoMMARBB Mountain (or Gibul Hummnree,) a high range of appa'« 
rently limestone hilli) rising from tho beach, and gradually ascendfbj^ 
to the height of 5281 feet above the level of the sea, (which I disco^ 
vered l)y means of four measurements). This mountain cannot be i^iis- 
taken when approaching from the westward, the correct position of lii 
highest peak is in Kit. 13* 3' 40'' N., long. 47* 37' 3(f E. Froib the 
south-east or south-west its summit resenitded the roof of a barn. In 
outline, the whole range presents a dismally rugged appearance, proi^ 
bably owing to the cheerful contrast of the woodland valleys inter- 
spersed among the"flutter scenery of each separate hill. 

NaKab-EL-HaJar — Proceeding north, we found this antique and 
compact fort in perfect ruins, it is built of hewn stone in the most sotici 
kind of masonry. From the circumstance of its being erected on ail 
eminence in the centre of the valley, I should conceive that it mtfst 
have been originally intended to protect the pass into the interior, 
since its situation entirely commands tho line of road communicating 
with the Villages inland. Mr. Oruttenden made an unfinished sketofi 
of this spot. After passing the outer entrance two other roadways wiB 
be found, and a little beyond these a well and different buildings, re-^ 
assuring us in our fir^t conjecture of the purpose for which it Wff8 
designed. I was busily occupied in surveying the shore of this place 
when three officers, Lieutenant Wellsted (Assistant Surveyor), Mrl 
Cruttenden^ and Dr. Uulton volunteered to proceed on an exploring 
journey across the small villages before alluded to ; two of the afore* 
said gentlemen (not being able to spare Dr. fiulton at the time, and 
Lieut. W. from his senioritiy having the greater claim to precedence); 
forih with departed ; previous to their quitting tlie vessel I giave eaofi Ids 
iaatraotion'si aboorduig to ^H oAcid drderi to ceUeot" every infbx^ii# 
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t|tf^t nxight eventually enlighten any suVjeot connected \vith thesQ 
countries. Tlie gentlemeii lef^ the Palimms o^ Gosseyn, thence ))ent 
t^ieir course towards Bel Huff, when guides of the Wynbee tribe were 
hired to aoQompaiiy them in their peregrinations. Travelliug on- 
wiirds througii an uninteresting flat sea-beach, they passed Ayp*hah- 
]^arbffat, and from thence proceeded inland towards Wadi Meifah, a 
ti^Iley tiiat I should imagine was replete with excjuiaitely magnificent 
M^nery, from the rapturous terms of admiration with wliich the remU 
mscences of Lieutenant Welsted had adorned it. 

The public are indeiited to these officers for the vigilant industry 
displayed in their separate endeavours to obtain a satisfactory and cor« 
rect copy of tlie inscriptions carved about tiie ruin of Nakab*el-Hnjar ; 
yet unfortunately (the common error of travellers,) in sonie way or 
Other led to strange <UssimiIarity in the various characters — forty- two 
being wholly un-alike. I attribute these material difftTences, however, 
to the manner in which the copies were made ; both oncers being near- 
sighted, the writings have borne a different size and shape to each^ 
vith respect to the inequality of o>>inion concerning the magnitude of 
the entrance gate bearing the hieroglypiiics, and the proofs a<lvanced 
to confirm the supposition that oher ruins of a similar data existed in 
the neighbourhood. I can plainly perceive the cliief cause of inexac- 
titude. In the first phice, by liieuteiiant Wellsted's accounts, I made a 
calculation of the specific gravity of stones composing the ruins, an^ 
from his measurement they would appear to be of the enormous size of 
8 tons, 1 cwt, 2 qrs,25 lbs; but, according to Mr. Cruttentlen's deci- 
sions, one half this allotted weight mij{ht be assigned them ; then 
again the former gentleman asserts that the inscriptions are to be found 
on the northward entrance to the Fort, while the It^tter §eeuis fully Im- 
pressed with the idea of their being carved on the southward ; nqi^ 
whicli affirmation is the more credible X cannot say,— there may pos- 
sibly be two separate writings. 

Dr. Hulton was particularly anxious to prosecute a second iind les^ 
hastened inquiry, whereby to decide tlie above question; but the un- 
pleasing characters of the inhabitants of the districts through which they 
were compelled to travel, determined me to abide by the uncerUinty 
rather than lose our time in discord and skirmish, the whole tribe hav- 
ing now become geijerally nware 9« m WPrpaP^« ?« W 9^? ^?^ . 
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I feel convinced that the ruin of Nakab-el-Hajar wm builfc by a cla«ar 
of workmen and in the same age as that of Hassan Ghorab (discovered 
a short time previous by Dr. Hulton and Mr. Suiith). In many parts 
the writings now produced correspond precisely with those of Hassan. 
I very much lainent tliat the laudable efforts of these enterprising' 
officers were not attended with better success, but have unpar-^ 
donably diirresse*! into the result of discoverers before pursuing' 
the whole journey of my travellers. The inhospita' le sus[»icion8 of 
the natives oidii^ed them to curtail their preinedi rated advances, and 
retreat towards the coast ; indeed, tiie journey from beginning to end 
proved most unsatisfactory. To escape the Dcabee territory their route- 
lay along the hot sandy beacii, afterwards riding for miles on the back 
of a camel (no enviable amu'seraeiit either in warm or cold weather;) 
on the tiiird dny succeeding their departure I picked them up near 
Jowaree, heartily exh.iusted by the fatigues of such an adventure. I 
ho|>ed to have received some more authentic intelligence than which* 
was brought me ; however, I suppose the hostility and otherwise unge- 
nerous conduct of the natives occasjioned both my disappoint nent and 
the unminute examination with which each memoralde and exci ing: 
relic was passed over. Yet I was delighted to find that in spite of the 
aflfecting recital Lieutenant Welsted gave of their insuperable diffi-*- 
cutties and unsuccessful research, that during the short space of a ten 
days' leave (granted for ths purpose of arranging his memoranda ihto» 
a more regular form,) I was surprised by an elaborate and entertaining 
account of .ill he had seen or imagined. The elevation of the walla of 
Nakab-el'Hajar is from twenty to forty feet. 

Ras-bl-Gossuvn, a low sandy circular cape (at which the Deabee- 
territory terminates,) forming the Western point of Marbaat Bay, is- 
in lat. 13** 54' 10'^ N, long. i7* 63' 20" E., and has two very large 
round trees on the edge of the shore. A conspicuous gable-shaped hill^ 
rises in the distant range of mountains, with a bluff east and west ot 
it ; the centre of the gable or barn bears from this. Cape Gosseyn is 
the eastern boundary of the Deabees ; to the eastward also lies tke^ 
territory of the Wyadees, 

The coast between Gosseyn and Bel Haff forms a deep bay, in which* 
the villages of Ayn-bah-Marbaat and Jowarri are situated, with safe 
ftnd regular soundings, level near the sea— gradually ascending inlands 
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From this view the liills in the background are marked with precipitous 
bluffs, — in fact, a miserable wilderness of elevated land is all that pre- 
sents itself here. Two green spots nevertheless are left to recall the 
weary spirit to a hope for change, and remind one of the bad taste of 
those Bedouins who are contented to fix their habitations on such a bar- 
ren waste, when at no great distance from them they might revel in the 
luxury of verdant dales, or ascend to more lovely and moderate heights 
like tlie comparative para^lise ; — near Nakah-el-Uajar especially, when 
the countless changes they make in the year must give them an oppor- 
tunity to feel the pleasure of avoid! no: the glaring heat of the sun, 

AYN-BAn-MARBAAT, a village situated on the Sand Downs, a few 
miles inland. The population is computed at 130 ; it contains about 
100 huts and a small round mosque, deriving the appellation of Ayn (a 
fountain) from the spring of excellent water in its vicinity. Jowaree 
and date-groves are carefully cultivated by tlie inhabitants. The 
mosque bears from the Tower of Bel Haff, N. 63' 40' W. 

Ayn Jowauee, a village about half a mile inland, in the same direc- 
tion as Ayn-bah-Marbaat, thinly populated, with seventy or eighty 
liuts surrounded by patches of cultivated ground; date trees and 
springs of water are also very abundant. 

Gill AH, a fishing village N, W. of Bel Haff, in the possession of fifty 
or sixty abject-looking Buddass sheiks, who are permitted to live 
quietly and unmolested by any change or duty, owing to the sjinctity of 
their descent. I saw about twenty miserable sheds belonging to them, 
and upon the whole this place bus nothing. whatever to recommend it, 
farther than as an inhabited village on the coast. 

Ras-fl-Aseedah, the eastern cape of the deep bay of Ayn-bah— 
Marbaat ; it is very conspicuous from having a dark rocky conical hill 
at its extremity, 160 feet high, and plainly discernible at the distance 
of five or six miles on a clear day. This elevation is named the Hay- 
cook, in lat. 13'' 57', long. 48"* 15' 20^' R, by trigonometric measure- 
ment, agreeing within a few seconds with chrouometric* Three 
points project from Cape-el«Aseedah« 

Bel Haff — The westerly forms the southern side for good anchor- 
age against easterly winds, and aa a shelter during the N, E. mouaoon. 

^ Lieut. Welsted has published Us position iu long. 46} £2, \ hpw he imagined 
it to be 80 I cannot conceive. 
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This little bay may be considered a snug resort, a vessel may He close 
in shore with the water as smooth as a mill-pond, (too much so to be 
universally agreeable) ; one circumstance, however, I would mention— 
while comfortably settled here the wind might suddenly chop round 
to the south-west : this seldom occurs with a breeze strong enough to 
render a ship^s position dangerous. It is simply an event to be borne 
in mind, lest one should be surprised from a pleasant berth. The wind 
from November to May (on this part of the coast) blowing hard, is in- 
variable from E. S. E. to E. N. E., and at the change of moon regular 
land and sea breezes may be experienced. From the eastward it comes 
off the point of £1 Aseedah in strong gusts ; the only apprehensioa 
would be lest the vessel should kedge off the bank into deep water. I 
was a perfect stranger when I anchored the Palinurus within 050 yards 
of the nearest rocky point, in 15 fathoms, and after veering awny chain 
for 60, my gangway was in 23, which proved the sudden declivity of 
the bank. Having trigonometrically surveyed Bel Huff, I may be 
allowed to suggest the following bearings : — 

The bottom is entirely free from rocks ; notwithstanding the com- 
mander of a vessel must be careful not to stand far to the N. N. W., as 
a shoal bank of rooks and sand extends in a straight direction for 
some distance off shore. 

With a strong easterly breeze, this point should be rounded 300 or 400 
yards from it, in tho first place reducing sail, in order to make a vessel 
snug to receive the gusts of wind which frequently blow with consi- 
deriible violence ; immediately after rounding, when off the point, steer 
so as^ to keep a black barrel hill about a point in the starboard bow. 
This anchorage has the island of Hassan Ghorab to the eastward, the 
Sand Downs of Ayn-bali-Marbaat to the N. W., with the conical 
hill on the verge of its extremity, there is consequently very little 
chance of mistaking it. Bel Haff is thus called in cominernoration of a 
Slitik, v.hoso burial-place is contiguous. In the centre of this small 
bay stands a square and ru<Iely constructed tower, garrisoned by one 
or two soldiers in the pay of Sultan Abdul Wahidi (chieftain of the 
Wahidi tribe ;) at the time of my visit tho principal employment of 
this guard appeared to be in collecting the trifling port-dues, and su- 
perintending the arrival of cargoes, principally consisting of coffeCj 
oloths, and coarse silks exported from Maculla, Shahab, Aden and Bir 
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Hameci. Howath (the supervisor of these transactions) behaved most 
courteously towards our party, and explained the methodical manner 
with which his duties are conducted ; upon the immediate arrival of any 
bedttns or gaiijalis (boats) bringing merchandise, camels are saddled 
with a iiind of bamboo pannier serving to transport the goods very 
conveniently to the inland towns, from whence they return to Bel Haff 
laden with skins of water, which are emptied immediately into a 
sninll reservoir in the interior of the tower built expressly for the 
purpose of preserving it in good condition. There is no fresh water in 
the neighUourhood of the place, and only a sufficient quantity brought 
to meet the consumption of the few persons generally residing here. 
Betwe«'n Ras el Aseeduh and Hassan Ghorab the coast is continu- 
ally irreguhir, with rocky jutting points and small intervening bays, 
until you reach 

Ras Rdttlb, a remarkable round cape of volcanic origin ; it is con- 
siderably elevated, with a deep hollow (similar to the mouth of a crater) 
in the centre of it. At a distance the sumihit bears a round appear-- 
anee, with a singularly dark fringed covering around its whole ex- 
terior, occasioned by a quantity of black shades passing over a light 
ground. On each side of Ras Ruttle there is a bay for small boats : 
1 anchored in the western one, close in shore, but I would not advise 
other vessels of any size to do the same. 

The next object worthy of particular notice is the brown hill of 

Hassan Ghorab, the site of the ancient Cana Canaan, and formerly 
one of the most in^portaut places on the Arabian coast. It is a square 
dreary mountain of 456 feet in height, with very steep sides* The late 
Dr. Hulton and Mr. J. Smith discovered (in the course of their inde- 
fatigable and successful rambles) that a narrow pathway cut in the 
rock led to the summit, and as no difficulty ever deterred them from 
pursuing an object attended by the remotest prospect of accomplish- 
ment, they forthwith climbed the weary way, and found thereby the ruin 
I have before compared with that of Nakab-el-Hajar ; much time and 
strength must indeed have been expended in the laborious undertaking 
of this road, in some parts nearly ten feet broad. 

On the second visit they effected a more minute examination, measur- 
ing and drawing plans of each separate ruin. It was here that the 
inscriptions resembling those of Nakab-el-Hajar were discovered, 
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carved in tlie solid rock (first considerably smoothed) and from whence 
they were copied by Dr. Hiilton ; he described them as being bat 
slightly injured by the lapse of years, and not one character seemed 
effaced ; the tanks, together with the ruins of several walls, were com- 
posed of cement, as hard and impenetrable as the rock itself. For a 
plan I am indebted to Lieut. Sanders, who afterwards (owing 
to the illness of Lieut. Wellsted) became Assistant Surveyor ;— a vault 
of a curious description was also discovered, I will not attempt to 
draw any final conclusions regarding the period in which a city flou- 
rished here, nor venture an opinion concerning the supposed unknown 
character of the writings (a copy having been sent to those so competent 
to pronounce a correct decision upon them,) farther than to relate some 
traditionary accounts credited by the Arabs, They say that this spot 
was originally peopled by a tribe called Sumharmas (the descendants 
of whom still dwell near Maculla,) and that of Wadee Messenah (to 
the westward of Syhoot ;) the former constitute a separate aild distinct 
tribe, now bearing the name of Beni Saiban, who have insensibly become 
incorporated, and many of them will be found dispersed among other 
nations. The Wadee Messenah still retain their desolate but exclu- 
sive lives, and are known by the opprobrious epithet of Habeed Hybad 
(or the Slaves of Somanlees.) This appellation aroso from their assi- 
milation with the slaves of Africa. 

On the N. E. side of the African continent there is a district called 
Samhar, containing the populous towns of Nukdusha and Juba, border- 
ing the river of that name, known by the natives of Brava as Wowenda. 

This river rises (it is said) in Abyssinia, and is sufficiently spacious to 
navigate small boats to a distance occupy ing the ppace of three months ; 
this computation would bring one cloi::e to the Mountains of the Moon, 
from whence the Nile doubtloss draws her cliief supply, and from 
whence it is also probable the Suba derives its source. The language 
of the people inhabiting these towns is wholly unlike the .SowaUigleo 
spoken in Zanzibar, and it will be remembered that when the Portu- 
guese took possession of this coast, in the fifteen century, they found the 
villages, &c., from Nukdusha to Sufala, governed by Mahomedans, differ- 
ing (in every particular of dialect, person and cliaracter) from either 
the Arabs or Africans. The causes which have led to so evident a dis- 
fiimilitude in people who occupy almost the same spot of land, must be 
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determined by those more deeply learned in the lore of ancient history. 
One thing appears certain, there was an established facility of inter- 
course with Abyssinia, and since the tide of population from this part 
of the world flowed down the Suba, and there exists an affinity between 
the languages, the presumptive intimacy of the two nations acquires 
double weight; yet probably a clue might thus be traced to elucidate 
the name and origin of the tribe who are said to have occupied this 
station, and then proceed towards solving the mysteries recently men- 
tioned. In whatever time the buildings around Hassan Giiorab were 
erected, I consider the present discovery of great importance. The 
Fort having unquestionably been intended by the former to protect the 
harbour on its eastern side, independently of the town beneath, 
which (judging from the size and extent of the ruins,) must have been 
considerable. Its position, too, equally served to render it a sea-port 
of immepse consequence, and the citadel on the hill the grand depot 
for its commercial resources. 

BoNDisR Hassan Ghorab, a small, secure, and well-sheltered bay 
and harbour to the Eastward of the Black Hill of Hassan' Ghorab. 
This rock forms its S. W. point, from which to that at the entrance it is 
one mile and a half broad, and one deep* Its eastern side having a 
rocky reef off it, reduces the clear channel to rather more than three- 
quarters of a nautical mile, or 1710 yards. For this there could not be 
found a better guide than in observing the following simple rule : a 
vessel may pass close to the high precipitous rock of Hassan Ghorab, 
with the westward point of the reef (forming the eastern sido of the 
entrance,) exactly due north, and distant about 1610 yards from tho 
square tower, or home of Bier Ali, Situated at the bottom of this bay 
there are several adjoining hamlets, containing perhaps each fifty 
Wahidis. Bier AU is so called from the well near the village, and be- 
comes a prominent object from seaward. 

A vessel approaching from the southward and westward, rounding 
Hallanee Island iu 8 and 9 fathoms, may stAnd right in for the square 
house above alluded to, with the bearing between N. 15® E. and N, 
27® E. true, on the line, anchor in four fathom low water, from 400 to 
600 yards offshore ; great attention should be given here so that the 
house may not be brought to the northward of N, U®E, true, as a 
small reef projects about 590 yards. 
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In coming from the eastward also, a vessel should not advance 
under 12 fathoms (which is a good depth to pass the eastern point 
of the bay in,) with the square house bearing according to my proposed 
plan. She may then stand in, and anchor with the house N. 24® R 
true, which is near a transit line to tl»e outer edge of Hallanee, dis- 
tant a quarter of a niiie off shore ; during the S. W. monsoon she can run 
in more to the westward, so as to bring the mountain of Hassan Ghorab 
nearly south of her. The soundings in this bay are generally of 
clear sand, with an occasional patch within the harbour ; there is no 
danger on the western side, but the sounding may be relied on as a 
guide. The square tower, or house of Bier Ali, is in lat. 14® 2^ long.i 
48,° 25' 20^ East. 

Hallanee Island, a rocky plain situated to the S. S. W. of Gibul 
Has>san Ghorab, on'y separateil from it by a narrow shoal channel,with 1 
and 1| fathoms in it ; this island is three-quarters of a mile in length 
north and south, and half a mile east and west ; several rocky points pro- 
ject from it, with a sandy one on its north-west end : Hallanee is compo- 
sed of limestone. Between its western side and Ras Muffrandda a 
vessel will find tolerable shelter from E. and N. E. winds. The 
soundings in the centre are on a transit line from the cape to the 
southward end of the island, being fourteen fathoms, decreasing as you 
approach the shore from either way, thus a vessel is able to take up any 
position according to circumstances. 

Immediately to the eastward of Hassan Ghorab, bearing from Sekal 
Island N. 8 W. true, and N. N. W. of the highest peak of Guthrain 
Island, stands a mountain which might not attract the attention of a 
passing observer, yet upon enquiry and examination we found abun- 
dant to interest our curiosity. 

The name of this singular height is Shaarran ; imagine a circular 
mountain composed of sandstone, situated about one mile from the 
sea, and 300 feet above its level, with a table top, the centre of which 
is completely hollow, similar to the Devirs Punch Bowl in Hampshire^ 
except that it is more considerable in every way, — the circular edge sharp > 
with a steep descent on both sides, having its lower surface covered with 
water, and romantically overhung by a beautiful bank of mangrove- 
trees. The diameter of the bowl we imagined to be 2,000 or 3,000 yards-— 
by a rifle shot I fired, which flew about half way across, but I am BtiU 
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quite uncertain as to its d^th ; we certainly had many doubts upon the 
suhjecti and unfortunately could not accomplish an accurate calcula- 
tion, as we had no canon, or even wood of any kind, with us to contrive 
a catamaran, and hy this means have measured its centre ; we, however, 
ascertained by throwing out the boat line with a float, that at eight 
yards distance from its western bank the water's depth was sixfy-six 
feet, on the S, W. forty-two feet, forty from tlie brink, and on tiie S. 
E. twenty feet, and tln'rty from the middle edge. The natives of 
Mui^dh.'i assert that it has no bottom whatever (rather an extravagant 
idea.) The water was very salt, and of a greenish colour ; on analyzing 
the pool water I found it to contain a quantity of sulphurated hydro- 
gen. Tiiis remarkal»lo shoet of water is designated 

KuRRiiEP Shaarrajj. — I had heard several very strange accounts of 
a sea on the snnunit of a mountain, yet I did not expect to discover so 
extraordinary a phenomenon ns that I have just mentioned. It is about 
six miles from Miigdha, and I was proceeding on my way to Mocha, 
when it struck me th it 1 could possibly make some interesting disco- 
very hy enquiring the exact position of tiiis much-dreaded hill ; conse- 
quently, directing the Palinurus to weigh when the breeze set in, I left 
her (accompanied by Lieut. Sanders and Dr. Hulton) in the quarter 
boat at 4 a. M., and arrived at Raskhada at 8 A. M. ; my party did not 
seem much affected by the gliostly enemies who are said to inhabit 
this cavity, nor did we suffer a visitation from tlio gohh'n sprite |>re- 
siding over the mangrove-trees. The heat, lK)wever, was insupportalfly 
excessive, creating the most horrible feelings of suffocation, particularly 
on the inside of the mountain, and the superstitious natives were dis- 
posed to form very uncharitable opinions when tliey perceived our anxi- 
ety to becoriie acquainted with every minute circumstance of this 
fearful spot; the soil between the mountaiu and the sea consists of 
san<l, and nearer towards the beach it is one perfect rock. While stand- 
ing on the verge of the boat, we were greatly delighted by the sublimity 
of the surrounding prospect — tremendous heights, with their valleys 
blooming beneath the grand blue ocean, throwu open before them, 
tli^n the solemn su>ldenness of the chnnge to that deep dark water of 
Kurreef Shaarran, awed, while it transported us; but since I have 
only undertaken to relate the more useful part of its history, I will 
pass over the pleaswrable sensations called forth as I contemplated tho 
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beauties of this wonderful creation. I madea rough sketch of this vast and 
natural curiosity : it strongly resembles the mouth of a crater, but I do 
not conceive it to be of volcanic origin. The guides directed our atten- 
tion to an even plain to the north called the Meedan, and related that on 
some former occasion a quantity of iron rings and pegs (commonly 
used to fasten horses) had been found there, with various othei^ relics; 
but all we could perceive was a circle of stones piled, up level with the 
valley : they, however, patiently endeavoured to excite our adventurous 
spirits to seek for hidden glories under the heavy mass of sand and 
stones before us, provided we did not require their assistance. At 11 A. m. 
we returned completely satisfied with the trip, and classing it among 
the most interesting of our inland journeys. The cliinafe appears to 
be very unhealthy in this neighbourhood, — hot enough to annihilate 
an Jilnglishman, and well nigh sufficiently so to melt the hard and 
impervious craniums of the natives. 

Gdthran Island, or Bocks (the highest peak of which bears from 
Sekah nearly true north ;) one large and two lesser rocks will be found 
at a short distance from each other, the channel between the first and 
last is perfectly safe but narrow, having 300 yards with 12 fathoms 
in it — between the two small ones it is almost dry at low water. Another 
channel passes through them and Has Khada (a slightly projecting 
rock on the main ) which is frequently used by boats, having seven and 
eight fathoms deep water on the island side. 

Sekah, or Gibboosb, a small island bearing from Magda village 
S. 36, 30, 10 W. miles, in lat. 13^ 54' 40^ N., long, 58^ 28' 20'' E. It 
is called Sekah by the inhabitants of this coast, and Gibboose by Arab 
navigators from its outline resembling the katar (a musical instrument 
of Indians). The most elevated part to the eastward is 400 or 500 
feet above the sea, and is plainly discernible at the distance of 
thirty or thirty-five miles in clear weather ; the summit is smooth and 
white, owing to the numerous flights of birds which resort thither and 
quickly form the excrement, constantly providing this singular article of 
trade, which is purchased at a high price by agriculturists. A vessel 
in!iy pass in any direction to or from this island without the slightest 
apprehension of danger, yet I would not approach within 300 yards, 
having twenty fathoms all around. Between it and Burrugghur thereare 
souudinga of twenty and twenty-three fathoms then again between 
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SekaDi and the Outhrain rooks the same ; and deeper between the 
island and Hallamee, and to the southward ninety-five fathoms one mile 
and three-quarters off it. 

BuRRUGOHUR IsLAND IS smal]| preoipitous and very lofty, principally 
formed of limestone, with not a vestige of vegetation on if, in lat, 13* 
68' N., long. 48** 32^ 40' E. When running along the coast it has 
frequently been mistaken for a point of the mainland ; it, is nevertheless 
separated by a channel through which the PcUinurus ran with a fair 
wind, and now called Sanders' Channel, from the officer who first 
sounded it. 

MuoDHA Village and Bay, a very excellent anchorage from the 
easterly monsoon, formed by Ras Mugdha to the east (a dark moderately 
elevated cape to the north of Burrugghur and the north side of Sanders* 
channel, to the westward by Bas Khoda and the Guthrain Islands.) 
The only danger to guard against in this bay is occasioned by the 
sunken rock about half a mile off shore on the N. W. side, immediately 
between the two pieces of table-land. In any other part a vessel may 
choose her most convenient depth. 

Mugdha Yillage consists of one mud and stone building, a mosque 
and a few cadjan huts ; its population amounts to fifty or sixty ; 
all this place afforded in the shape of supplies during my visit 
in 1834, comprised the following stock : two goats, two sheepf 
one cock and two hens, and the water extremely indifferent.-— 
The Sultan of Magdain notwithstanding makes the mud building 
his principal residence. This chief, Mahomed ben Booleekur, is 
subservient and tributary to Abdul Wahidi (Sultan of the Wahid is), 
and although the nominal power and right of the former extends from 
Meyfah to Bel Haff and the islands off the coast, he is not permitted 
to claim either influence or property beyond the limits of the nearest 
mountains. The Dewhaidees (a small sub-division of the Wahidia) are 
under his direction, and upon any emergency 20Q or 300 men are at his 
disposal ; thus his power is sometimes of infinite assistance to his haughty 
kinsman, for notwithstanding the smallness of the number, their 
athletic and robust stature cause them to present no insigniQoant foes 
to the presumptive adversary. The annual revenue of this territory 
is ef course exceedingly trivial, the greatest sum being derived from 
the sale of birds' excrement (a singular traffic for the cares of majesty) 
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it however adds 100 dollars to his yearly receipts* Three boats are 
employed for the purpose of collecting this, in one of which (a gangah, 
x)T buggaloe) his cousin Sallah ben Abdullah constantly trades, ocoa* 
sionally crossing to India. The result of his industry is sold at 
Makallah and Shallah. 

The inhabitants of Mugdha are wholly dependent upon other porta 
for food ; rice and jowaree are brought to them from Aden and 
Makallah, dates from Hurgiah, and every other commodity from various 
places along the coast and villages inland. The Sultan is a pleasing 
good-natured man, standing about five feet eight inches high, powerfully 
made, and walks extremely erect, possesses a most sonorous voice, with a 
mild and agreeable deportment. He did me the honor of a return visit oa 
board, and expressed himself highly delighted with the comfort and 
convenience of a ship ; never having seen a square-rigged vessel before^ 
except when passing along the coast, his surprise was unbounded, and 
appeared to exceed all the sagacious ideas which had been gaining 
belief in his imagination, and which (by this certain demonstration) 
seemed completely overturned. I took him into my private cabin us 
soon as tlie first excess of amazement had ceased, when he became still 
more pleased ^ith the arrangement, and more particularly attracted 
by the weapons hung around, the sides of the cabin being ornamented 
with guns, swords, &c., collected from different parts of Arabia^ 
Persia, Africa, India and China ; and after having contemplated the 
whole for some few minutes he exclaimed, '' Well, this is the best house 
I ever beheld." I was rather surprised to find him too polite to request 
any gift from among the decorations of ihQ Palinurus, for one is 
generally assailed with great perseverance when any special object calk 
forth the admiration of these savage princes. Mahomed ben Boolee* 
kur, let it be said to his credit, neither asked for, or seemed to solicit 
by his admiration, the most trifling of the strange things he observed^ 
but departed accompanied by the kind feelings and best wishes of 
those who had made his acquaintance. His cousins are not nearly so 
handsome as himself; their names I believe are, Hamed ben Maaisa, 
Menif ben Nassah, and Sallah ben Abdullah, who will probably receive 
his kingdom in succession. 

Habgiah, a town under the sheikdom of Daan, distance two daya^ 
journey from Mugdhai and from whence the people of that village are 
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supplied with dates, &c. It is situated between tlie southward and se- 
cond range of the Wahidi mountains ; the population amounts to 3,000, 
and it is generally considered a fertile and flourishing country, abound- 
ing in cultivation, with a considerable portion of good pasture land, and 
innumerable date groves : the immense herds of cattle these people 
possess enable them to export large quantities of ghee, &o. 

Sandbrs' Channel, running between Barrugghur Island and Bas 
Mugdha, about one mile broad, with fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen 
fathoms in the centre, sixteen fathoms in approaching from eastward, 
and twenty-five from westward, perfectly safe. 

Ras Kbelb, in lat. 14^ Ur 0'' N., long. 48^ 46' 50^ E. Tlie shore 
here is low and sandy, occasionally sprinkled with jungle, but takes so 
completely convex a shape as to render it one of the most prominent 
and hazardous capes on the coast, and is thus named owing to its fatal 
point, on whicli so many boats and buggaloes have been wrecked and 
lost when coming towards it from Ras Mugdha on the western side, or Ras 
Behmat, on the eastern ; it presents a very abrupt and irregular pro- 
jection ; tlie soundings reach to a considerable distance, giving sufficient 
warning to a vessel in approach, I would not, however, advise a 
navigator to round it close at night, tifi it is then scarcely discernible 
(without a moon a person should on no account attempt to do so ; ) it is 
particularly unsafe at all times, and al^o ought to be avoided in hazy 
weather by keeping far out to sea. After passing Ras Khelb, the coast 
becomes wretchedly waste and sombre in appearance. Sand-hills and 
hillocks extend inland for many miles, and the far olQP mountains of 
limestone seem more dismal in their distance, without one blade of 
grassy verdure to enliven the cheerless view. The summits of the 
hills in the interior are very uneven, shaping into peaks, bluffs, &c.| with 
almost perpendicular sides of 3,000 and 4,000 feet elevation. The 
country is very thinly populated ; a few fishermen were the only living 
objects we discovered in this desolation, and they had apparently just 
hauled up their five or six little boats in anticipation of a rest after 
the labours •f the day. The women were busily employed (in cooking, 
dressing, and arranging their ornaments) in the most inconvenient 
huts, but which I dare say answer the purpose of sheltering them fronj 
the^scorching rays of a sun that shone above them in all the fierceness 
a sandy desert seems to give it. About three miles off shore this low 
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line of coast is neither difficult or dangerotiSi having thirty and forty 
fathoms till south of Bas Ehelb, when the soundings become more 
eztensiTe, and a vessel may suddenly find herself in fifty fathoms six 
miles from the beach. 

Rab BEHiiAT, the next high oape, of a dark peaked outline, com- 
posed of limestone, and extremely elevated ; oh its S. W. side the 
aand from the barren plain between it and Mugdha has been thrown 
up into one immense heap by the violent strength of the ' S. W. mon- 
soon : gaining its appellation from the severe effects experienced by 
Arab buggaloes in running up during the tadhbireh from seaward, 
this part is very remarkable, being the commencement of the bold dark 
and precipitous land extending within fifteen miles of Wakallah. Bas 
Behmat bounds the eastern extent of the Wahidi territories. 

The Wahidi tribe, consisting of several thousands reduced into 
subdiv'isions, separately governed by subordinate chiefs, subjects of the 
Grand Sultan, who regulates the whole body unbiassed by the influ<* 
ence of any assisting legislator, and indeed he conducts his kingdoai 
with the nicest regularity and success, administering judgment in his 
own person, and holding supreme command over every department. 
The only monopoly I perceive^ was that which it would puzzle his 
national character to refrain from— ic7 est, a tithe and portion of all thai 
undoubtedly belongs to another ; but custom reconciles this and many 
other things in Arabia. These people are equally both warriors and 
agriculturists, — civil and hospitably generous to those strangers who 
flatter them by familiar kindness, but cunning and revengeful when 
oppressed. The Grand Sultan, Abdul Wahidi, possesses great influence 
on account of his noble descent ; for, strange as it may appear, genealogy 
gains its due weight even in the savage wilds of an Asiatic province^ 
This Prince can muster 2,000 matchlocks, and bravely bear his own 
in time of war ; upon the whole he would be rather a fearful enemy 
for the neighbouring tribes, if either ventured to oppose him. There 
are but two sea ports in the Wahidi territory, which I have before men- 
tioned under the names of Bel Hafl* and Hassan Ghorab •; the inland 
towns, however, are very considerable and well populated. Hassan 
and Meyfdh are equal toMakallah in size and number of inhabitants. 

GoOBUL GooLLOON, a small bay situated to the S. W. of Bas Burum, 
in lat, 14^ 16^ 3Q^ N.| long. 49^ 2' E. ; the anchorage is very 
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indiffereDt) but about a quarter oi a mile off shore you are clear of 
every danger, passing the steep bluff on the south side of the bay ; low 
land continues as farces El Ralimah (another bluff four miles beyond 
Goobul GooUoon,) this last is of a reddish cast, from which circum- 
stance it derives its name, thence to the westward it forms a second 
bluff, with regular soundings, having for its S. W. extremity, a range 
of dark and lofty hills, particularly rugged and craggy, tertninating in 
a low point, which has the peak of Has Assasah nearly on its verge. 
One mile from the shore the depth is from 20 to 30 fathoms ; it is 
nevertheless dangerous to venture too close in. We met a little savage 
eommunity assembled near a small hill in the centre of the bay, 
•mounting to perhaps 30 or 40 people — lank, miserable looking men, 
women, and children, who endeavoured to shun our acquaintance by 
eoncealing themselves among the rocks, the incavations of which afford 
ihem house room. 

Leaving Bas Assasah (a small projecting rock to the S. W.) the 
tame gloomy and mountainous land alternately presents itself, but 
soundings extend the whole way from Belimat, liaving 2 and 3 
iitboms within 300 yards of the beach when sailing past Assasah. A 
gf^ in the mountain affords a view of Al Ghaidhar, a large town ro- 
mantioally embosomed in luxuriant date groves, four miles inland from 
tbisoape. 

Bas Burum, in lat. U^ l8' 30'' N., long. 49^ 3' 25" E., is 
a bold, dark, and craggy cape, the highest part of which I have 
seen when 38 miles distant; it makes the S. S« W. point from Makallah 
Bay, and the S. S. E. of this bay, or Bas Burum ; a great portion of it is 
composed of limestone,'*- a reef begins at its extreme edge reaching 
about 400 yards to the eastward. 

Bandbb BaRUii, a safe and secure anchorage during the violence of 
the S. W. monsoon, but open to the £• and N. Easterly winds ; it is 
formed by the bluff point of Badham, and the low point of Burum ; 
^ould the wind be westerly I would recommend a vessel to anchor in 
5 or 6 fathoms, the town of Burum bearing N* £• 

The village or town of Burum is in lat. 14^ 20' N.| long« 
49 « 2' E., laying immediately under a mountain and completely encom-*- 
passed by date trees. In 1835 its population amounted to 4,000 or 
ji^OOO* The houses, butSi &o., are wretchedly built, some of mud and 
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stone, others of oadjan, bat all are most uncomfortable in appearance. 
I anchored in the Bay of Bunim in the N. E. monsoon, and during 
the survey supplied my vessel with wood and «§ cellent water, sheep, 
fowls, eggs, onions, pumpkins, and rarious little trifles. The inhabitants 
behaved remarkably well to us, and the Sheikh offered to ensure the 
safety and comfort of my officer, whom I wished to explore the interior. 
This village, with that of Fuwah, in the large bay of Makallah along the 
coast from Behmut, is under the Sheikhdom of Mohammed Safali, 
(chief of the Berishi tribe), who possesses a vast district inland, together 
Trith the towns of Al Ghaidhar, Ernee, and Ouruba, also the lesser tribes 
of Akbarree, Hasemeer, M ohamedee, and Shoomasliee, being all subser- 
vient and tributary to him. Mahomtned Safali is a sworn ally of th^ 
Kakib or Chief of Makallah, with whom upon urgent occasions be 
coalesces, invariably receiving ample remuneration for the service he 
renders. It is, however, a difficult task to raise an army among these 
Bedouins, as custom compels one to enlist every soldier by means of a 
stated bribe, varying according to the ability and prowess of the man. 
Yet I cannot exactly see why this advanced money should come uodet 
the denomination of bribery : when a man bravely undertakes to 
forsake house, kindred and quiet, why should he not receive a donation 
of this kind, when our own soldiery are for the most part entrapped 
by a similar gift ? and if the bright and free country of England 
sanctions such a practice, why mark it as a singular coincidence when 
met with in the precincts of a savage nation ? The Sheikh has five 
brothers, occupied in offices of trust, and connected with the afifuirs of 
bis household. I observed several inferior boats of small dimensions 
lying in the bay, which I believe constitute his whole naval force. Eas 
Burum, however, is frequently visited by trading vessels, which often 
remain throughout the S. W. monsoon. Their export and import 
trade seem to be productive of very little benefit to them, judging from 
the exuberant delight manifested by the whole concourse upon receiv- 
ing afew dollars in return for an excellent supply of wood and water. 
JjiLLi, a wliite mosque, erected on an eminence a short distance from 
the beach, can be plainly seen by vessels passing and those in the 
bay. It was erected by a pious priest, Sheikh Wuli ; and if I 
vrere allowed to report the singular coincidences of his life as they 
were gathered from the traditions of these people, I could lengthen, 
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buiy I fear, not improve the task I have assigned myself in these 
memoirs ; the fact is they most firmly and religiously assert that on the 
demise of this godly saint he was immediately transported into 
the glories of the Seventh Heaveni there to wait until proclaimed 
the Angel of Benevolence. He either has been, or soon is to be, con- 
secrated and installed in this high offioe, when all such as have sup« 
plicated and still implore his kindness and protection, will be rewarded 
by a snug berth in his kingdom ; otherSf on the contrary, who have 
lived heedless of, or uncertain in their dependence on him, will be 
punished according to their several deserts. All good and charitable 
aetions proceed from him. He is also the patron tutelar saint of the 
Tillage. The valleys inland are rich and beautiful, producing large 
quantities of jowaree, some spots are peiiectly lovely in their scenery, 
bounded on each majestic side by the purple veined granite rock, 5,000 
or 6,000 feet above them. In the cold seasons the tops of these 
gigantic masses are frequently (I am told) covered with snow, and 
nuoh too cold for the natives to dwell on. The rains are heavy and 
oontinuous in November and December, also during July and August^ 
and I have seen severe showers, lasting for three days together, in April 
and May. Between the Bluff Ruthum (in lat. 14® 20^ 10^ long. 
48® 2"" 35^) and Makallah the coast is low, sandy, and very slightly 
ooneave^ with high mountains in the background* 

FowAH, a quiet unfrequented town near the sea, containing about 
200 houses and 500 inhabitants, an uncourteous timid generation, 
whose fear evidently betrayed them into the incivility we experienced 
from them— yet it is scarcely possible to suppose that a people so 
dosely connected with a town like Makallah, where Europeans 
constantly reside, should evince such a liatred to a white man, — some 
of the Palinurus officers were absolutely insulted during a ramble 
among the valleys. This conduct is more surprising when we recollect 
they are constant visitors at the Makallah market, to which they re^ 
gularly convey a part of the produce of their land^owaree, vegetables, 
&o. &c. The terror and alarm displayed by the inhabitants when my 
vessel anchored of Fuwah, surpassed any fear I had ever before witness-* 
ed among the most remote and uncivilized barbarians. All along this 
low shore the soundings continue pretty good| becoming more steep 
as they extend towards Mabmaht 
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Makallah, the prineipal commercial depofc on the coast of Afabtd. 
This town is oonstraotecf on a narrow rocky point projecting about half 
a mile into the sea, with a bay on each side of it; the Nakib*s house, 
inlat. U^^SC 40'' N., long. 49*" 12^ 20", is situated almost directly 
beneath a curions and remaitEably oblong hill, the circular top of which 
rises above the summit of a steep cliff commauding a complete view of 
the towD| and on which six square towers have been erected for its pro^ 
tection. The foundation of this singular height, usually called Makallah 
Hill, is of limestone, and the upper half a beautiful white marble, 
traversed by grey and blue veins; its surface has a light sandy tinge,' 
and can be seen from the distance of forty<*two miles ; to the north and- 
west of the largest, or the Nakib*s house, the place is strewn with' 
cadjan huts and stone buildings erected within the last two or threi»' 
years ; these aro built on a i^loping ground from the base of the cliffs ;- 
from the westward of these to the water's edge a dilapidated wall 
extends, having but one entrance gfate which is constantly guarded- 
by a few Bedouins. The principal portion of the Makallians dwell 
here, amounting perhaps to four or five thousand souls, forming a 
motley collection of the Beni Hasan and Tafa-i tribes, Earachies, and 
Banians intermixed with foreigners from all parts of the world* III 
1834, when I first surveyed the Bay of Makallah, an imbecile old mats: 
held the ofice and state of Nakib or Chief, and I suspect he had almost 
the annals of a century within his own particular experience ; be that 
as it may, the following year announced a new aspirant to the impor**^ 
tant Government he had been compelled to vacate, owing to his in-» 
firmities and unfitness to regulate its duties. His son and nephew 
for a long time disputed the chieftaincy, and (as usual in such quarrels) 
a war resulted. This notwithstanding was of short duration ; a' 
few musket shots and matchlock balls decided the events of 
the day, and the nephew by mutual assent took possession of the office' 
granting absolute power and authority over the dominions of hia 
uncle. This triumphant victory was obtained by the assfsCanoe of ' ^ 
the Sheik Shahah, whose machinations and intrigue at length sno*,iF 
oeeded in gaining over the superstitious to the cause he had espoused,' 
when Mohammed ben Abdu4-Abid (nephew) forthwith took upon him- 
idf the. governorship^ granting a stipulated income to his undo 
and family* After this unjust treaty, by which the rightfo! heir was 



•aptnodod, a miitaat dfttrml tmtwcK^n tho .(oininv toon beu^amo 
too apparent tot ihmt ceaB<iIesa an:tieEy to cUtgulio 3t, nw\ Ihe death 
of Ahilul Rhul (thy U&de, uriJ tirigmnl T -*' f Mukalkli) ltftjnjc*n- 
iog juit at tbe eritif wlim tlieir ?mdiiTtiT „ i^I fairly ignitod— im 

^nivonat rcvolntiow weui ^Ue con»*i|ucnoe* Thu injitc*! far 6«?t^nil flnji, 
ilurlog wUi<?h tira© botli nepljow imd scrtt wcpq closely guarded wlllaii 
their ri^pctilive fortifloutiousj leaving tLeir9^kv;?3 atid fltlherents to Bght 
tlie bnUla for thow, finog into each oib^t's ivImJt^ws, aisailing tli^ 
door^i tind nt last Motiammed ben Abdul Abid suca^uded in besieging 
Ui# iiutyelcy lou, who tisdiug hh ease grow Tnomontanly raore liop^kat, 
inoooij^etitioft tvitii the weli-syijplied pitrs*) of hli cousin, whioh wa* 
profusely distributed in obtaining M t!>« asdlatanco neoossary to cntslt 
lb# aubdusd-^oa^e tnord ralluqubUtid lib Mma, and yielded lib right t<i 
the office* of Sultan, mori^ly qaq '^ nmttll pittance of *ix doUam 

per djeia for the support of hb u ,-.._ L_Lablbhmeat (wlifcli h ccttaialy 
fsihar a ooosiderahlQ pragany for oti^i lord)^ and for hb brotUor oEd 
fotntly tho daily ium of three dolkiSi. Th^s^ oYents occu?rod la tho 
yew 183.5, thus cuueludirig tUu title of usurpnfeion by which tho pre- 
ii&l Naklb Mohammed bon Abflul Abid quietly obtained tlie Qo- 
vprnment of M^kidUh. Suob ^OSItiimt ttirfuoll, hoire?er, brought with It 
« lofig trnhi of i^vii^ that eonid not so easily be dispelled, and it re- 
quired tlie tuoat attentiva aojA prudent eauttan to replace the oommereo 
of th@ town on i\m ^ ■ 'I and secure ba^is whereon it Imd proud- 

ly stood durbg many j > ^^ ; . 1 Hourbhing years. The trade hud Im- 
ptrfoctly dwindlml awig^ into eonipnrative insigni Seance, many of ita 
frlncipal mti ', ; -nul quitted in dbgust at tha tyranny of the ufur* 
per* NotwiC" .^ tha unJ!ftnGtJonablo terms of tbo chiefs aeo«ision, 

kb nevertheless quickly evineed his ability to execute tho duties of 
(hii itatiou ; nnd with Infmite tact and Aasurance cammencing tUo 
first rofortnution in tltoso Aiiairs wiitdi needed iniDic(]iate tisii^tance.-^ 
ebauging th^ tido of fortune so rapidly ancl matorially that the mer- 
ehanlii if ere ioduoed to return, and Sn IBSi} this new system had com- 
pltjtvly re-organiJtod the wliolo body of the luhabltaats- He bought 
veMtb of poor and reduced owners at a high price, employed tho 
' idle and nej^leeted iu building others, maUI»g new huts for them- 
Hih$nf and, in faet, completely sueceodcd in rostorifig the eonimerctal 
intfiestjs that liia unpardonable utimrt of tlio ebieftainc-y had dcfstroyed* 
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I hkd aevfiral ojpp^hlSnUi^a of forming an iict|UJvmUBco ^UHh Oia 
lingular man^ htii my vbi£B wero generally of au uuaatisfaotory Dit* 
tyre. Being deputed) hy tbe Bornbuy Governmtnt to require Lm 
attetatlon to some ci^estlnii concerning taooey— a matter Mildk aeeincd 
abftolutely kit^fut ta luQ) — dudogout ofoiu- interviews^ Im exprcsied 
Jus intention to iocmitaii Ills t^^es^nt tl^fcuce* nnd build a fort about 
one mile further to tlia WQiiwarcIt in ordor to extend the limit of !ik 
tctwu io fur. Many of tlvo it&iie houses are three stories liiglip and iUe 
only difforenee 1 could poroei^e in tbrtt of the Kaklb's to a priratt in- 
dlviduari wtti in the roof, wliioh wne ornamcutod by a ^ua^e lull ding 
very much raiaed abovis the other rooms, enclosing a clelightfiilly eool 
little cliamber^ exckaively appropriated to the isiesta of the ducf wid 
the ladltis «f hh ttragHe ^ a Ual^latr h also built on tho tcrp of tlm 
tower. They only frho have eliitbed ih^ Ikcight leading to the myitk 
Briijiotuin can giv^ auy idea of |Uft vaiiety of i^erfumea and fragraoa 
sephyi-s breathiug aa they pnwa lltrough the dlrtj dark recesses and 
iiatTow broken Tstaircase leading 'to the audleneo ball ; and howorec 
Agreeable these powerful odours niay bo to the olfuctory organs of tlta 
Amb^j certainly K^ropeaos mmz eojideiun them, Withont exeeptipni 
in DO part of our universe h cleaolin^is ao little obaerved or appreciated 
fts in Arabia. A3 soou as a person euteri the roorji — usujdly farni^bed 
vfHh twn or three old-fashioned chairs tkniik eolleotion of curious we^*-. 
pons bung on the walls around — the ehtef ^' " ■ proffers hhn oiiis fif 
eaebt and after his visitor is seated ptact- . ; ^m a divan or rcoliiir 
ing ou^hion laid on the ^oor, and disponed so m to rest his back m aS 
ihe indolence of eastern custom : after rectj/ ^ exchanging tUi 

ttsual compliments^ eoilee is inirodticedi ^vn Im&k (called 

cassianiherbat) and booka> Having been thu9 regalttd^ and Burrouudei 
by the same oppressive symptoms of a close and dirt ' - ^ that I bc- 
Ibria tQetitioiiodj mutual salaams again permit tlie gu > ^^ceBcl, %ttd 

iow truly doea be tlcank heaven for its pure atmospJierc*, when tl 
door of the NakibV palace leads to the unclosed space befon Msn^ > ^t 
h% may be pardoned should ids memory sometimes revert to the lkal£» 
opened curtain unveiling the large ©ye aad long-lashed beauty of the Sai 
that ao slily droops upon it, and diaappobts him of hi^ c:i!intluued ga 
tvheu Ills step, view» or uncommon appearance have tempted the 1 
sireiu vf th? barem to steal m^ socrot glaace i^t tbt su-aoger, 
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The ptiml^skiimpoTi^tid export Lrada nf MlHi^f oonttiU Qf lh« 
IbUowing :— 

Imr C*>*ftt (^ ';^;^^ citfibimam*. 

f tlr'i^d fmiU, 

A eoii^idomUo anJ profitable trntW it«Uo carried on ^ItlrUie p«f;i|»k 
on 'their Ovth oo^^^t of Arubii^ md ihe tUOeront Tesifli [iftMing to at^d 
(hmi tii« Perwmti Qiilf aFid tlm ft^d Sea, wlnob rotnuiu^ oocordtng to 
•d»<i ca*tofri of Afjib sLiilor:*, u fov^ -l*y# to rest, after bvinga filiortttme 






Dye* 



itfl&n* TJit^aiiehataj^ro Id© is bttr 



i>ttiirjed frmii theae boiiti 



i J wtr« • 

thfty gieiticroHy t<j fm% it would im .*..,> ., ..^I^mUe additbu to th« Govern'* 
tiient Te(?iiiijU. Aa 1 h.ivo otWu oltun-vt^lj porimps ttretity or thirty a 
litiy^ arnvt!, and many of l.QO to 3^ torn hnnhn wiUi gaoda, otlieri- 
ultli |ft1grhiM, — ike {^fciati^^i miniliflt atfivo durltig thi.^ dnto sensor* 

lln* emtoni-datie^ nn? (ivc^ per ©ciit- upon ludinn prodttct*, ar othte 
gOMUfrom IndUatid (Hitoli, Veisili are obargc J anohoriigo fe^sof fire,. 
Ion and fiftoefi duUairss, according to si/.o ; Init Ar^ibsi will loarcely tvtr 
militJih to tlie d^tjmnd, r!iinj(lflifit»g tbctaselvoa ex<^tnptad from mah tnxea 
^ ill the Ced Sen^ and i i l l bours \vbkb conGii^ its limits. The opi- 

nion tb«iy tmtmtniti Is t : n wu not nil Ben -i- Adam (jions of Adara)^ 

^ffinthr ^4iio4f»ojmi I tbe kingdom ho bf^qumthed u» ?*'--tlin« 

il«* it'^ ^"^Vil ft! Uiuii towards! coiweni^n^t'* by wliitib thwy pro- 

file xiui^ss iioLtulij .^.. ...uiiudd to do »o* Slavei7 h oonaiderod m uni* 
Vur^aJ a fienftfu tktl tlio duti^ii bsyl<rd on tba mh of umhi or femnks 
^^v4jry iriiV- - ^ueutly gi'imt nomtiarisare uupoHiHl and sold upon 

Ip^ctk^^i- * : : if for the bittdr purpfldKi is fkily k€*pt up, iffher« a 

iwij juay «i5<i hurjdrod^ of tbc^ wr^tdked orc^tui't^a liakiHl togetlicr^ 
gftll^u* ealLtbiti,Hl th«j highest bidder fiiJit surveys the lot knocked 
to hha, atid if eall^^ed with his bargain driven away tiie mi&4i*' 
bte %lav^s^ oHJit^/ ohooiing the females » for hm hjirom, or any otUe^ 
nipMiun ; but If, boweir^r, Iho lady does not prwcb^sly iiusvrer hif ob- 
jri*u^r fthat^tver U may h^p tsbe in retttrn^d to tltQ »<>le for another 
vhttucc^ ftttd a percentagQ dsdudo^l frota tbe pricft originally paid*, 
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6!f »pg to ber diAqnAl^itioti. I Imve setuyouiij^ watnen !□ the fr e&tknesf ] 
fjj" youth iitiii bcuuly, mA ptttuQt ftymwetry of figure^ sold at the rate of 
Inim :J0 to 100 iloHurfJiml in thoa© parts of rhe Arabian coaat uoder^ 
tW Jiumf^LlifitQ influgneo cf th*; EgT|>tmn8y l\m hovvld truiiio fiouvblies to 
n taota dl5<|^u»iiDg excew than ovtn liore* t imr^ witnessed the in^J 
credible nuttiha^ of TOO feii&ilts^ from Hfthasheo autl Nubia, on a plat- J 
form 10 the market place, Mtt^ quickly piir<jhasi'd after the necessary or- 
i\ml uf crxamiuation, owing to their bbomiug lovdinesi. It is a motft 
rfrpugnant ipectade, but toooommcm amoiigst these people, that npoal 
fExpn'i^^lng tho least symptom of tli«gus£ or abhorroiio?, tl*ey &eem per-*! 
feitly unable to understand wlat h iiwunt^ and rather feol Burpriaed thai 
OQO <bcia TiQi enter into their adiiilEaUou of ahapa^ feature^ ^e^, %n 
the doomed wretches before tltsu. ri ovious to the day of sale tho ] 
creatures are driven for water (like a ilock of sheep), morning and 
ing, to a well at some distaiice from th© towii, and regularly fed upo 
<>Tie jowareo calcu p^r diem eaelij-^a -siwl and sorry pittance^ f>kinly pcaJ 
ckimed hi the protruding bones of*Wie miserable slaves ;a dried hmti 
amuU mat formed the only covcriiig to figures and features of gr 
elogauoi?. Their nge3 varlod frotitsorvn to eighteen, averaging fr 
about 30 to 100 dollar* ahead. 

The duties of Malcalbb m l$H amoimtsd to 3,&00 dollars, but in liS 
under the Govenimeivt of ite present c\mt\ tliey wero iucrtsascd to 6,00 
^ctysive of those set apart for the nminttslfluioe of his cousin's famiUoff^ 
the senior raembera of vvl^iuh are seldom visIUii except on Friday Sj vtl 
f^roceedlug to mos<pie, SiQco their abasement rffortiine thc^y havq main 
tained a dignified retiremont witliiu the confinedlLinits of tiidr ^ini^oia 
^lomatni?, whiUt the goodnatured object of the <4iief appears * j iia in 
gradually lesseniag tho small pro^ierty of thdr inoooi^i* Nakib Moham^ 
med ben Abdul A bib, b of the Hassaidee tribe, wlildi together wUll 
subdivisions fro En those, the Makallians, Hakawbneb beii Huastin, llat'j 
Jownaha, Haharaee Bo^vhaisha at present occupy MaUallah. 

The Mobomedan religion i^ striotly observed berOfbulclj 
th^nativopopulatiou heeomiwg daily so mixod up with vislti 
stranger*, oven the awful rigour of the law fails ta prevent com!" 
^ot^nes of riot 4nd debaui^htiry that occur* The Nahib bait added alf 
ine*t cruelty to regulations which must have ever been con»id*P 
unwontedly isovcre, and many tuatanfics of his arbitrary jud^uaenta Its 
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during my xmL TI19 dm wfli a onair e|^tmmd tftlircsl CO % 
foro^gutr, mi4 ti* Qtia *f1io luit Unrnoil to ifi«ir'su€b U*ir»g3 ^itli less 
Ji^rri>r tnnn the tnQnJmnid Ivfity Gf oUicr ofj^ tries ilimugli wlikli liQ 

WiOjatJy t>fi*3ed ; imt to my Ulatory*— A ytntngfiTnl bftnutiful wife had 
rdtJctiintly yiiilJcJ a li^oiiirtg caf to tbe w«iii And prei&ing iolldtatiana 
i>f lit'T pejfifvflrlti^ lover, wlioo ankokj '-'^^ '-ruijitig to firrfect tlj« de- 
liid^*d jtuir^ diseovt^rtd (Ueiu to her wi :. . buni), who Wthnritfi bd 

thrm to the tribunal of th€ diki\ Thi:r p^ur girt wn^ in co&a^eiuoocii 
(lagged tnoat barbaroual y, oud afterward* luffor^d the horrlhlo pimiih* 
mcnt tif hnviDg her uari aud nosQ altt opea witEi ft shtirp knife ; tkii<l cvoii 
ftt» to §h\My the si^ru chieft slie was publieij stripiJod aud turned 
kmuj t hut whcihur tht*^ grcmm of {>it^ or Liss&a of coo dgiu nation pra«» 
imodemted h^re. 1 ccrnnot justly Bafr-^uflice it, that the crime seldom 
" 1 'an opportunity for the imfbfieemeut of thia groa^^ tortuie, by 
\'uh ufifrcquency c( its occurroocf.- The lover (fortimiitelj for hira) 
hfwtig the sou of an iufluoatiid mediant, w^3 permittod to pass uu- 
Ej»Ufiliied b/ tiiG general atjuteaca if his country. The eircunistancso 
liriutliihi aujipieioutily of th^ ohnif^ ju.Htncss and impnitiality ; and a 
I ad incidont did not strvf to siit forth hi« cliarEictor m n fiitrtr 
-a feliivo had boon apprelierndtd !u the act of th^U^ the [loor 
I wju tifst beaten terrlMy^ hist right baud cut o£f iLiid the ^tutu^ 
infltaataneoualy dipped iii*ii>Boalding pitch i yet these poopU ttpprovo 
be iptein, and |^' ' th«ir Kiiklh to be a fidr and honest 

3g<?, So he tri;:^^ \ wi tromitmnitig or pardouiug, but Burt*ly 
^\m mnitnGm may bft liii Imrbarouij nnd better suititig the greater or 
Eser evil, whi ' ' ■ oulprit ho Je^^ Psignn, or Mahom^daru 

rba BnuiAEi 4tvi>rwLtiELniiij; inthif?nce in tradcof all dtiAcrip** 

DUi-'-fiiipi^rintuiiilsn^, puvf^hiiAipgt &nd tnonopoli^ing rho lurgoes of vci- 
^4 whidi lliey nfk'rwartk Jsell to olhor c*a:>tcs ut so much pur 
fy, snd fti 00, aocordiog ta thft spocuUti^d nrttolos, A. diip 
uppUei will fl(id Makallab the f^y best port on the 
^or im piirpoitt of re^fio^ring hpr utoek. i?crsoM should b« 
to send tlieir uwn c^^^ks on shorts for watofi aa other vfiau ttio 
^fla arc liktFly to bring it qui to of a braekiah taato i it i« oonveyod to 
ht'Voss^^U I0 iklni, whkb wormm and donkev?i ar« empbycd to iili atid 
•lr«tiip«rl fi'oni a well nms^y Ivfu miles to tUo \^mi of tlio town j yet, not- 
'wh^itAndiu^ tho li»uhk' of olituioing it, th«y do uut render it ex* 
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fi«nilv^' Tlic ll&y ot MknUnlt tnny bo said to ts^nttd to Kns M^knlklt ; 
owiiig to the must b*>Wre«D tho promonfory in wIiicK tlfe toTrn h aiUi- 
niti projrctiji^ frtMii tUefitoitre ot tlie large Lnj ju^t meiitioned, 03^mm 
each iidt tt> form a leaa^cme^ the western of \f\ikh b t!m gen^iul tii-i^ 
cHfJta^e for IrnhK Tht^. t ; !. n smsill ihioU mih ou^^ t^s'^nud tbrc 
fiithoms, haMiig* Makall i: i.ui^tw^nrvl ami a veof to the west wfard 

(u«ir1y Uryftt Itar wiuer JipH^}! i^xtouding from the tthoro m a B.S. WJ 
Sr^cimi to th« rouiui i>ojiit. It bc^irj* from thft »heik'* Uouiej or flagjiUfl 
. 73 VVi The ensttjrrt auutlll^sy h seUom or mvev uaei^ owing to 
•frill whleli TolU In with <;un^Iderah^> violeiiee danag the K. B* i 
Bomj e^xmng aAmTort the ht^^. Tiig WbIc of anehcirmg soueidfng 
round tiid Bay o( M^^kalluli e^tO^x fat' ubout hull' a mile Irotn the «hor| 
uatil oH Lho loir suridy bcaoh rur^&g taw^irik Xowa, when ft incre 
to nearly oiio lailt?, % 

Th& great Bay ojf Maktillab (in v^}^k nro tht» two^maUf^rone^i knawi( 
us tUti Eajfiteni and Weat^rn) I» dod^j^iac^a uflect^d by a ti^^ll rdlifi| 
Hij when tUo wind bU)wa strong a|(toUc ; bvitj generally &payug#llli 
brec'i^e falls oil" taward« night, and tf>« a^vell go<?3dowii- A veaad ctiii 
Jfiy here with perfect see mtty dm log tftitN* K, maiieoon ;yet, althtjugb it 
h reported to be tho Wn uuchonigi! i% i^at s^a&on, I alumlil uiKjyos- 
liouably advise the hftrbonri of S harm a and Adt?ii iu f>r<ifi;jrenL't?^ as (Mn 
hum ara both coBsld^nihly smoother, MiykaUub Us^y U utjverthcl^^ 
t-hosrm for tho coaveuieiice of being iiyr\«^»- *i'- |iurt, from i^honixi 
9up]>nea of every klml m^y ba readily I, *tHl irtoro fro* 

fjufcfiit opportitrtitics occtir of communicatii^n ^n^i iudk^ 4e, TJm 
iruullmt' iu this bay is oxce^idLo^iy wana da^g the initUllu at 
tb0 d(iy, mid on nboro iatolerublo s oceiuibnfd bud and sea-br4j<»f^ 
^vkll slight shon'm'ss^ howt'verp sct^m tf> pour a refie^Jibig ttitluviieo ov#r 
tho ^^lone ill th^ mmitlia of Octoher, Novumbar, MarJl, ruhl April, usiii 
oheo ill Jimis md July ; I believe the towii k unt t • uuheidtld 

for iiivallils. From ray own expyrletusiv I «hould tuihi ' ■. pro 

nouncfl the clittnUw to be iJijuriovia to Eiiropcan^ any ? i. i iij 
invariably followed by iiitmaitttjnt fever ainoog the gfficisrs audi 
II ltd tu m$ke tlda more jippareiU n ^tum immiirdiuuly produoed t& beau J 
tli'ul chauge thruLi^hout thd ve^iid. 

The natives iuforiiicd mo that Ut tlie S, \V, mormoofi tho wind bldi 
bijiij^s with very gr^at f0rcj€F,btit always ah tb9 mu dudtmn th<j bwr 
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^m\ swell lUoreftae, mnd that ofl«ii ^urmg tho ! 
tmough from tlie K* W. lo carry {i kIjIp claar 



ing it Uovra fitror^g 
Tulo Uto tnonsooa ou| 



»io also that ft ¥«u«I with chill ti mhhi ^^^§iA 

mik $&hl^ in the bay, ftiid I think it must oV^bly Ve tm^, othcrwi^ 

(juttgia^by compamon) imt*4idf of M " tawii wmild vcrysdon' 

Im Uemoiymdj <w tlm Uquscs are for th: , nrt or^ctedi in a oartk^ 

Vhol<i UeoMt of tfieB. W. vvmtb^ uuJ ihftSr luevhablo tali'- intiit ba 
gexmal ai??(jqi luio thii wotora beneath them, whercaa thejaUll qujitlj 
1 odyju lUcur separato itatlotis. 

Bis^gttloei arti enutiotid/ ^: ^ "■ ' '< ti> ilw wcstwar<l 

'Of ilio to(T«, or aaohored In J ^ j:v5ou for tiio mtm- 

9170111 ailratic«« Tn 1S3G tlds procautron had beoti utiL¥<>raally cti^orveJ, 
Tf Uliout Hje amallest oymsloui for tht'iHrmd auU i-ain were both cMtr<jmfTl) 
utod&rato ; but,ou Uit* niouataliisa ftw tijiiesi inland, thu vmi dem^ude^^ 
iu riAt inrrm% aaJ many poitt Von* coujpkli^lj maulttted by tha 
immeos^ fall* • 

Wltilo wo were At MnltaUaU a i^\va\ opt>ortu»Ity oecutrt^J of ex^do* 
ling Urn Ung-taikeU-of praviua^ of Hadramaut, but tbt expsQoa at- 
tUbjt>umey would I ui ! ' -a groat, that I wa» miofvelktj 
^ |iirt up tho idea of doiDg ■ i for li^y oJlicoTSt or iMjaidf . It 

IplietHtd m tUk way: a fMlj^ rapc^tabk audf I presumo, wM)tliy mat- 
iilitiil uamL^d SaUli T "* •allah bi*iJ S:*il had uufortuaately rt^adml 
a teriibb wtmnd iu ^ lud the ball biiii^g mitrj^tniut^d 0€CfteiI(nm4 

ym omiitaut and a^a^ t>j^in ; he tharefomniad» hk uppc^amiica oo tira 
^KmBlf fttrvQutiy hopitag that Eiiglbk niodkal aiiiiitanco miglit perch an ut9 
ha otained^-^iior vtm ho dwapjio idled, the H* C. vmml Hugh Linditt^ 
fay there, having on board a pnaMenger(Dr. HughcSj) who, with a be- 
nevclcnijo worikyof Im profesjion, ^udertook to perforra an operation 
•WtlielaMd Umb,attd oafcfully sueoeedtid in taking out tke troulluaoma 
Wl ; iulo of the auffaroF koow no bound*, ho felt and Gjfprcsa- 

id him*...* ^.Lt,rwardi!i hi tt*rma of grant Ihaiikfidtjesa. It was this sam« 
lH:noi\ whom i mot just on tho point of returning to hU couniry, aud 
ibo unoonditionaUy oflored tocottJiu*t any of my party to tho rioU*J 
adof bia falben, llmng^ howey^t^ re(iidrctd to lorcgu the iatiafactioa 
P observing /yr i>ura<jlvc», wc derived JVom liiia^ all tUo iiift?rmatiott 
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In ileacrihlag tlie ]^roi*y h© waa about to travel, )ie aaul it ftOuUl 

bercriulsite to leave Mslk&lhh at sunset, tlieti ( mounted an cameb) rendt 
Tukam iLe next mglit about tlie aarna tlm<s ; t ho tribe Lore is calktl 
Aklmtjjvrabj its Cl^ieA Sliiik Abdalla ben Gworab, In anotber tfreatj- 
four bours GLbul Akar j^r^^senta lisel f, tbe tlAj after reaching Wasel, 
held Ija subtlivhiLiii of tb? Kathardees (tb<3 Al liookum) ; from tbenc« 
proofed ouwftrdB to a iiiaee of considorablo extern belonging to tlio 
Yakis ; on the fifth ilny airivo at Sa*ab of tha Yabarl tribe ; on tli9 
isUth tit Abd-al-Belif In habited by Al TatLitnin Eiwarmiu ; on the seveu^la 
Tarbal^ aad oo the eighth Si^un, both lairt jjosieased hy the YalTaoc 
Allowing the camels to be h«a?jly ladon, this calouUtion would rea-^ 
dor the dbtanoes twenty nnlm tjuoh duy^ thus imuUfig Slhua 150 
or ICO miles jaurn«y from MakaUiib| n oos^lt can &ooom|^U»li It ia taut 
dnyi. Th^ usual computattmi atlhi dbUncea frum Sihun (tho eapUal 
of lladraraaut) to the diffisioat toima are, I beUevo as i"ullow.i : — 

houn. 



rom 


Blhiut 


to 


Dftd^wi 


30 


M 


Ditto 


to 


Tmrim 


6 


fP 


Ditto 


to 


Aitmt 


2& 


M 


Ditto 


to 


Shibftm 


2i 



Tb^ whole provSiiCQ of Ilstdriimaut (of wbieh Sihun and DAu'nti 
ibe pmoipal towns) ia represented m ftfrtili^atJon and richly covered 
IdlU* Tha towna and villages woll popukted^ the palm gravtfS vo-y 
tnagni^cetit, pleutifal supplies of water, atid indeed ev^ery beauty auil 
p«rf«etioii required to make a prLtAdiso of this mrlh* They maQuf^ti- 
tare on excellent kmd of turban or puggaree, ixmrae cotton cloths, aod 
Bilka of dark shades^ wlticli colours aeetn to be mof£ <3steemed by thoa, 
and I fear, for the same reaaon that luy old a&i||iialntaucc3 amongst 
other Arab tribes prefer them ; they are also famous for tho maDufuc- 
ture of matcblockj, swords and daggers. At or ncarSihuii there 43 a 
very deep well, to whieh they assert oo bottom c^n be founds even 
although it has been several times quite dry* It was built by th<! Pro* 
phot Hond; around this most exti^avagant well I am also told mrm oisi* 
racters are carved on a huge stone wfuch cannot be diiclpher^d by tl\nt 
Tfbe men* Theappearanoe of the Hadraipaut Inbabittints whom I bavm, 
teen rather pleased me ; they were handsome, well foiTnedj and sK^U im% * | 
carrying their mutchlocks andoreeses (ornamented with gold and silver) 
In ft gkdle Qt§ilk or qqUqu, Their drc^i uduaily consisted of a dark 
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striped turban with a glazed cloth loose coat, over which a neatly 
buttoned jacket is placed, fastened at the neck^ the waist being secured 
by small plaited cords twisted round the body and confining the man- 
tle of dark blue, the end of which is gracefully thrown over the shoul- 
der. The legs from the knee quite bare, their complexion very tawny, 
and their heads covered with short curled hair. 

Possibly the innate suspicion entertained for strangers rendered the 
manner of these people (excepting of ooarse our own familiar friend) 
most repulsive and cold, and it is with the utmost diflicuUy a person 
can prevail on them to converse on the subject of their country. A per- 
son at Makallah wishing to send goods into the interior, pays three 
dollars for every 500 lbs. weight. Should a Banian nccompany the 
merchandize he pays five dollars for a guard of Bedouins for the first 
stage, and so on accordingly until he reaches his destination. Indian 
goods are thus supplied to the people in the interior, who in return 
provide frankuicense, gum, coffee, and a few other articles for export 
at Makallah. 

A reef to the west of the boat anchorage is the only part near the 
bay where any danger can be said to exist, and the only rocky patch 
with shallow water will be found off Makallah point; — it is covered by 
four and a quarter to eight fathoms, and eighteen between it and the 
cape, which is distant 650 yards, bearing from it N. W, I discovered 
this while trigonometricdly surveying the bay, and subsequently 
anchored on it as a station sounding. Those Arab navigators who had 
been accustomed to pass it frequently were not aware of its existence, 
and when they perceived the vessel positively anchoring would scarcely 
be persuaded the bank was there* 

Bas Makallah, a low neck of land, in lat. H"" 30^ 20,'' long. 
49'' W 20''. E., projecting from the base of Makallah cliffs in an 
easterly direction ; 4,000 yards between the town and this cape, another 
point appears, forming the eastern extreme of Bas Makallah, and distant 
frgm the town one mile and a half. When at anchor dose in here a 
riilned fort situated on this neck of land is plainly seen. The cliffs over 
the town generally have a lightish colour, darkening towards the termi* 
nating point. 

Bakoer BowElNi, a S. W. anchorage formed to the northward of 
Bas Makallah, and open to^the N, £« monaoon, This is merely an ir- 
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) ngular concavity in the coast, having four, five, and six fathoms close in 
f>horo, from whence it suddenly slielves into very deep water. Bug- 
gal oes shelter liero during the S. W. monsoon. Approaching Raghib, a 
Muall village N. N. E, of Makallah, a large antique mosque appears, built 
in commemoration of an extraordinary character who died hereabouts. 
This shore abounds with fish, andas we gained the village the whole of the 
inhabitants seemed to be engaged in the occupation of fishermen, catching . 
immense quantities on the rocky shore. The scenery varies from the 
bold precipitous height to the rugged declivities of the lower sand-hills. 
To the north and oast of Eaghib the coast continues fiat and barren 
till it meets the square hills of Dlhubbah ; a few rocky edges project 
occasionally, but the soundings are bold, and safe the whole way. Far 
inland some beautiful hills enrich tlie landscape, sprinkled in the fore- 
ground with villages and groves of jpalm-trees. 

Bu IIeish is the next town, about three miles distant from Raghib, 
peopled by the same tribe. It lies ia the bosom of a valley, command- 
ing on one side a view of the sea. A line of date-trees surrounds 
this place, which is rendered still more imposing by the numerous 
springs of water it contains. 

SiiEiiR, once a flourishing town, but now a desolate group of 
liouscs and huts. Coming from Bu Heish the old fort is first perceptible 
in lat. W 36' 30^ N., long. 49* 27' 35,"' E., very near the village. 
This spot used to be the seat of government of the Kasaidi tribe, 
but its chief having removed his residence to a city not far distant, 
Shchr consequently is now almost deserted. The land in the 
neighbourhood is partially cultivated, and its population probably num- 
bers three hundred, the great portion of them fishermen. 

Sui^u-el-Basir, a considerable town about four or five miles in- 
land N. W. of the last mentioned village. Its mosques, &c., may 
be distinctly seen from the sea, and the soil on which it is built, — wiUi 
that in its vicinity— appears extremely luxuriant. A great quantity 
of tobacco, and vegetables of many sorts, were easily obtained here, 
ulso good dates and the purest water ; the people are of cheerful kind 
dispositions, apparently very industrious, and amount in population to 
four or five thousand. 

DiiEPA, an oblong table hill, presenting on all sides the same 
even summit, standing entirely separated from the adjacent mountains; 
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and thereby becomes an excellent guide for inakiti/:^ Makallah from the 
eastward. It rises near the sea, into which the poiut of low laud 
beneath It slightly verges ; its N. W, bluff is dO^OOO yards from Bus 
Makallah, 

Zakfah, a village on the beach a few miles west of Shalah. Mayari- 
yan> a ruined village almost bordering 2akfah, plentifully supplied with 
fresh water. Shehry a largo town of immense extent (for an Arab town) 
being upwards of a nautical mile in length, capital of the proviaco of 
the same name. It is built nearly in the form of an equilateral triangle. 
The Custom House is the most easterly, but the Sultan's more conspi- 
cuous in size. This last is likewise considerably elevated, and fortified 
at each angle by circular towers. This castle, in lat. 14 "^ i^ 40*" 
N., long. 49'' W E^ may be seen from seaward long before any other 
object in the town is discernible. The rest of the dwellings are very 
much scattered, but tolerably capacious and comfortable. 

The anchorage off Shehr is an open roadsted, and I would sug- 
gest that the best position for a vessel will be found in seven and 
eight fathoms 1700 yards from the beach. Supplies of vegetables arc at 
all times procurable in the town, although the greater part is brought. 
from the villages, &c., in the interior. Sheep and water are also attain- 
able, but the latter is invariably bad ; a few miles inland there is a 
warm spring of moderate temperature.' 

Takalif, a small hill on which are the remains of a zigzag wall 
and terrace, situated on the beach, and considered the best mark 
fbr making this place. Its highest part being only four and a quarter 
miles to the E. N. E.of the mosque, so that a vessel has only to stand 
in with this hill a little on the starboard-bow until the town is visible. 
I was surprised to find much less sea here during the N. E. monsoou 
than might be expected from its unsheltered situation. 

The population of Buish amounts to 6,000 ; there are, however, 
many other towns and villages in tliB territory named as follows : — 

Karmee Zahir. 

Arif. 

Mayan Abaduh. 

Madu. 

Ararah. 

Musayyid ; 



Shelah. 


Taballah. 


Zaghafah, 


Ghuile. 


Wasalat. 


Said. 


Mugghurr, 


Dees. 


Ibiuan. 
Meyu. 


Ariyah. 


Sewan, 


Tiklidah. 


Arab. 


Defaighah, 


Earadah, 


Buish. 


Muj^dah, 



^horen-om the Sulton (Hhoikh AU ben Nargee) is enabled to muster 
Hourly 7 fiOOmntchJooka; 550 slaves are constantly in attendance ou 
Ilia penon, while the number Of hia own relations is quite incredible. 
Tliis Chiet has but one wife (a Nubian girl) and two daughters, of 
xfhom he appears to be tenderly fond, several brothers and sisters and 
n multitude of uncles and cousins. Duties on goods of import and 
export are levied in the same proportion as those of Makallah, but in 
consequence of the unrestrained inlercourse between this town and 
otlier countries, the annual sum total is considerably greater, amount- 
ing to nearly 22,000 dollars. The duties consist of anchorage fees, 
bazar and export taxes, all of which aro 6^^ per cent ; the most 
opulent merchants aro named — Jivas Gheddam ; Habbeed Jivas, 
and Mahomed Salim Muddee; but the Sultan himself enters deeply into 
tratRc of every description, possessing three or four merchant vessels, 
with which he contrives to enrich his purse in no insignificant a man- 
ner. Other ships may be seen in the harbour belonging to the mer- 
chants, but the chief support of their trade is derived from vessels that 
pass along the coast on speculation. The manufactures of this town 
aro not very extensive, principally consisting of coarse cotton cloth, 
{junpowdcr and implements of war. 

The Government of Shehr is conducted in a very superior style. 
The present Sultan (upon whom the whole power devolves) being an 
able and intelligent man, twenty-six years of age, and although so 
youthful possesses judgment and discretion that would do credit to 
ripe years. His air and address immediately prepossess the stranger iu 
liis favor, added to which his mind seems expanded by right principle,^ 
ia fact, ho looks and speaks the <* gentleman" more nearly than Arab 
princes usually do. In his capacity of Sultan he observes a noble 
dignity, tempered with singular kindness towards the whole of his 
subjects, and as a Judge he comports himself admirably. Contro- 
versial disputes aro transmitted to him by a Mullah, who is permitted 
on all occasions to offer an opinion, but the decision of the case wholly 
depends on the Sultan's pleasure. He displays an extraordiuary bene- 
volence, iu this last character regarding the prayer of his humblest 
supplicant with an equal attention to that of his more exalted petitioner ; 
thus he renders hiiuiiclf beloved for his charity, yet dreaded for the 
'jUict ri^udity odiii jluti•.\^ Iu causes of grc^t importance lie uJiicm- 
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blc3 a council, which generally consists of his own kinsmen, — tho 
majority, in such instances, decides tho verdict, whereby the culprit or 
culprits unmurmuringly abide. The religion is Mahommedan, which is 
strictly enforced by the laws and carefully followed by the Sultan, 
but the people generally seem to observe its tenets with great per- 
tinacity, and it is very remarkable to find Protestantism make such 
slow progress in its march towards these nations, although their inter- 
course with Ohrlstians is so constant* 

The tribes under the dominion of .Sultan Sheikh All ben Nasir arc 
called collectively Hamum— sub-divided into classes, from one of which 
the Kassaideen, Uieir oluefi was chosen. They rank as. follows : — 
Beit Ab\ BeitShenein* Benochee. 

— AgliraL -^ BagghalU Sa'il. 

m^ Bussida* *-» Kassaidee, or Uakkam. 

-^ Hamudiyah. Kuzaad, Hur« 

Passing onwards to the eastward^ the coast continues very regular 
and safe, and a vessel may approach it at any place in eight or ten 
fathoms. 

Haiu, the next town, lies just below the double dark hill of the samo 
name, beneath which will be observed a grove of date-trees. This 
village is in lat. W 46' 60" N., long. 49^ 53f 20" E. ; in approaching 
it, it takes the appearanoe of two separate villages, the greater half 
being situated beliind the other, most picturesquely enclosed by a deep 
ravine, having a line of trees and cultivated ground near the beach. 

Anchorage-^l would recommend a vessd to anchor rather less than 
one mile off shore, where she will find from seven to eight fathoms, 
bottom sand, shell, and broken coral. This was the position I took, 
and I tliink it may be found better than a nearer approach. Supplies 
are immoderately expensive, and ditficult to be obtained, a few vego* 
tables and miserable sheep, the largest weighing only fourteen pounds, 
and indifferent water, were the only articles to be met with in 1836. 

The population of Hami is very small, numbering only 500 souls, 
who are governed by a Sheikh, Eaaaidee Said ben AbduUa ben Salem ; 
Ben Hamed ben Abderaman held this ofBce in 1835, to whom I had the 
honour of an introduction; but, poor unfortunate wight, he wsls mur- 
dered at the beginning of 1836 by some bush-rangers, while . quietly 
riding through a retired part of hia own gardens ; the balls from two 
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matchlocks entered his heart at the same time, and caused his instan- 
taneous death. My party were treated' with kind and respectful 
attention by him^ and indeed by each inhabitant we inet> and through- 
out our excursions he had the civility to accompany us, attended by 
a body-guard of forty Bedouins. Constant feuds were prevailing at this 
time between the people of Howaiyah and the neighbouring towns, 
lasting probably about one month together, but seldom commemorated 
by events of bloodshed and distress like that above described. If a 
vessel should perchance anchor here, her commander is rather astonished 
to find a di^y of three per cent. lidvied on every article he lands or 
purchases. Four or five small boats comprise the utmost of his 
shipping property, and but very insignificant trade is ever transacted 
here. Fishing appears to occupy a great number of the natives, 
together with cultivating the land around their separate dwellings. 

Hot springs are numerous in the village of Hami, and the temperature 
of those I examined stood at 140 ''^ From Hami, the coast runs in an 
easterly direction until you approach Bas Sharmah, a sandy beach and 
regular soundings the whole way. 

Caps Sharmah, a narrow projecting headland in lat. 14 "^ 48^ 30'^ 
N., long. 50 "^ 2' 30'^ £., running about eight miles east and west, with 
a straight line of coast, intersected by strata of limestone, and chalk 
clifis of 300 and 400 feet rise perpendicularly from the water's edge, 
and are clearly seen at twenty-five miles distance. 

Ras Baghashu, a rocky point in lat. 14** 49M0" N., long. 50* 9 
30^^ E.) 15,000 yards from Bas Sharmah, of which it forms the eastern 
bluff; there is, however, a curved hollow between the two, called 
Dhafghan, wherein boats occasionally anchor ; this nook is fronted 
by a sandy beach, and may be easily known by observing the gaps 
in the cliff (a little to the eastward) opening on the village of Githrum, 
nearly equidistant from the two capes Sharmah and Baghashu ; on 
approaching they appear to form but one branch of land intersected 
by broken perpendicular cliffs— Baghashu itself being a bluff of 300 
feet elevation, and may be seen at five and a half leagues from the 
coast. Five and six fathoms may be had a few yards off it. The 
little village of the same name lies in the centre ; a very miserable 
anchorage, bad water, ai^jl no supplies of any kind to be obtained for 
man or Gattlc« 
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SUARMAH llocK, in lat. W 48' 20" N., long. 60^ V 57" E. The 
<diannol between Capo Sbarmah and the rock is 340 yards broad, with 
iifty-six and fifty-soven fathoms in it, deepening towards the rock, which 
may be approached wUhin a few yards. 

GiBUL IIamum, a limestone mountain situated two or three miles to 
the northward of BaghashUy in tho vicinity of which many curious 
specimens of hieroglyphics still exist,— springs of good water and 
considerable cultivation. The inscriptions are of the same character 
OS those discovered by our party at Hisn Ghorab. Tlils part of tho 
coast from Sliarmah to Q ossein has a magnificent range of mountains, 
called Ben Shamoyik in the background, continued by those of Assclt, 
beautifully sprinkled with extensive and luxuriant valleys. 

SnARHAH Bat, formed between Baa Sharmah and Hisn-el-Misenat, 
a ruin standing on a neck of rock land ; to tho northward arc 
several bluHs and projections from the main land, which not only ex- 
tend the limits of the principal bay, but also form numerous lesser 
ones, by the Arabs denominated, Bander Shesar (with a solitary 
building on its beach), Bander Sicafat, Julpah, &c. 

Sharmah Bay is considered the finest on the coast for shelter during 
tho N. E. monsoon, and the smaller ones are frequently used by boats 
and native vessels. Very good anchorage may bo found in Bander 
Shesar in four or five fathoms with Sharmah Point S.S.E., and the 
rock of Sharmah 600 yards off it ; but the most frequented anchorage 
lies off the miserable villago of El Ghur in the depth of Sharmah Bay, 
where vessels may be perfectly secure in from two to five fathoms. 
Indeed, in any part it is very snug, and by the accounts of the natives 
I learn that vessels have actually weathered tho S. W. monsoon under 
the lee of Sharmah-rock. I anchored in six and a half fathoms about 
half a mile off El Ghur,— this village bearing north of me, with that 
of Julpah N. W. These villages are inhabited by fishermen, -who seem 
to be the most wretched of their kind, procuring a maintenance by the 
use of a few small boats, which are invariably lightened of their freight 
in eac^h daily return from labour, by the Bedouins, who tolerate tliis 
little community for no other motives than that of obtaining fish at a 
cheap rate. 

Dees, a small town three or four miles N. W. of El Ghur, con- 
taining about two hundred houses, inhabited by nearly l^OQO souls. 
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<lefended by a pootly constructed fort, in the neighbourhood of which 
there are several hot springs. 

In 1836 the Dowlah (or Governor) was a person by the name of lam 
ben Earned ; its legitimate chieftain is Mahomed Amar ben Omar, the 
owner and captain of a fine ship, the command of which he prefers to 
the royal prerogatives of an unsettled government. He is, however, so 
universal a favorite that the assumption of his regal titles would bo 
liailed with considerable satisfaction by his subjects, wlio look upon him 
with almost a god-^lilce reverence, attached no doubt by his immense 
wealth, unlimited number of retainers, and constant employment of his 
contented slaves. At the time of which I am speaking, lam ben 
Hamed appeared to be completely under the yoke of three sub-divisions 
of the Al Hammoon (Beit Ghorab and Beit Boussain, Subiee), so that 
the poor creatures know no relief from the power of bigotry and op- 
pression. The Beit All muster about 1,000 matchlocks, the two last 
not more than 500 • each. Bevenge for injuries committed long since 
prevails here to an extraordinary extent, for the people, principally 'con-* 
sisting of Beit Ali, apparently consider it most honorable exercise for 
their warlike dispositions. During our visit an agreement was entered 
upon to keep up incessant fighting for twenty days, and truly anxious 
wore the poor women and fishermen, who are permitted no part in these 
turmoils, for the termination of the strife. The chief of the Beit Ali tribe 
is a man of great influence among the natives, he is entitled Sheikh 
Hassan ben Ali, and is agreeable in his manner to strangers. The first 
salutation I received from the worthy chieftains was a demand in writlDg, 
signed by four persons, requesting me forthwith to pay the bearer^— 

For anchorage duty 30 Dollars 

Gunpowder 30 lbs. 

Coifee 80 lbs. 

Sugar 30 lbs. 

Of course I felt a slight degree of amusement at the idea of the 

moderate demand, and replied that I had certam reasons for not obeying 

the order per expresc;, which I dare say would be explained on my 

landing. After delivering my message to the authorities on shore, my 

friends returned, apologising for their ignorance of European customs, 

and politely ofiforing to conduct us to their masters, promising safety and 

protection to our whole party ; and, to our satisfaction, we found their 

faith kept in the most scrupulous mannori and no farther tax imposed. 



Ghee 30 lbs. 

Wheat 80 lbs. 

Bice...; 2 bags. 
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Several of the DowlaU*s suite attended the ofHcors iuto the intwrior, 
to visit some very curious inscriptions, of whicli the Bedouins had pre- 
viously given mo an imperfect copy. It was not many days before wo 
had established a mutual confidence, and the consequence was, that our 
vessel was surrounded by the poor and sick, who camo to us, supplica- 
ting relief from the *' white men." Ono singular coincidence was 
brought to my notice, which 1 record as a testimony of tiio Amazoniau 
dispositions of the ladies in tliis part of our habitable globe, of a young 
man of becoming appearance and gentle address, who cauie on board 
sadly disfigured by the use of his wife's finger-nails, and so terribly had 
she taken up arms against her poor lord, for some mysterious fault, that 
his case seemed perfectly hopeless, nor do I think he could ever be 
expected to recover from the blindness ocea8ioi\cd by this duiuostio 
broil. We remained but a short time at this village, and quitted it 
with a most favorablo recollection of the inhabitants, who I have 
little doubt will hesitate before they again present so strange a 
mandate to a British oflicer as the one that greeted my arrival. 

The anchorage of Docs has apparently been a spot of great iinpor-- 
tance ; the fort of El Misonat bearing suPjcient evidence of superior 
architecture, better in every respect than the buildings of the i)rosont 
day. The dilapidated reservoirs and several other edifices, although 
iu perfect ruins, must have been the work of skilful artists. A few 
date groves are barely perceptible far inland, but the ranges of clifis 
and low land bounding the sea bear no vestige of fertility. It is high 
water at full and change of the moon, 8*30 rise and fall seven feet 
six inches, and in 1835 tho variation was 4-39 westerly. 

TiiONBAN, a village about four miles inland from Decs, inhabited by 
a few independent Saids, and governed by a patriarchal Elder, Sheikh 
Omar Mul Akzhur ; a grove of date-trees lies on one side of it, and 
small cultivated plots of ground planted with vegetables, &c. There is 
a hot spring at this place, in great request by patients who are afflicted 
by rheumatic pains. 

Gbakn, a scattered collection of huts and ipvigwams, perhaps two 
miles and a half N. W. of Gosseirh, under tlie dominion of the chief 
of that town. 

GossKiRH, a town coutoiuing a number of stone buildings, but for 
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tho most part Bllcd wUh huts, &c. ; its population is computed at 300, 
nearly all of the Beit AU and Beit Ghorab tribes. The highest house 
in the centre of the town is in lat. 14° 54 ' 40" N., long. 50^ 21' 50^' 
E« The chief or sheikh of tliis place is Mahommed ben Said ; the 
inhabitants possess a few small trading boats. Sharks are caught here 
in great abundance, the bodies of wlilch are eaten by the natives, T^hile 
the fins and tails are forwarded to India, via Muscat, for the China 
market, and soil at a good price. While we were cruising off this 
place, I hired one of their strange fishing canoes ; sharks were caught 
in great numbers, mostly of the hammer, or <' expanded head" kind : 
in one of them sixty young ones were found. A short distance inland 
there is a well of four feet depth, from whence these people occasionally 
obtain good water, but we could get none that was drinkable ; provisions, 
too, were very scarce, and expensive ; Custom receipts, as might be ex- 
pected, add but a sorry pittance to the annual revenue. 

Anchorage at Gosseirh is very rocky close in, but a vessel will find 
a safer position in twelve fathoms, about 1800 yards off a rocky reef 
projecting from Has Gosseirh, tfliich last consists of a small ledge of 
rocks extending from the sandy beach, and bears from the highest houso 
before given S. 5, to 3100 yards distant : it may be distinctly known by 
the black heights which encompass its interior. The small nooks and 
hollows among the arm of reefs are made very useful by the fishermen, 
&c., providing shelter for their small boats according to the direction 
of the wind. Tlie coast from Gosseirh to the next town runs slightly 
concave, with a steep sandy beach ; cultivated ground is not to be seen, 
saving a few narrow lines of some dwarf vegetable, varied by a date-tree. 

Serau, commonly called Baidah Seghir, a village about six miles and 
a half (nautical) from Gosseirh, having a population of 80 to 100 souls. 
Date-trees are abundant near the houses. 

Harbah, in lat. 14° 57' N., long. 50^ 24' 20^^ E. W.S.W. of 
Scrar, conspicuous from its round tower. A house here and there 
occupies, or rather enlivens the space of country until you reach 

Raidah, a small town on the sea coast, containing about 200 build- 
ings with a population of 700 souls. Its highest house is in lat. 
15^ r 20'' N., long, 50 "* 30' 45'' E.— These habitations are chiefly 
built of mud and stone, and the architects seem to have huddled 
ihcm together in order to occupy as small a space as possible, without 
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the sliglitest regularity roads aro quite out of the question. This towa 
is especially celebrated amongst the natives as enjoying the constant 
presence of one of the highest caste chieftains on the coast, to whose 
ancestors the whole part ]of southern Arabia belonged. The present 
Lord is now contented to trace his descent from the principal of eight 
bygone generationsi and of course maintains the diginity of his fore- 
fathers with every ostentation of greatness* The title and name of this 
person is Sultan All ben Abdullah ben Omar, ben Omar, ben Jaffer, bea 
Jafierbin, All ben Ali Mahomed, ben Mahomed ben Abdul Woodond 
who has two children, tluree brothers named Mahomed, Sallah, and 
Afxella ; he has also many relations about him, and possesses seventy- 
five male slaves as personal attendants* In stature, the Sultan is of 
middle height — nearly fifty years of age. A startling and singular belief 
exists amongst this people concerning the chieftaincy of their tribes,*^ 
they tell you that as soon as a man assumes the diginity and power of 
Sultan his right hand gradually becomes deformed, the nails turning into 
the palm and there growing until it presents a most unnatural and 
horrible appearance— -and I should imagine it to be equally painful as 
unsightly : however, they conceive it a certain proof of noble parentage, 
and this is the respect perhaps that induces the reigning Sultan to bear 
the pains and penalties of his high office with becoming amiability. His 
son who was (at the time I saw him) a fine handsome boy, is to inherit 
the chieftaincy on the death of his father, and with it the natives say the 
frightful transformation in the aforesaid member. The Sultan had occa* 
sion to write his signature in my presence, and it was perfectly astonish- 
ing to observe with what surprising dexterity he managed the reed which 
answers for a pen between the hollow of his thumb and first finger* 

The government of this Sultan seems to give great satisfaction ; he is 
much respected for his universal kindness, hospitality, firmness and jus- 
tice. Formerly this territory extended from Furtuk to Sasseeda,— it 
now only reaches from Boughtshau to Miaenat, the whole of which 
produces little revenue, with not more than twenty or thirty small 
trading boats, — the largest is the property of five Banian merchants 
residing at Raidah, commanded by a brother of the Sultan. Their 
trade is principally carried on between Shahah, Makallah, Sokotrah, 
Zanzibar, and Mocha, The exports are frankincense, aIoe3| ambergris, 
8hark3' fins, tails, &c, The last k the most lucrative* 
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The Sultan is of the Kassiddee tribe m also some of his subjects, the 
rest are of the Beit Ali and Ghorab^ being all subdivisions of the Al 
Hummun. 

The anehora^ off Raidali has no leas than twenty fathoms within a 
quarter of a mile of the beaofa, and therefore it would not be prudent for 
a vessel to take up a position here, i( being an open roadstead. The 
coast to the eastward runs in a straight direotion, the soundings bold, 
in faet too muoh so for anohorage. I anchored at a small village 
about ten or fifteen miles to the east of Baidah in twentj-threo fathoms 
1^200 yards off shore, in a calin and contrary current. 

MisRNAT, an antique ruin on the coast twelve miles and three quarters 
east of Raidah, in lat. 15° S' N., long. 60^ 43' 25» E. Here is a beauti- 
ful spring of excellent water, but the land is swampy and thinly bestud- 
ded with mangrove-trees, which give it an air of quiet desolation. 
Originally it has borne pretensions of a more formidable kiod, as there 
still remain many relics of interest,— one antique ruin of dark stone pos- 
sesses to this day great strength, and was evidently intended to answer 
no unwarlike purpose. We could not discover any stone of a similar 
kind in the neighbourhood of the place, I cannot help fancying that 
the lagoons now traceable once formed its ports or back-waters, and that 
n town of considerable consequence stood near protected by the ruin 
alludeil to. Upon enquiry ^the fishermen informed us that a number of 
coins and various other curiosities have been picked up at diiFerent 
times, amongst them a pair of scales, which were discovered beneath 
tho walls of the fort. It is strange to find this interesting coast, which 
in other days must have been so fertile and replete with sacred and 
absorbing recollections, now almost entirely desolate. 

At this placo a party of ofiicors, consisting of Lieutenant J. P, 
Sanders, Dr. J. Ilulton and Mr. Smith, loft tho Palinurus, and proceeded 
several miles inland, where thoy wore fortunate enough to discover 
many inscriptions similar to those of Hisn Ghorab to the east of Wadi 
Shcikhawi, about twelve miles distant from Misonat, and throe miles from 
the village and grove of Mayskee ; here they rested, and wcro abun- 
dantly supplied with exoollent water. A few spots of cultivated ground 
led tho travellers to anticipate more civility from tho ungracious 
natives thau tht7 subsequently met with ; yet hi truth, bo it said, that 
the tenderness of fcmuxiuo nature liud dciiauco to the uncour tooiw 
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welcome of her suifouaditig daOf and to one female alone were ihey 
indebted for any kindness or attention received during their stay. She 
was a girl of uncommon beauty, and seemed a creature distinct from the 
rebel throng beside her, — at least so far exalted above them that she 
even looked the divinity from whom they might learn the softer and 
kinder feelings of humanity* After having spoken in a kind and 
gentle manner to my poor wearied friends, she busied herself in proffer* 
ing the best dainties of her rustic board, providing milk, dates, and 
other store until the half-famished travellers regained a portion of their 
energy to pursue the fatiguing way back to the ship. One gentleman 
of the party completely won the heart of the lovely brunette, shewing 
him more than his share of attention, by a magnificent keepsake of 
needles and thread, with which she appeared immoderately delighted. 

Wadi Shbikhawi, ten miles inland, may be easily distinguished by a 
remarkable gap in the mountains that encompass it ; I am told that 
several fertile .villages are hidden within this beautiful and sublime 
valley. The coast between Misenat and Sihut is low and dreary, with 
a gradual ascent to the Sheikha wi mountains, the eastern termination of 
which is on the western side of Wadi iVlasella., The bank of soundings 
extends here for some miles off shore, and are pretty regular. The 
Mahrah territory commences at Misenat, and continues nearly as far as 
Marhat. 

Abdul-Kuri, or Palinurus shoal, a dangerous shoal off the Arabian 
coast unknown to botlr Arab and European navigators until the survey 
of 1835. An old fisherman, who had lived for many years in the neigh- 
bourhood, pointed it out to me as a remarkable spot, where I might 
find plenty of sharks, but it was not until after long and persevering 
entreaties that I could prevail on the man to accompany me on a voyage 
of discovery : however, he did at length yield, and we set out together 
accompanied by his own boat. On our arrival within a short distance of 
the shoal, he bade me observe his mark, where the current, was running 
to the £. N. E. at tlie rate of three miles per hour (by Massey's patent . 
log), and I was compelled to anchor in thirty fathoms on the water 
edge of the baak extending off shore, while he proceeded in one of the 
quarter cutters to search foi* it ; the poor fellow sailed and pulled about . 
for some hours without success, and as I imagined by his own mark in 
a wrens vlu'cctiou^ CcouQluding, however, that his conduct proceeded 
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cither from Infirm sight or timid appreliensionsy I despdtchod Licutonant 
Jardine in the launch, and there being anf&oient vind to stem Uie 
currenty I weighed the surveying vessel and kept to tlie westward. 
The launch {\jing east of me) first got a shoal east of seventeen 
fathoms and let go her anchor, but found herself in forty, owing to the 
strength of the current. In the sbip^the. first oast was in twenty-two 
fathoms, when I brought up with the stream anchor, but finding the 
current running with increased rapidity, and seeing a complete break 
within a few yards astern of me, I kept the top-saUs full to lessen the 
strain on the small chain, then let go a bower anchor, bringing up 
within 250 yards ofif the break, the old fisherman (our pilot) being at 
this time about five miles tojthe eastward* How this happened I cannot 
tell, for the shoal was eventually disoovered by a close observation of 
lus given mark, information of which I fortunately drew from him 
previous to Ids quitting the vessel. The position of the Palinurus 
was off the south-west, and less than 250 yards of a four fathom 
pointed rock. The shallowest part of this newly discovered shoal is 
in lat. 14^ 46' 50^ N., long. 60^ 45' 20^ E., decided by observations 
made on the spot by Lieutenant Sanders (a very excellent and accurato 
observer) and mysiU^ but agreeing by trigonometric and chronome- 
tric measurements to a few seconds. The variation of the compass by 
means of twenty*three observations being 4.26 westerly. The slioal 
extends for 1850 yards in a NJN'.E and S.S.W. direction, and is 
from SOO to 600 broad, with a bottom of alternate rock and coral. 

The soundings round this shoal cannot be relied on, as they vary so 
suddenly and do not always decrease on approaching it. The nearest 
land is the antique ruin of Misenat, which is eight miles and a quarter 
0&, and nearly on a transit with the east bluff of Sheikhawi Gap. When 
on the shoal th*is Gap lies fidrly open, the western bluff of it bearing 
true N« 9^, 46'' W., and the eastern end of the Sheikhawi mountains 
N. 12' 50*^ £. The sandy beach on the mam-land is not discernible. 
A fiat surface is sometimes perceptible on this spot, and the old 
fisherman assured me that there was considerably more depth of water 
on the shoal when he was a boy, which I concluded might have been 
forty or fifty years since, and at that period no coral whatever could be 
distinctly perceived .on its bottom. From these accounts, and the 
opinions I had already formedy I would soriously recommend navigators 
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wholly to avoid this spot, passing either between it and the shore, or 
else keeping a good oiEng outside, as I feel oonfirmed in the idea that 
the shoal will almost peroeptibly beeomo more shallow. In 1835 the 
soundings were according to the following tabloi measured from lat. 
14^ 64' er N., long. 60^ 46' 20^ E. 



Blilos. 

) w.aw. 

1 s. w. 

2 N.N. W. 

I w, 

2i B. 



Fathoms. 

105 

80 

140 

180 

..130 to 140 

(End of Fart First.) 



Miles. 

%■■■■: 



S.E. 
£. 

N.E. 
N. 



Fathoms. 

64 

96 

.... 120 
.... 120 



(True Copy,) 



A, MALET, 

CMef Secretary. 



Art. Vr Pan Second of Captain 8, B. Haines' {of the L N,) 

Memoir of tho South and East Coasts of Aralia^ vAth hia Remnrka 
on Winds, Currents, Jo. 

Haying in tho First Part of my Memoir of the South and East Coasts 
of Arabia, attempted a description of that part that liad been minutely 
surveyed as far as Misenat, I oommeuoe from thence, trusting that 
though all parts of the coast are not actnaUy laid down by sur- 
vey, 1 shall be able, from my knowledge and experience of the 
localities of the different points, to give some useful information to 
tho Mariner and to Geography ; and in so doing, I can only again offer 
my sincere thanks to the officers of the Indian Navy, mentioned in 
the note,* whose utmost zeal and exertions, united with every friendly 
and good feeling, were always rendered tliroughout our long and 
fatiguing cruises. 

Wabi Masilah, or Museelah, alarge and extensive valley forming the 
line of communication between tiie seaport towns and the province 
of Hadramaut. It commences inlat. 15^ 25' N., and long. 60^ 55' 
£., having on its west side the high range of mountains called Gibul 
Asad. The valley is well watered, the villages and date groves are 

* Lieut, (now Commander) Sanders. Lieutenants, Jardinc, Shephard, Ucll, 
Rcnuie, Crutt^juden, Stevens, Barruw, A. Grieve j Dr. Hulton and Mr. Furscr 
i5miil). 
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Humorous, and iho soil well irrigated by rauuing streams. The 
iuliabitnnts arc of tho Mahrah tribe. 

BiiiUT, a largo looking town from soawarJ, but on visiting it 
ibo greater part of tho buildings wero in a dilapidated state. It 
is in lat. 15=^ 12' 30^ N., and long. C^r 19' E. Tho popula- 
lion varies from 300 or 400 to 2000^ according to the trade and season. 
Tho town and district are under tho government of Sheikh Ali 
Backrit ; tho pooplo aro of tho Mahrah tribe. Considerable inter- 
course .with tho interior is carried on through Wadi Masilah, and the 
following distances may bo relied upon as tho length of journey for 
a camel laden with merchandize— vii. :— • 

sive valloy abounding in villages 

and cuitivatioii 12 days. 

Sihut U) Kl Oharfar (Karfur). 7 „ 

J)o. to Toriin 8 „ 

Do. to tlliaubiui, (Kubim). . 8 ,, 



ISIhut to Tcrim . . 8 days. 
Do, to Sliibam • 8 »» 
Do, to Do'aii . . 12 „ 
JJo. to \VudL Ahuifd, an extun- 



Tho traders of Sihut have about thirty large and small vosselii be- 
longing to thoni| with which they carry ou u lucrative trade along tho 
coiibt in grain, at other times their smaller vessels are employed in shark 
libhing, from which tjiey derive considerable profit. 'I'he fins and tail 
of the shark, after being dried, are sold at Makallah or Maskut, and uU 
timatoly are sent to tho Cluua market fnd Bombay. Tho scattered 
blouo buildings in the neighbourhood of Sihut are built as places of 
defence against small arms ; and tho revenue collected and secured by 
tho local governor, Sheikh Ali, but rarely finds its way into the 
cuiiers of the Sultan, whose residence is at Gheshen. The anchorage 
ii an ofYOU roadstead, and the bank of soundings extends to sea a 
considerable distance, having 21 fathoms at six miles oif shore, with 
regular decreasing soundings as you approach it, 

rrocceding to tho eastward the first cape, or rather projecting 
point is called Kas Aghrib, u high red sloping point, having sixteen fa- 
thoms about two miles oiT. Between this cape and Bas Hat tab there 
are three bluils, nearly equidistant, with small sandy bays between 
them. Bus Hattab is a piece of land, moderately elevated, terminating 
in a low point, in lat. 15 "^ 2V N., long. 51 '^ 3G* £., which forms the 
western boundary of Bander Libau. 

Immediately to tho eastward of lias Hattub, and close to the beach 
in the centre of tho bay, is situated a town named Ilattab, contain- 
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ingnbout lOQ hou«es and three mosques, the western one having a mi* 
naret. To the westward of the town about one mile, tliere is a grove 
of date-trees, and to the eastward there is a small well. The town 
contains a population of about 400 souls^ and is undw the. govern- 
ment of ELeskiin» or Kesheiiu 

Bandkr Hattab, or Liban, is a deep bay situated immediately to 
the westward of Has Sbarweiu, having regular souadings, and afford- 
ing shelter agunst strong easterly windsi with a fresh sea*breeze ; 
tliere is a considerable surf on the beach. 

Ra8 Shabwbiv, a high dark point, having two remarkable peaks on its 
summit (commonly called by seamen " Asses' EarSi'^) this mountain 
gradually decreases in elevation towards its southern eztreme» which is 
in lat 15 "" W N.r and long. 51*" 46^30^ £. This cape forms the 
western side of Keshin Bay« 

The town of Keshin, in lat. Ic^ ^ 24' 50^ N., and long. 51 "^ 49' 
K.y frequently called Kissin, is a miserable- straggling village near 
the sea, in the centre of a bay formed by the projecting points of 
Ras Sharwein and Has Derkah ; so:ue of the houses are built of 
stone and mud, two stories high, the others are of cajans, bamboos^ 
and mats. At this village resides the principal chief of the MahraU 
tribe, Sultan Omar ibn Tawari, who assumed the supremacy after the 
death of his brotlier Seyyid ibn Tawarij^-the rightful. heir, Ahmed ibn 
Seyyid, being too young to govern. 

iiaving, in the execution of the commands of the Bombay Govern- 
ment^ had opportunities of judging of the character of this cht^ of a 
once powerful tribe, I must digress a little from my sulject, as it 
will not only enable me to give an insight into the character of a proud 
and remarkable Arab chieftain, but also afford an opportunity of ex- 
plaining circumstances, regarding which a publication on Sokotrah by 
ray assistant the late Lieutenant Wellstedi of the I. N., appears to have 
caused an erroneoos impression. 

In the beginning of 1834 I received the comnmnds of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay to trigonometrically survey the Island of Sokotrah, and 
immediately left Rejjat Jozar, and stood down to Morbat, to ascer- 
tain wlio, by hereditary right, hold legal tenure of that island. Having 
been successful in my inquiries, I left for the anchorage under Ras 
Derkah, and from thence immediately opened a communication with 
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Bultan Omar ibn Tawari at Kealiin. After preaenting a feir trlflea 
to the SuUao and hia nephews, Abdullah and Ahmed, I received a writ- 
ten document, properly mgned and sealed, granting me fuU perniissioa 
to examine all harboun» ftc^ on the island. 

Baring received this I weighed anchor and in three days readied 
Tamareid in Sokotrah, where I soon found myself on friendly terms with 
the peaceful inhabitants of the island. My first duty as a Surveyor was 
to commence in such a manner as to be certain of competing the sur- 
vey in every branch, and having tlie olmrt draughted within the time 
granted to me by Oovemment ; and as the kindnesaof Bear-Admiral Sir 
Charles Malcolm left me to to judge of the praotioahility of examining 
the interior of the tsiand (as will be seen bj the para, from his oorres^ 
pondence,)* I availed mysdf of it, Icnowing how anxious the Govero*- 
iiient had ever stiowu themselves for the advancement of geographical 
knowledge. 

I demdedy thereforcr^that while I conducted tlie Trigonometrical 
Survey of tlie bland, my assistant should leisurely travel over the entire 
interior; and to assist bioii I ordered Mr. Midshipman Cruttenden (now 
Lieutenant), who understood the Arab language and dmraeter well, to 
accompany Urn. My orders were as follow : — 

To Lieutenant Wsllsted, Assistant Surveyor. 
Sib,— It being the wish of Government to obtain all possible information re- 
garding this Ishind, not only as to its geographical position and harbours, but 
its government, population, produce, fertility, and quality of tlie soil, as well as 
the religion, customs^ manners, power, and.wealth of the inhabitantsr-you are 
hereby cUreoteci^ for the purpose of ascertaining it, to travel by land to Qoloa- 
seer, where it is probal>leyou may again meet the vessel, taking any route ac- 
cording toyour judgment, after obtaixiing iaformation firom your guides. From 
Oolnnseer, I leave you a discretionary power as to your fbture route, so as more 
funy to perform the Important duty upon whidi yon are engaged. On your tra- 
vels I need act remark that any inf6rmation you may be able to ooUeet, either 
in Geography, Geology, Botany, Zoology,— indeed, any soienoe that may assist us 
in a thorough knowledge of the Island, and its produetions, will be of the ut- 
most service. Mr. Cruttenden will accompany you, and you may hire a guide, and 
whatever assistance you may require at the public expense, on your return 
giving me an account of the same. 

* " If your negotiation is successfhl, and you find the Arab chiefs your friends, 
do you not think it might be a fa?orable opportunity to let an oflUcer go inland ? 
Howeyer, in this be guided by Qircumstauces, and Uie trust yuu can repose iu 
the people.'* 
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Having been accustomed to meet with the different tribes on the coast during tha 
survey, and knowing the utility of a fric^ndly and free intercourse with them 
whilst eny)loyed on such important duties, renders it unnecessary to caution 
yon, or to inform you, that such is our present system of policy ; your official re- 
port and remarks, will be forwarded in to aooompany the (Surrey of the Itland, 
and my exterior direotioiis, Qohinaeer will be your rendesvousu 

Tamareid, Sokotrah, (Signed), S. fi. IIaimes, 

January 9th, 1834. Commander, I. K. and Surveyor. 

Having exeoutod the commaiidfl of dovernmeDt wiihia lh« iimo 
specified^ I forwarded a fair oopy of my Sorvey, with my own obeer- 
vaiions on ito anohoniges» and Uie untied efforts of all my offioers, 
who had made any observations during the oruisoy consisting of pa» 
pers from my assistant Lieut. Wellsted^ and the late Dr. Hulton, and 
Messrs. Oruttenden and Smith* This statement is suffioient to prove 
that Lieut. Weilsted was only a subordinate ofBoery aotiog in obedience 
to my orders, and not the Surveyor of Sokotrah. 

The direct communication by steam being the anxious object of the 
Supreme Government of India, it was considered probable that Sokotrah 
might answer for a depdt. I was in consequence sent on a mission to 
Keshin to obtain the Island by purchase. On arriving there I des- 
patched Lieut. Weilsted on shore to inform the Sultan of my arrival, 
and to ascertain when it would be convenient for him to see me. The 
reply of the Chief was ** to-morrowy" and I accordingly went over accom- 
panied by Lieut. Sanders^ Dr. Hulton, Messrs. Smith and Bonnie. We 
were ushered into the house of Sultan Abdullah, with whom we found 
Sultan Ahmed, the rightful heir, a lad about eighteen years of age, Tlie 
ehief Caxi then made his appearance, and the nephew AbdulUh having 
retired for a few minutes, returned leading in his uncle Sultan Omar 
ibn Tawari, who was totally blind, about fifty years of age, apparently 
more so from bodily drformity, bis stature not exoeeding five feet three 
or four inches, his head large with a round forehead, his eyes very dii- 
gusting, — the eyelids hanging down so as to leave the dull filmy eye visi- 
ble and protruding. His voice was strong, and in manner he was 
extremely frank and energetic. 

After the usual salutations and polite enquiries after each other's 
health, he begged us to be seated on a carpet ; after a minute pause the 
Sultan said, *' I wish I uould see you, your voice is young and strong. 
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Have you been long away from your home ?" I replied, I liavo served my 
Government for many years, and have noir the pleasing duty to inform 
you that I have beeu honored by receiving tlieir commauda to tlfank you 
for your liberal kiudneas last year, and to assure you of tlieir friendship, 
also to explain to you their wishes on some important points as soon as 
we shall be alone. The room was cleared in an instant with the excep- 
tion of the Sultan's family and the Oazi, when I was desired to express 
my wishes freely. I explained to him that to carry on steam commu- 
nioation between India and Enghnd a depdt under British control was 
requisitCi and that oonsequently I was commissioned by Government to 
parohase Sokotrah from him. I pointed out its inutility to him^ and the 
advantages he would derive from disposing of it to the British for a sum 
of moneji and also explained the advantages that would be secured to 
iiis people by trading with the Island when under the British flag* lu 
foot, I placed the sale of the Island in as glowing terms as I possibly 
could colour them. He listened, calmly and attentively ; the crafty 
itbdullah also appeared deeply interested, whilst Ahmed's idiotic counte- 
nance exhibited a careless indifference to the subject. The Oazi was 
a silent listener. 

A few minutes' consideration sufficed to enable Sultan Omar to decide 
upon his reply, and he commenced by complaining that the British had 
promised that his boats and men only were to be employed in coaling 
steamerSf whereas the Bengal steamer was otherwise assisted, to the in- 
jury of himself and people. I told him that the duty I came on, if 
successful, would annul all form er agreements, when he, to evade the 
pobt of transfer, asked me where I intended to go after leaving Keshin ; 
I replied that my cruise would chiefly be influenced by his decision with 
respect to the transfer of Sokotrah by purchase to the British. 

After a pause, he said in a firm and dedded manner, '^Listen, Captain 
Hunesy and I will give you an answer. As sure as there is an only 
God, and he is in Heaven, I will not sell so much ground (making a 
span with his fingers). It was the gift of tlie Almighty to the Mahralis, 
and has descended from' our (brefathers to their children, over whom I am 
Sultan.*' I pointed out to him that the Island was conquered by his tribe 
after its evacuation by the Portuguese, that it was so widely separated 
from him that its value could not be compared to what I was prepared 
to offer ; but hastily interrupting me, the chief exclaimed <* An^ mi yU\x\ ** 
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([ will not give) so much ground (confining hia span to two iuclies), but 
I am ready to abide by our former treaty," 

Determined to leave this resolute old man on good terms, and not 
being desirous of prolonging so unsatisfactory a visit, I rose, and in a 
laughing manu^ said— << Well» Sultan Omar, since your determination 
of * An& m4 y&thi/ is not of very long consideration for your own 
benefit, and witliout consultation with th^ elders of your tribe, I will 
return to my ship, and remain some time, to enable you to consult with 
your relations and friends on the advantageous oiSar I have made you 
on the part of the British Government." 

On my repeating the Sultan's expression, '^ An4 m&y4thi," a general 
laugh ensued, and we parted apparently the best of friends. 

Several letter* passed between me and the Sultan afterwards on the 
subject of tlie transfer, but he remained firm to his first decision, and 
no argument that 1 could bring forward induced him to waver. 

The character of this old chief I admired : a cripple and deprived of 
his eyesight, he never forgot tliat he was the Fatriaroh of his tribe, 
and avarioe (that Arab vioe) failed to tempt him to barter his birth- 
right for money. He evinced no anger throughout ; was polite and 
firm, telling me that he knew we could take his country by the strong 
atm, but that he believed our principles of justice would not permit 
us to do so. When parting he said, <^ God is. witness we have botli endea- 
voured to fulfil our respective duties— 'you to your Government, and 
I to my tribe, as theur father. Farewell. 

Having thus totally failed in the purchase of the island, I stood over 
to Sokotrah, and assisted in landing tlM troops sent from Bombay to 
protect the coaL 

Sokotrah has led to many discussions and much correspondence : and 
though its romantio views, precipitous passes, waterfalls, produce, iic^ 
kn now pretty correctly known by the various papers of the officers 
of the vessel I oommaaded, wiUi Lieut. Ormsby's and my own, still, as 
some new production was found every visit, I am inclined to thiuk 
that there are still many others, that might be found by any scientific 
traveller who resides amongst the mountains for any length of time. 

I have made this digression, and introduced Sokotrah merely in justi- 
fication of myself and other officers under my command. Lieut. Wellsted 
having introduced my xiame, ever crroneousiy, in his work, though he 
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published my Vocftlmlary And Meteorological Register, hnd lias stated 
matters with such tact, that a stranger to bim would believe he was 
the principal througlioat. To the late Dr. Hulton and Lieut. Crutten- 
den, L N.» was the late Lieut. Wellsied muoh Indebted for information 
tiever acknowledged ; and how far I am indebted to Lieut. Welhted for 
Assistanoe, an extract IVom his officialletter to me, now in ray possession, 
dated 18th July 1 835| upwards of a year after Sokotrah was surveyed , 
will proTC. 

** I send the working chart, which I should feel greatly obliged if 
you would cause some one to trace oiT, and scad back; yon will at once 
perceive it Is but a poor specimen of chart making. It is the first I 
ever made, or rather, I may say. attempted to fill np." 

The chart here alluded to was only » few calculated distances I 
had put on paper, so that Ueut.' Wellsted might lay down the soundings 
of the diannel between tlio Abyssinian coast and the ** Brothersy*' 
which I regret to say he did incorrectly. 

But to return to Keshin. The village has a paltry bazar, kept by 
a few Banians, and the whole population may amount to dOO or 400 
souls, who possess two or three trading boats--and ten smaller fishing 
boats. 

During the strong North Easterly monsoon the surf on the beach at 
Keahin Bay is so high that landing is at times dangerous in ships' 
beats ; but the native fishing craft, which are sewn together, and have al- 
most a flat floor, pass through the surf in safety, and are hauled up imme- 
diately the fisherman^s daily toil is over. Trading boats wiiriitng to land 
goods in the North Eastern monsoon, do so at a small nook immediately 
to the westward of the precipitous cliff called Ras Derkah, the 
eastern pmnt of Keshin Bay. During the South Western monsoon 
a swell rolls into the bay, unless dose in, on the Baa Sharwein side. 

The soundings all over Che bay are tolerably regular, with good 
holdlng^ground in from six to ten fathoms. The coast round Keshin 
Bay is low and sandy near the sea, having a high range of bilb of 
dark aspect as the background, and a barren tract of undulating sand- 
hills intervening. The country in this part of the coast is barren 
in the extreme ; in fact, equalling in sterility the desolate appearance 
of the xVrabian coast forming the south side of the Persian Gulf. To 
the inhabitants it has one reoommendation^-fish are plentiful, and of 
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exeellent qufiUty ; they form the ataple article of food for the people, 
and ill a dried Btate are given to their cattle* 

The Mahrah tribe is, even at this present day, large and powerful ; 
their territory» with some few exoeptioust extending from Misenat to 
Has Sejer near Dhafar* They are^ however, under different chieftains, 
controlling divisions of the tribe^ the prinolpal being 

Sttltan Omar ibn Tawari| who is tlie representative of tlie reign- 
ing family* 
Isa ibn Mobardc ibn Alyan ibn Kaishat, chief of Fartak. 
SayidAkilibn Ahmed ibn Abda-4lah ibn«l*Hu9saia , ibn Sheikh 

Abu Beker» ohief of Jaixer. 
Sheikh All Bakrit, ehief of Sihat. 
Principal Clans ;— Beit Efrit, Sultan Omar ibn Tawari, the reign- 
ing ohief and usurper, the uncle to Ahmed bin Seyd^ the rightful 
sovereign. 
The sub-divisions of the Mahrah tribe Beil Efrit, are : 

Beit Zehad. Beit Ahmed. 

„ Huslii. I, Jeizat, 

f, Arfat. ,1 Safai. 

,y Kaishat, >, Alyan. 
,9 Oaraan, 

Of these sub-divislons» tlie most numerous are Belt Zehad, chief, 
Mukaddam Hussain. fieit Ahmed^ and the Beit Kaishat have the 
greatest weight in their councils. There are three Sayyeds residing at 
Sihut, who have some influence, owing to their holy descent and 
superior abilities. On great political points many of the elders 
are consulted ; and I know Uiat at one time they meditated the re- 
moval of the British troops from Sokotrah by force, but were prevented 
by 'Isa ibn Mobarek, who strongly protested against such folly, and 
refused to allow his boats to carry the Bedouins over to Sokotrah. 

The religion of the tribe is of course Mahomedan, and some of 
the more educated are scrupulously attentive to its tenets. The poorer 
classes shew great indifference^ and many are unable to repeat the 
prescribed daily formula of prayers. Circumcision takes place among 
them just . before marriage, often when they are twenty years of 
age. Their long bushy hair \» thou frequently shaven, and replaoed 
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by a turban, if tliey can afford one ; if not, the hair is gathered together 
so as to form a round knob at the back of the head, and generally the 
liead b encircled with frequent tarns of the *' fatilali/* or prejuured 
match for their matchlocks, whioh are manufactured in Hadramaut. 

A short sword of inferior workmanship, and the never-failing yanbe^ 
or crooked dagger, gaily ornamented with silver and frequently gold, 
form the rest of their weapons. Their males in person are light and 
active, of middling stature, and well-knit limbs. They are crafty, 
extremely hardy and bold. Their dress is » turban with a blue ground 
and white stripes, and a coarse dark blue waistoloth with loose folds 
in front, one end passing over the shoulder and round the back, and the 
other hanging down the right side. Their skins are deeply dyed with 
tlie indigo from their clothes, which are seldom if ever washed. When 
I was received by Sultan Omar ibn Tawari, he wore a sidiriya, or wais« 
coat of kiukob over a blue robe or shirt. The tribe, generally speaking, 
when young, are decidedly good-looking, especially the females ; but, as 
with the males, their skins are discoloured by the dye from their dress, 
which is composed of blue cotton and forms their only garment. Their 
hair is plaited with silken thread, and hangs down in long tresses over 
their shoulders ; their ornaments are ear-rings and armlets. They ap- 
parently pride themselves oh the antiquity of their tribe, claiming their 
descent from the tribe of *Ad ibn A us ibn Irem, ibn Sh|m (Shem) ibn 
Nuh (Noah). Sheddad ibn 'Ad, in the arrogance of his heart built the 
famous palace and gardens of ** Irem Dhatu-1 'imad,'' but on prepar- 
ing to take up his residence there, he and his retinue were destroyed 
by a storm of wind from Heaven, and the palace for ever veiled from 
mortal vision, until a man name Ibn Kelabah, in searching after a lost 
camel, caught a glunpse of it, and entering, he carried off a jewel, 
which was presented to the Kalifah Mo* awiyah ibn Abu Sufyao, 
from that period the palace became again invbible. The remnant of 
the Adites on professing the faith of Islam were spared, and Arab tra- 
dition makes them the founders of the country of Hadramaut and the 
Incense Oountry. It is worthy of remark, that the language spoken by 
these people amongst themselves, is an unknown tongue*-harsh, gut- 
tural, and apparently uttered with difficulty. It has been supposed, 
and with great reason too, to be the remains of the ancient Hymiari 
language. 
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Eas Dbrkah, a bluff, precipitous, and sharp point, in lat, IS"" 26^ 
39^ N,, long. 51^ 55' 10'' E., above 300 feet in elevation, and may 
always be known by having the low sandy bay of Keshin to the 
westward, and the equally low sandy coast, extending as far as Ras 
Fartak, to the eastward. 

The composition of the cliff is as follows : 




No. 1. — Secondary limestone, forming a foundation for the more 
distinctly stratified masses above. The outer surface rendered cellular, 
by the action of the sun and air, with sharp irregular points. The 
colour internally differs, some specimens being nearly white, some 
cream-coloured, others variously tinged by the presence of the oxido 
of iron. Large caves are formed in its substance by the violence of 
the waves dashing againt its base ; some portions of it had masses of 
flint imbedded.— 

No. 2. — White shell limestone, internally pretty compact ; but on 
its external surface, in consequence of the decomposition of the shells, it 
becomes porous and full of minute cavities. 

Ko. 3. — Common grey lime&tone, the tint gradually lighter as it 
approaches the layer No. 2. The layer above this appeared to be 
composed of pudding-stone, and those above that again assumed a 
different appearance, some having a slaty aspect, others, as if they 
were composed of sandstone, and the uppermost part of the cliff appear- 
ed to consist of loose stone, sand, and gravel. The dark shades on the 
summit of the oliffa are excavations in its substances, in parts of 
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\vhich were found large masses of rounded limestone imbedded in a 
matrix of the same nature. In it we also discovered a few fossil re- 
mains of shells (one tolerably entire.) The cliflFs from the verge of 
the cape extend about two miles to the westward, when it suddenly 
turns to the nortlmard, forming two or three slight concavities, and 
to the N. E. of the cape there is a sunken rock, some distance off shore. 
The cliffs continue in a N. E. direction until they meet the sandy beach 
which run in an E. B. E. direction to Fartak. 

Whilst communicating with Keshin during the S. W. monsoon, I 
invariably anchored in six or seven fathoms sandy bottom, with Has 
Sharwein south, 54^^ west, Asses' Ears south 66 ® west. The town 
of Keshin in W, 3^ S., Ras Derkah N, 83J^ E., all true bearings, I 
also made it one of my well-fixed meridional points for cross measure- 
ments to other places. 

On the low shore between Has Derkah and Has Fartak are the 
villages of Kadifat, Kesid, Wadi Kerbrat, Saghar, Hasweil, and im- 
mediately under the south-west part of the mountain of Fartak lies 
the village of Saif or Kersah. Most of these, villages have some stone 
buildings, and a small plantation of date-trees in their vicinity. One or 
two of them are situated a short distance inland. To the southward of 
the village of Hasweil is a small pyramidal hill. The villages of Kadifat 
and Kesid are under Keshin, and those to the eastward of them pay 
obedience to Sheikh *Isa ibn Mobarek, cliief of Fartak. These villages 
may in all contain a population of 2,000 souls, whose principal food is 
fish, jowari-bread and dates ; they are poor but well armed, and ever 
ready to resent an injury. The latter was proved by the people of 
Wadi seizing a Por-bander boat under English colours, in retaliation for 
the release of a number of their slaves by the persons in authority at 
Por-bandar. 

The soundings along this coast are regular, but shoal water extends 
off a considerable distance. A vessel wishing to anchor off any of these 
villages can choose her own depth from ten to six fathoms, but her 
boats will generally experience a very heavy surf on the beach. The 
best anchorage, and place for communication, is off the village of Fartak, 
known as ** Saif, or Kersah.'* A ship may there anchor in nine fathoms 
half a mile off »horc, with gradual soundings to forty fathoms thrco 
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and a half miles off; but off the east side of Fartak mountaiQ the sound- 
iugs become much deeper, and continue so round the cape. 

The people of Fartak and the other villages have several bugalas 
and small boats belonging to them, and the nook near the village 
of Saif affords them shelter during the N. E. monsoon. Sheikh 'Isa 
ibn Mobarek is both feared and respected by those under him. His 
trade gives him power to reward his followers, and enables him to call 
in the assistance of the neighboring Bedouins when required. His voicOi 
therefore, in the councils of the tribe has great weight. 

Ras Fartak, in lat. 15® 36' W' N., long. 52'' 2V 10" E. allow- 
ing Bombay flag-staff to be in 72^ 54' 2Q^ E., is a lofty mountain, of 
about 2,500 feet in elevation, forming a very prominent cape, which 
may be seen by the navigator sixty miles off, on a clear day. At a dis- 
tance it has the appearance of an island of dark aspect, but on a nearer 
approach, it is found connected by hills of much less elevation to the 
range of high mountains surrounding the extensive bay of Fartak. I 
had no opportunity of ascending the summit of Fartak, or of permitting 
those under my command doing ao, which 1 regret, as many fabulous 
tales are. told of its productions. We remarked, however, with our 
glasses, on the western side, nearly as high as tho summit, a very large 
grove of trees growing in a circle, the centre of which apparently was 
barren. The trees were tempting indeed to an observer, accustomed 
to look at barren and naked ranges of hills and mile after mile of 
sand hillocks ; and this mountain, like the desert Oasis, was doubly 
pleasing to the eye from its being the only green spot visible. What it 
could have been, we were unable to conjecture ; but the natives say that 
there are ruins in the vicinity, and this may be another relic yet remain- 
ing to point out the power of the Himyari kings when the trade of the 
Phcenicians flourished in these seas. 

I conceive there has been a great error committed by certain geo- 
graphers, in placing the ancient Syagros at Ras el Hadd, and I am 
inclined to agree with Dr. Yincent in placing it at the modern Bas 
Fartak. The following are my reasons for so doing : in the description 
of different parts of the Arabian coast, Arrian begins with Arabia Felix, 
which may faiply be transferred to Aden ; from this he carries his reader 
to Cana, Camian or Kana, the site of which has been determined by me 
as the modern Hisn Ghorab ; he then mentions the extensive bay of 
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tho Sachalito}, supposed to bo tlio long line of low coast between Makal- 
lah and Keshin ; he afterwards remarks the promontory of Syagros, and 
beyond this again the port of Moscha Arrahun and the islands of Limlia 
in regular succession. What then can this order of succession be, but 
Shehr, Fartak, Dhofar, and the Curia Muria islands ? beyond all these 
is Basrel Hadd, which is itself alluded to as the place where the coast 
takes a sudden turn to the Persian Gulf, 

The promontory of Syagros is marked as the largest in the known 
world, and it certainly is the boldest and largest of any on the southern 
coast of Arabia ; and had there been another of larger size, the remark 
would not have been made : but perhaps the best argument that could 
be adduced in favor of Fartak is the form of the cape as seen from the 
westward, and we know how fanciful the ancients were in their des- 
cription of coasts, and how their ingenuity was often exerted to trace 
the resemblance of the land to some living creature, or well known 
object — not only the ancients, but navigators of all countries have done 
this. The Arabs have their Bas Kalb, Dog*s Head ; the English their 
Asses' Ears, Pap8» Dolphin's Nose and such like ; and why should not the 
ancients have the Promontory of Syagros, or the Wild Boar ? — which 
Fartak, when seen twenty or thirty miles off from the westward, strongly 
resembles. 

Between Bas Fartak and Bas Soger tho coast forms an extensive bay, 
the concavity of which is more sudden immediately round the high land 
of Fartak. During the survey of this coast, I sent the small tender 
round the bay, and by so doing gained the following information : — 

Immediately after passing the high land of Fartak, there is said to bo 
a creek, having sufficient depth of water over the bar, at high-tide, to 
enable their bugalas to enter for safety during the S. W. monsoon, with 
deeper water inside. The first town visible, standing close along shore, 
is El Jaizer, a considerable place under the government of Sayyad 
A kid ibn Ahmed. It has cultivation in its vicinity, and is a place of 
some importance, situated about seven miles from the sea. Close on 
the seashore is the village of Jowari, with a mosque, a few houses, and 
perhaps two hundred people. 

A few miles to the northward of Jowari on the sea shore, is the village 
of Fittok; and a short distance N. N. E« of Fittok, near the sea shore» 
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is a considorable town called Dunkot, which has a fort, and extensive 
cultivation round it. 

The coast from the high land of Fartak is low near the beach, with 
high land in the interior ; bufc a few miles north of Dunkot the hills 
come close to the sea, in the vicinity of which some few people reside, 
under the protection of a small fort known as Jardet. There are also 
two petty villages in the vicinity, each having for its protection a 
fortified house. One of these is called Hau, near the sea, with some 
date-trees near it ; the other, Has Yul, with a plantation also. 

These villages terminate the plain extending from Has Fartak to Ras 
Seger, and from them steep precipitous mountains commence running 
towards Seger. Between Ras Yul and Ras Seger there are two ravines, 
through which the mountain torrents find an outlet to the sea, the 
southern one of these is called Kais ibn 'Osman, and the other Kais ibn 
Omar. The tender, while circumnavigatiDg the Bay of Fartak, found 
anchorage all along in six and seven fathoms, sandy bottom, rather too 
close to the shore ; outside from seven to twelve fathoms, she generally 
found rocks and sand, and in deeper water, mud and ss^nd. 

Ras Seger, a high, steep, and slightly projecting cape, forming the 
east point of the deep bay of Fartak. It is composed of limestone, 
and is about 3,000 feet high, with even table-land on the summit. 
This cape forms the boundary between the Gharah and Mahrah tribes. 

steep precipitous mountains, about 3,000 feet elevation. 



Ras Seger, White CUft Bed Cape, or Ras el Ahmar Bander Resect. Ras Nus In distance. 

N. 20, E. 20 miles. 

The next point to Ras Seger is Ras el Ahmar, or the Red Cape, and 
is a continuation of red irregular hills, running out from the steep 
mountain range, skirting the whole coast from Ras Seger to Ras Nus. 

The hills forming Ras el Ahmar terminate in a low point, under 
which is a small anchorage for south westerly winds, called Bander 
Risut. This cape is the western boundary of the low land of Dhafar, 
which from it extends along the coast nearly forty miles, and inland 
for a still greater distance. 

Ras el AnMAU is in lat. IG ® 55' N. and long. 54 ^ 2' 00'' E. 
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and the small anchorage of Bander Risut is immediately on its 
east side, affording shelter for small vessels during the strong S. W, 
winds, which not only blow during the regular monsoon, but frequently 
during January, February and March. 

The soil of the district or province of Dhafar (for there is no town 
of that name) is abundantly luxuriant, well irrigated by mountain 
streams, enabling the inhabitants to exert their industry in cultiva* 
tion, if they choose, and abundantly repaying the agriculturist for his 
labours. Still, though nature has been thus bountiful, the people are 
indolent in the extreme, generally contenting themselves with what 
the soil yields spontaneously, in preference to improving the crops by 
tillage. In some parts, which I shall hereafter mention, the little 
labour they have bestowed on agricultural pursuits, has amply repaid 
them, and has, in fact, been one means of making the people more 
industrious. 

On the high mountain range of Subhan — four thousand feet high, 
which runs along the coast a distance of sixty miles, and has the lux- 
uriant Teharaah, or belt of low land between it and the sea — the soil 
was good, wild clover growing in abundance, and affording pasture 
for cows, and immense flocks of sheep and goats, whilst in many places 
the trees were so thick, that they offered a welcome shade, impervious 
to the scorching rays of a noon tide sun. Mr. Smith, an officer of the 
vessel I commanded, was deputed by me to examine the whole Subhan 
range. He travelled the whole distance with perfect safety, and, under 
the name of Ahmed, became a great favorite with the mountaineers. ' 
He was every where hospitably entertained by them, and they would 
not even permit him to drink water from the numerous clear mountain 
streams that were meandering in every direction. " No," they said, 
<• Do not return, Ahmed, and isay we gave you water, whilst our 
children drink milk alone." In every instance they gave him the 
warmest place at the fire, and invariably appointed some one to attend 
to his wants. They even extended their generosity so far as to offer 
him a wife, and some sheep, if he would only stay and reside amongst 
them. On Mr. Smith expressing a wish to see come of the numerous 
wild animals whose footsteps were every where visible over the park- 
like mountains, they immediately despatched a party who returned 
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with a splendid specimen of an ibex,* a civet cat, and a very fine ounce. 
He himself saw plenty of small game, such as antelopes, hares, foxes, 
guinea fowl, and partridges. 

These hospitable mountaineers were well made active men, handsome 
in feature, and always well armed, their weapons being the same as 
those used by the Mahrahs. They are of the Gharrah tribe. Their fe- 
males were certainly handsome, and much fairer than any we saw on 
the coast. I have seen as many as two hundred at a time, who came 
down to barter their flocks, ghee, and gums, for dates at Marb^t. 
Curiosity induced me to ask them how they accounted for being so 
fair, and their reply was, that it was owing to the tribe drinking milk 
from childhood, little dreaming that they were indebted to the renovat- 
ing breezes and temperate climate of their native hills, on the summit 
of which, in February, the thermometer ranges frem 49 ® to 72 *^ 
Fahrenheit. The dress of the females consists of a coarse cotton pet- 
ticoat, with a blue robe over it ; their dark hair, as usual, artificially 
lengthened, and arranged in long narrow twisted plaits. 

Mr. Smith found the botanical productions of Subhan the same as 
those in the more elevated parts of Sokotrah. The dragon's-blood, 
frankincense, and aloe were seen in abundance. 

We now return to the Tehamah, or low land. The first village near 
the sea to the eastern of Ras el Ahmer is called Audad, having tho 
principal Village of Sallalah, about one mile N. E. of it, with a popula- 
tion of 30Q to 400 souls. The village has a fort for its protection, and 
a ** Jami" or Friday's mosque. It is surrounded with gardens, date- 
trees and jo war i fields, with some wheat, cotton and indigo, and the 
soil is abundantly irrigated, either naturally or by artificial canals 
from the neighbouring lakes. 

The next village near the sea shore S. E. of Sallalah is Haffer, in 
lat. 16^ 5r 30-^ N., and long. 54** 11' 00^ E., about a mile and 
a half distant, containing a population of about 100 men. Two and 
a half miles from Haffer to the E. N. E. is a freshwater lake, formed 
by a strong stream, near which extensive ruins are to be found. The 
lake is deep, and thickly covered with bull-rushes. We here found 

* I have the horns by mo, as a splendid specimen j thcjr are three feet in curve 
with twenty yne knobs. 
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»hwMlMi{ir m ^Ud i&mif knt a little juilgment was required to drop 
>*wn- hirid o)aiiT<0f sbteiteost impenetrable belt of rushes. Indeed, iu 
ont)imviuirh)jr ^ ^^Humi some wounded birds, much amusement was 
iiiUq*d«d :u> tte ft A ifcinn ts, who laughed heartily at the awkward 
nUMtfftsvuUl^ I9 <&t officers to extricate themselves. 

XKmK h 9»k «Dd a half inland and two and a half to the N. £• 
nf Htflfo^ te tdkft Ullage and white mosque of Robat, with a population 
i\f 1 W W'SJi^ The whole country surrounding the above mentioned 
V}Qi|^$^«iillivalod, producing cotton, indigo, jowari, bajree, and a few 
v^<ijWh»> tal no fruit. They apparently care little for either of the 
til«^ hit imiithl articles, their accustomed diet being milk and jowari 
>cwl ^illi oeeasionally meat. 

Tttre^ miles to the E. N. E, of Haffer is the fort and village oj 
IHt^^ Ikaving a population of about loO souls. The village has a salt 
lii^ iaimeiiiatoly to the eastward of it, and from this proceeding in an 
^st^lv direction towards Marbaat, you lose all traces of cultivation, 
vt^ut YOU reach the village of Thagah, which has a small populations 
wUK a date grove and some cultivation to the westward of it. There 
are also several ruined forts near the hills, which at Thagah approach 
the seou Thagah is in lat. 17 ° 00' 40" N., and long. 54° 30' E. 

Tho extensive plain of Dhafar is bounded on the west by the high 
mountains of Soger, and to the east by Gibel Subhan, To the north, 
oaeh of those mountains gradually decrease in elevation, whilst the sea 
ftice is skirted by a low sandy beach, having regular soundings, and 
good holding ground from ten to four fathoms. During the north 
cast monsoon the gusts of wind oflf shore from the north and west are 
very violent at times. The sea coast continues low and sandy until 
within seventeen miles of Marbaat, when it is terminated by a dark 
precipitous bluff of moderate elevation. 

Trading boats now frequently touch at the villages along the shore 
of Dhafar, and barter dates, rice and cloth for gums, ghee and grain ; 
and as this coast forms the sea face of the gum country, it might by 
a good system of government, and an industrious population, be ren^ 
dcrcd a most flourishing place. Tliis fact did not escape the notice of 
Syud Akyl, a celebrated chieftain on this coast ; and had providenco 
ordained him a longer life, the now neglected plain of Dhafar would 
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doubtless have presented the appearance of opulemse and bustling 
activity which characterised it in former ages. 

The frankincense and gum Arabic annually exported from Morbaat 
and Dahfar vary from about 3,000 to 10,000 maunds, which is nothing 
to what might be procured^ the trees being exceedingly numerous on 
the mountain slopes and valleys inknd, and attaining a height of 
fifteen to twenty-five feet ; the bark is of a greyish- coIouTi easily pierced, 
and the leaf large. In its neighbourhood is found the << Sulbur" tree of 
Sokotrah growing out of masses of primitive limestone, apparently 
without any earth to nourish them. Their height averages firom three 
to fifteen feet.* 




The inhabitants of the villages in the plain appear to- have but little 
intercourse with the Bedouins of the interior, who only visit them for 
purposes of trade. The people of the plain are of mixed blood, owing to 
the influx of settlers during the time of Sayyad Mahommad Akil. They 
are (as most town-bred Arabs) timorous, indolent, and much addicted to 
the use of tobacco. The dress of the higher orders is that commonly 
worn by all respectable merchants, viz.— a white robe bound round 
the waist with a shawl, and a fotah, or waistcloth. Their heads are 
shaven, and protected by the customary " amamabi" or turban. The 
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poorer classes wear merely the fotahi secured to a neatly plaited 
leather belt, the workmanship of the Bedouin girla, called Akab> which 
is lightly secured round the waist ; when out of thou: houses they wear 
the yambe. 

The Gharrah Bedouins who are the roving rulers of the country, 
prefer their glens and mountains to the hotter Tehamai— wandering from 
spot to spot as the pasture serves for their cattle and flock3|--employed 
during the S« W. monsoon in collecting gums, and residing frequently 
in tiie cavities of the limestone mountains. They are fine athletic men, 
dressed in a blue glazed waistcloth, which is in general their only 
covering. Tliehr arms are the matchlock, zambe, and «short straight 
Bword, but some who cannot afford to purchase these weapons, arm 
themselves with a piece of very hard heavy wood, shaped thus : 



which they throw with great precision one hundred feet— indeed, at that 
distance they would kill a man. It is thrown so as to ricochet along 
the ground, and every lad has one in his hand. They allow their hair 
to grow long, when it is gathered up behind like the Mahrahs, and 
this gives them a wild appearance. 

Immediately before the fast of the Bamnzan, both males and females 
visit the Tehama for the purpose of barter, and it was then that we 
had an opportunity of judging of them. 

It struck me that their women (who were modest, though their per- 
sons were scarcely covered), and their young men had. a Jewish cast of 
countenance. Their faces were longer than Arab faces generally are, 
their eyes large and bright and they possessed figures that would have 
delighted the oyo of a Canova, could he have seen them. They were 
much fairer than the Arabs of the coast, and were apparently pleased 
to see men stouter and fairer than their own tribe. Indeed, they were 
frequent lookers*on at my crew, when playing at cricket, and I then 
had forty-five extra Europeans on board, having saved the crew of the 
^* Reliance'" whaler, that had been wrecked on one of the Curia Muria 
Islands. 

The Gharrah Bedouins seldom cat meat, excepting on festivals ; not 
that they dislike it, as thoir favorite dish is a young camel,— but they 
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value the milk too highly to slaughter the females of either eamel, cow* 
or goat. The males of the two latter they frequently dispose of oa the 
coast, for dates, cloth, &c« 

As I before observed, the district of Dhafar would doubtless have 
flourished under the government of Sayyad Akil, and has annually de- 
teriorated in value since his deatli, which occurred in 1829 ; and as 
this chieftain has been conspicuous and much dreaded, I shall devote 
a few lines to a description of him — the manner in which he used to be 
held at an early period of his life in detestation, and in his hitter years 
with veneration and respect* 

The Akil family were merchants. The brothers Sayyad Mohammad 
and Abdur Bahman were in the habit of trading in a large bugula be- 
longing to their father, which gave them a predisposition for a roving 
life ; and as Dame Fortune favored their specuUtion, they increased 
the number of their vessels, and purchased five hundred slaves from 
the Mozambique. In one of their voyages, Sayyad Moliammad visited 
Dhafar : the luxuriant appearance of the country tempted him to 
settle there, and gradually he rose to be supreme. With his large 
retinue of slaves, assisted by his personal ability and bravery, he defeated 
the Gharrah tribe in every instance, and was latterly much dreaded 
by them. Under his just rule, the district flourished, and trade and 
population increased. He extended his conquest as far as Morbaat, and 
there built a fort for the protection of the town. Ambition and avarice, 
united With his predilection for a roving life, led him to commit piracies 
on the high seas ; and his vessels, amongst other prizes, captured an 
American ship in the lied Sea, murdering all the crew with the excep- 
tion of one boy, whom he had carried to Dhafar, and educated in the 
> tenets of the Mahomedan faith. When we arrived at Dhafar, this 
young man had nearly forgotten his mother tongue. Ho was a Maho- 
medan, and had a wife and several children, and seemed perfectly con- 
tented with his lot. 

After some years of cruelty and plunder, the Sayyad's conscience 
smote him, and he suddenly gave up the sea, and settled quietly in 
Dhafar, anticipating the comforts of a quiet life, and anxious to make 
others happy ; but here he was disappointed. The Gharrah tribe deceived 
him, and for a time led him to imagine that they were contented with 
the justice of his government. They traded freely with the Tehamah, 
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and apparently all animosity between them was buried for ever. This 
oalm lasted from 1806 to 1829. The district still improvedi and even 
Morbaat could number a population of perhaps 2,000 souls. The bold 
rover, with bis mode of life had changed his habits also. He became 
devout, and averse to shedding blood ; was loved by his subjects for his 
impartial and mild rule, and dreaded by his enemies. Treachery, how- 
ever, had long been at work, and opportunity alone was wanting for 
the Gharrahs to take their revenge for many acts which they deemed 
tyrannical and oppressive. Moreover, there were many others between 
whom and the chief eiiisted the death-feud for relations who had been 
slain by his followers, and these eagerly joined the cabal against him. 

The long-wished for opportunity occurred after the month of Ramazan, 
in 1829. The Sayyad, returning from Morbaaf with a smaller retinue 
than usual, was mortally wounded by a matchlock-ball fired from the 
lowjungle. On his falling, the slaves immediately fled, and the Bedouins 
who formed the ambush then completed the murder. The body was 
afterwards found by a strong party sent out to recover it, pierced with 
numerous wounds from their creeses, or yambes. 

The Imaum of Muscat, hearing of the death of Sayyad Mohammad 
Akyl, sent a force to keep possession of the territory for the brother of 
the deceased, Sayyad Abdur Rahman, who still was a merchant, and at 
that time in Bombay. But when he heard the particulars, he prudently 
declined the proffered honors of so unsatisfactory a government, and 
preferred the more peaceful and profitable calling of a merchant, which 
calling he still exercises at Mocha, where he is distinguished for his 
intriguing disposition, as well as for his great wealth. 

The Imaum of Muscat requiring troops for the settlement of his 
southern possessions, the force at Dhafar was withdrawn, and the district 
once more fell under the rule of the Gharrahs, who soon drove away 
the greater part of the inhabitants by a system of plunder and monopoly, 
and thus the villages have dwindled into insignificance. 

Immediately east of the cliffs, to the westward of Thakah, the sound- 
ings on the coast become deeper, with alternate cliffs and small sandy 
beaches. About seven or eight miles to the westward of Morbaat is a 
small rock called Jawagi (Husein) having some ancient ruins of hewn 
stone on its summit, and separated from the main land about fifty yards* 
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The length oftherockis about 300 feet, by 200 broad. Tradition 
says a bridge formerly connected it with the main. 

MoBBAAT (or M^bat) is a small vilUge* in lat. 16° 59' 15'' N., and 
long. 6iP 47' 40" East (allowing Bombay as before stated), situated in the 
centre of a small but well-sheltered bay named after it, containing about 
fifty houses, and a population of 150 to 200 souls, who may be divided 
into three classes, viz., 1st, a few Arab merchants, not born there ; 2ndly, 
Arabs who are either descended by the mother's side from the Gharrahs, 
or who have married Bedouin wives ; and 3rdly, the slave population, 
tiie females of which are not celebrated for their modesty. The go- 
vernor, or sheikh, when I was there in 1835, was Ahmed of the Makyat 
branch of the Gharrah tribe, — a strong, well made man, five feet seven 
inches in height, and thirty-five years of age, with good features, and a 
benevolent countenance : I experienced great civility and politeness from 
him. He was true to his word, and extremely obliging, which much 
facilitated, my work. 

In return for his. kindness, I presented him with a rifle, thirty Ger- 
man crowns, and some cloth. The population we found indolent in 
the extreme, addicted to smoking and lolling at their ease. They 
possessed no vessels, not even fishing-boats, and were too lazy to make 
catamarans. One of the younger merchants there purchased a boat 
from a bugala whilst we were there, with the money he had amassed 
to pay for a wife, which speculation turned to good account, as I em- 
ployed him to water the ship. The men who managed her were, how- 
ever, landsmen, and once they were driven so far to leeward that I, in 
charity, picked them up. 

The houses in the village are miserable hovels ; those that are inha* 
bited are erected on a rising ground, immediately to the southward of 
the landing place, having to the S. E. of them a small square ruined 
fort, and to the north one of much larger dimensions, built by Sayyad 
Mohamm&d Akyl, surrounding which are the remains of numerous 
houses in ruins. 

There are the remains of another village near the base of Gibul All 
(a red granite hill near the beach in the depth of the bay,) which ap- 

* Geographical site by numerous observations. By 30 azimuths in 1834, 
I made variation 3<^ 12' W. In 1836, variation by 62 observations on shore 
was 2o 57' W. High water at 8 or 9 hoars, rise and fall 6 feet 10 inches. 
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parently surrounded a tomb dc<licatod to the patron saint of the place, 
and now called Kubbat Sheikh-ibn- All, On the extreme point, forming 
the south side of the anchorage, are the ruins of anotlier tomb called 
Kubbat Sheikh Hydroos. 

Both the population and vessels are supplied with wpter from holes 
dug in the sandy soil of a small valley near the hill of Qibul All. It is 
brackish and unpalatable at firsts but after a time we became accustomed 
to it» and never found it to possess any pernicious quality. 

Morbaat affords but few supplies* All we obtained were goats and. 
bullocks that were sent for from inland, and a few radishes and onions 
from Dhafar. Wood is brought from the mountains, 

MoBBAAT, or Mbrbat Bat, is a small secure and well-sheltered 
anchorage for 24 points of the compass ; but ^om south to west it is 
open. The low and rooky point to the southward, called Bas Morbaat, 
has a sunken rock ofif it, at 300 yards distance. 

The Bay turns suddenly from the pitch of the point in a northerly 
direction, having two or three small points and bays, ere you reach that 
upon which the present village is erected, and from thence tlio deepest 
bay of any forms the landing-place; and after passing the watering-place, 
it turns gradually in a western direction towards Dhafar. 

Duruig the N. £• monsoon the water is as smooth as a mill-pond. 
The soundings extend olF-shove but a short way ; and a vessel will 
quickly shoal from thirty to ten fathoms, between which and five 
fathoms, 500 to 600 yards of! shore, is the best anchorage* I generally 
anchored in six or seven fathoms ofif the village. 

A leading mark for making Morbaat, used by Native navigators, is 
Gibul Dekan (or Gibul Morbaat) as they term it, being nearly true 
North from Has Morbaat. The peak is nothing more than an elevated 
part of the Subhan range, from which the mountains rapidly decrease in 
height in a westerly direction, thus rendering it a conspicuous object 
from seaward. 

The revenues of Morbaat are trivial, but the sheikh receives a present 
from most vessels anchoring in the port, which enables him to pay the 
annual stipend of seventy dollars to his tribe, and to live respectably 
himself. He also levies a small anchorage fee (nominally)— in propor- 
tion to the size of the vessel, and the will and liberality of the Nacodah. 
I have known one, two, and three bags of dates given, and sometimes a 
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l>ag of rico. The power of the sheikh extends nominally from Thakah 
to Kas Nus ; but I doubt if he would attempt to inflict fine or punish- 
ment upon any but a townsman. 

Whilst surveying and examining this part of the coast, I took 
the opportunity of ascertaining the number of vessels that annually 
supply the S. E. and Southern Coast of Arabia with dates ; and a dose 
estimate is therefore dedueed of the immense quantity brought from 
the Persian Gulf and Muscat. It will also show that any strong 
Naval power could almost cause a famine, or rather starvation, to the 
inhabitants. 

This idea struck me whilst conversing with some of the more intel- 
ligent merchants upon the quantity supplied. They expressed no sur* 
prise at my having calculated the quantity ; but were much astonished 
at my concluding remark, as to how easy it would be to punish the ior^ 
habitants of the South coast for any offence they might commit, by 
blockade, which would inevitably be severely felt, almost to starvation 
as the growth of dates on their coast would not supply one-twentieth, 
part of the population. When they clearly understood me, ono of them 
exclaimed, <* That is not the idea of a man but of the devil ; for into 
man's imagination such a thought for the wholesale destruction of his 
species never could enter. Say no more about it, for dates are Bread, 
and bread is the principal support of life." 

The season for the trading boats running down the Arabian coast 
from the Persfan Gulf, is from the beginning of November to the end 
of December. From the 2l8t November to the lOfch December forty 
boats anchored in Morbaat Bay, all laden with dates, and varying in 
size from 30 to 150 tons ; and 121 boats were spoken passing 
the port, varying from 30 to 300 tons, which is about one*half the 
number for the season, so that the whole may be about as follows : 

Tons. 

In 18 days 40 boats anchored with dates. Avorago 80 tons 3^00 

Id 18 days 121 vessels passed with dates. Average 80 tons 9,680 



Total 12,880 

This amount I witnessed ; but consider the remaining days in the two months 
above quoted would make the annual supply little short of 25,000 tons. 
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The larger dass of boats return before the S. W. monsoon, but others^ 
well equipped and with a navigator on board, return with the ^'Tadhbirah** 
in June, or aftw the first blast of the S. W. monsoon has blown upon the 
ooast^ their cargo being principally coffee. The smaller craft, called bedana, 
bakarahs, batillahs and traidus, of the Moserrah and Sur districts, make 
coasting voyages, and emploj themselves in fishing along-shore, returning with 
the current in March or April. I have met them in fleets of fifty or sizty^ 
with from eight to ten men in each boat, and do not hesitate in saying that 
they plunder whenever an opportunity oSots without personal risk. As a 
proof of this, I may mention that whilst carrying on a trigonometrical survey 
of the coast below Bas Isolette, I had left the ship at 3 ▲. m. in my launch 
and cutter, accompanied by Lieutenant Sanders and Mr. Midshipman 
Fleming, with the view of commencing my work about eight miles to the 
northward in Jinzerah Bay by sunrise. When we were about four miles 
from the beach, and it was still dark, we crossed a large bukarah on the 
opposite tack, and spoke her in passing. 

The cutter being some distance astern, with only Lascars in her, my 
attention was naturally attracted to her, as f doubted the honesty of these 
trading crafts much ; nor was it without reason, for the bukarah wore round 
and stood for her. We immediately bore up to the assistance of the 
Lascars, and when close, receired a voUy of matchlocks from the bukarah^ 
which we returned, and stood for her. Finding that we w^e well armed, 
and not inclined to be intimidated by her fire, she took to her heels. I 
ordered the cutter to keep on his off-shore side, whilst I pulled and sailed in 
the launch in his wake, keeping up a fire of musketry. My object in so 
doing was to keep him in-shore close to the high breakers, and as the day 
dawned, for the surveying vessel to open fire upon her and cut off her 
retreat, as she was too fleet for us. As daylight dawned the Nacodah of the 
boat found himself in a most awkward predicament. On his larboard bow 
was ihePalinurus within half gun-shot ; on his starboard bow and beam heavy 
breakers; close astern the launch, firing at him ; and on his larboard quarter 
the cutter. He was so hemmed in, that his only alternative was to beach 
his vessel) which the second 9-pounder shot from the Pdliniu/ru8 compelled 
him to do, and aU hands swam on shore. I afterwards sent the launch 
with a gun to destroy her ; and complained to the Lnaum of Muscat, whose 
subject owned the boat He immediately took notice of it| and imprisoned 
the Nacodah and owner for life. 
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Prior fo quitting^ the subject of Morbaat, I would observe^ that dur- 
ing the height of the suddea and dangerous blasts from the nortiiward 
and westward (called by the Arabs *' Belaat") which a vessel will 
sometimes experience in Curia Muria Bay, a strong south easterly 
breeze will be found blowing over the point of Morbaat during 
the day, and light and variable airs during thd night, with smooth 
water» I account for this change of wind by the extensive precipitous 
wall of Subhan> which forms a barrier on its south and east face, vary- 
ing in elevation from 3,000 to 5,000 feet, and running in a N. E. by 
E, direction from Morbaat to Bas Nus ; so that on i^ounding Bas Nus 
ior Morbaat the wind diminishes in strength, and gradually blows 
parallel with the line of Subhan until the Wadi of Dhafar is opened, 
when the northerly and westerly winds rush down with violence. 
Owing to the same reason but very little rain falls during tlio yeat 
ilpon the rocky belt of land at the base of Gibul Subhan, and Morhaafc 
rarely has the benefit of a showei* ; whilst to the we^twaM tho sides and 
iSUmmit of the Subhan range arC'doverdd With Verdure. 

Ras Morbaat, a low rocky point forming the southern i^art of Moi^-& 
bslat Bay, and S. W. point of the low belt of land, extending in breadth 
fVom six to twelve miles from the Subhan mountains. The extremity is 
Very low, and a rocky reef extends from it about 400 yards* Caution^ 
therefore, is requisite in rounding itj as the soundings are very bold — 
10 fathoms being close off the pitch of the reef, and 20 fathoms not 30Q 
yards from it. It is in lat. IG** 57 SO'' N., and long. 54*" 47' 2S" E. 
From Bas Morbaat to Bander Ginger! the coast is low, rocky^ 
and irregular, forming several small sandy bays, with rocky points and 
small isolated rocks close to them. The soundings are deep, having in 
some places 100 fathoms within a quarter of a nautical mile, and 30 
or 40 fathoms within 200 or 300 yards* 

Bandbr Ginggeri is a small sandy bay to the westward, and im'*' 
mediately under the high conical hill bearing that name. It is 2^ miles 
broad at the entrance, and 1^ deep, affording shelter from easterly 
and north-easterly winds, but open to the southward. This bay has 
irregular soundings all over it, varying from 8 to 12 and l6 fathoms^ 
overfalls with a bottom of rocks and sand ; and in the centre, OH 
a line drawn from point to point, it has 26 fathoms^ with deep Watei^ 
outside the bay. 
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GlBUl. GuraEiii, a rAmnrkable conical hill, close to the sea, of 1,300 
feet elevation, comi)ose(l of limestone, with veins of chalk and gypsum 
traversing its southern face, with specimens of shelly limestone on its 
summit* Lieut. Jardine, I. N., an officer whom no trifling difficulties, 
could deter from accomplishing the wishes of hb superior in authority, 
succeeded in ascending to the summit of this steep hill, and from it 
obtained corroborating true bearings. Tlie ascent was extremely 
difficult, and it was only by great perseverance that he managed to 
carry up the theodolite and sextant in safety. 

Between thb peak and Morbaat there is a very small bay, sometimes 
frequented by fishing boats. 

To the north-eastward, thirteen miles from Olbul Gingerl, there 
it another hill, callod Moseirab, of similar formation to it, witli a rocky 
irregolar coast lino between. One valley (Wadi) with a little jungle, 
^ill be seen about half way between them ; otherwise the same featuro 
in outline extends to' Ras Nus, the S. W. point of Curia Muria Bay^ 
with deep water close to the shore the whole way. 

The belt of low land from Morbaat to Eas Nus is called by the 
inhabitants ^ Sellah**' It b bounded on its north side by the Subhan 
range, and on its south face by the sea. It varies in breadth from 
six to twelve miles, and extends N. £• by £«, and S» W. by W, 
ihhrtj-six nautical miles. 

Tlie whole of thb rocky belt of land b desolate in the extreme. 
Searcely a vestige of vegetation b to be seen ; but in the hollows of the 
water-courses, the antelope and hare manage to pick a scanty subsis* 
tence ; and near Ras Nus, in a ravine, some date-trees are growing up 
that owe their existence to the mountain streams which, after heavy 
rains, force their way to the sea. 

Before leaving the Country of Frankincense, whicli I consider to com- 
mence at lias Fartak terminating at Ras Nus, 1 would observe that the 
whole feature of the country b high tabolar limestone, varying in 
elevation from 3,000 to 6,000 het^ extending through lladramaut to 
the confines of Yemen. 

The Curia Muria Islands, I am aware, have been in former days 
tailed the Isles of Incense ; though, with what correctness, will be shown 
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as my description of the coast and islands proceeds* Should I be wrong 
in fixing Nus as the boundary. Bas Karwan, or Saukirah^ would be 
the north-eastci'Iy terininaiion of the Erankinoense Country. 

Bas Nas, a prominent cape, forming the S. W. point of Curia 
Muria Bay. The point itself is low, but has immediately over it 
a high mountain, running from the S. W. and N. E. like a quoin, 
the highest and most precipitous part being near the seai somewhat like 
a blufi; thus— 

Sumhaii raiigo« 
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Mufloera. 



Baa Knt. 



Immediately S. W. of Nus is a large mass of rock near the sea 
shaped like a tub. The formation of the mountain of Nus (which is 
1,200 feet in height) is granite, the cape being a low point of « small 
boat anchorage named after it. 

Bander Nds, a small anchorage formed by a slight concavity of the 
coast, between the point of Nus aud a slightly projecting rocky point 
called Has Samhor, which has a small reef off it. Shelter is here found 
from southerly and westerly winds, but the anchorage b close to the 
shore. Our tender anchored in nine fathoms, sand and rook, about 
five hundred yards off,j with the point of Nus S. 50^ E«, and near the 
date-trees, which are the mark for a spring of good water, from which 
coasting vessels frequently supply themselves. The spring is sufficiently 
abundant to supply two and three vessels in a day ; and firewood is 
procurable from the ravines in the neighbourhood. 

The population near the sea is scanty ; indeed, on this part of the 
coast, we found only a few half-starved wretches, who called them-' 
selves servants of Nebi Saleh ibn Hud, to which office they appear to 
attach considerable importance, and are highly proud of it. Their 
poverty may be accounted for by theur being chiefly dependent upon the 
generosity of travellers for their subsistence. They are poor creatures, 
nearly naked, and living in hovels loosely constructed of stones, and 
covered with sea-weed, and the leafless branches of small treeS'-of a 
ciroulai: foWi anj^ very lowi 
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The subjoined rough sketch of one of their liuts, which exactly 
corresponds with the description given of them by Ibii Batuta in 
(lie fourteenth century* ^iU best sl^ow the style of cl welling. 




The sanctity of their office apparently did not enable them to 
larithstanil the temptation afforded by my launch, which, with some 
oiiloers and ten men, spent one night at Hasek, as on their departure 
in the morning they discovered that not only their three eooking 
pots had been stolen, but the remains of their provisions, consisting of 
biscuit and salt pork, whicl^ these zealous followers of the Prophet 
devoured without scruple ; tlius, rendering the old adage good that 
" where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise." No doubt, had they 
known it, a few prayers offered to the shrine of their patron saiat 
would have sufliced to place their consciences at rest. 

IIas SAMnoR is a low rocky point, forming the northern extremity 
of Bander Nus, and h»fing two small rocks a few yards distant. The 
tomb of Nebi Saleh ibn Hu,d jU erected iq a small valley between Has 
Samhor and Ras Hullau, about one mile from the sea. The edifice is in 
lat. 17 "" 16'30''N., iong. 55^ 2r40"E., and has been of superior 
construction. 
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It is fifty feet long, and of nearly tlie same breadth. Its roof was 
originally supported by sandstone pillars, and hewn blocks of the same 
kind of stone formed its walls. The whole now exhibits the moulder- 
ing stamp of time. It is said to have been a place of worship, and prior 
to the time of Mahommed, pilgrimage tvas made to the shrine from all 
parts — at least so says tradition. Saleh ibn Hud must have lived about 
the time of Abraham, after the destruction of the tribes of Tiiamud and 
AM. The respect formerly shown to the remainsi, of the saint has mudi 
diminished. Butfbw visit the shrine, and they arecoastt«g traders, who 
are attracted by curiosity rather than reverence. The Gharrah tribe 
make an annual visit to the tomb, to thank the Prophet for their 
enjoyment of all earthly comforts, which, according to their ideas, 
consist of women, children, and their flocks. 

The tomb itself, supposed to contain the prophet's body, is twenty- 
three feet in length by four in breadth, and is constructed of fragments 
of white limestone and madrepore, plastered witii clay and cetnent. The 
servants approach the last resting-place of the departed saint with great 
reverence, walking slowly round it three times, and frequently inclin- 
ing their heads, so as to press their lips on the tomb. Prayers are 
repeated as they walk round, which being finished, thoy slowly retire, 
und make a last prostration at the door. 
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Has Hollan is a low rocky cape immediately to the southward of 
Eas Samhal, and bearing from it S. 25 ® W* true. 

Eas Samhal is a low rocky point o^ a transit line with Bas Nus 
and Eas Hasok. It takes its name from Wadi Samhal, a well wooded 
valley, having a fresh wjiter spring, and a pool of brackish water near 
the sea. The three above mentioned capes are merely slightly pro- 
jecting rocky points, close to each other, and fdrming the irregular 
outline of the coast between Nus and Hasek. 

Has Hasek is a loy projeotingvrocky point in lat. 17° 2V 35'' N., 
and long. 55° 22' 50" E., forming the south point of Ghubbet el Dhum, 
It affords a shelter from southerly winds for boats that have occasion to 
anchor at Bander Hasek. The bay forming Bander Hftsek is very 
smal)^ and the soundings do not extend off shore 400 yards, at which 
distance I could not find bottom at 130 fathoms. A short distance 
from the centre of the bay and in a valley, are the ruins of the ancient 
village of Hasek, with the stumps of a few dead date-trees, and a well of 
brackish water. Some of the people here were entirely without clothing, 
living exclusively on fish, and wretched in the extreme. Immediately 
to the southward of Bas Hasek, in a slight curvature of the coast, is 
a plain called Suk Hasek, from its having been the market place 
when Hasek flourished. This curve in the coast is sufficient to shelter 
two or three boats fro.m northerly winds« 

An inlet of the sea (the bed of which is now a marsh, separated from 
the sea by a belt of sand, the accumulation of centuries) once existed 
in Wadi Hasek^ and in all probability formed its ancient port, as its 
waters would almost wash the base of the old ruined town* A few 
stunted date-trees are scattered over its surface, and the bed of the 
valley higher up is densely filled with the acacia, tamarisk, and other 
small trees. The slopes of the mountains produce the Luban, or 
frankincense-tree, which is collected in small quantities by the Bedouins 
when the season arrives. 

The coast from seaward bears a wretched appearance, not the slightest 
marks of vegetation being perceptible to the eye. On shore, however, 
the valleys are found to be well wooded, and having either wells or a 
rivulet of fresh water. To those who prefer grandeur and sublimity to 
the softer features of nature, the solemn curtain-like appearance of these 
limestone mountaios and (he ^h^^rp poi^ks ol tho gr^uitQ ranges (one of 
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wl»ich, Gibul Habarid, attains an elevation of 4,000 feet) present them- 
selves here in a most picturesque form ; but the sailor, and still more tho 
surveyor, weary of seeing tho same barren peaks, prefers the sight of 
green trees, and sighs for a verdant plain where he can stretch his limbSt 
after months of coufinemeut on board a vessel where his space is limited 
to 26 by 9G feet. 

CojRiA MuRiA Bay, — Ghubbet el Dhum is a bay on the west side 
and within Curia Muria Bay, having Hasek for its southern point, and 
Ras Montejib for the northern boundary. The land surrounding it 
is high, precipitous, and tabular, having in it three conspicuous ravines » 
one of which called Uekot is tlie principal, and said to extend to tho 
confines of Hadramaut, and the Subhan range a^ its southern boundary. 

As far as we examined, the valley appeared thickly wooded, and 
lipparently well watered. The breadth of the wator-couvse, and the 
huge masses of rock that liave been swept down, fully attest the 
strength of the torrent that follows a heavy full of rain . 

At the entrance to the Wadi, we discovered a spring and a lake, 
the latter, from its neighbourhood to the sea, brackish« It apparently 
was the remains of the rain-water, mixed with the sea- water that had 
percolated through tiie.snnd. During the rains, this watercourse would 
doubtless be a river discharging itself into the sea, which accounts for 
the " Prim" river, tliat is marked in the old maps and charts, in this 
vicinity. Some wild ducks and widgeons were shot on its banks. 

At the extremity of Wadi Recot, or Dhum, which tho Bedouins stated 
was seven days' journey (140 miles) from the sea, we were told it opens 
upon a fine and fertile country, abounding in all the luxuries of life—* 
which, according to Arab ideas, I conceive to mean jowari, Dhourra 
wheat, date groves, and abundance of water to irrigate the soil, and 
bring forth the harvests without any great exertion of manual labour. 

The country is called Jezzar, and is inhabited by a sub-division 
of the IMahrah tribe. The principal town in this fertile district is 
called Jezzar also, and there is another large Bedouin station at three 
days' journey from the sea, or about sixty miles. The mountain tracts 
en route to Jezzar are also fruitful, yielding abundant pasturage for tho 
flocks and herbs that form tho chief wealth of the inhabitants. 

Ras Montejib is a bluff headland slightly projecting from the Bay of 
Ghubbet Dhum, From this tlie coast takes a turn more northerly until 
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it reaclkcs the sandy boacli, whicli extends for fifteen miles E. K. E. 
to the westward cliifof Shuwamiyah. 

Has SuuwAMiYAU.--Thero are two bluffs of this name, neither of 
which deserve the np|)ellation of cai>es^ being only slight projections 
distant 10^ miles E. i S., and W. i of each other. The coast between 
is a table-land of limestone clifis, from 400 to 600 feet in height. The 
western bluff is the darkest land surrounding, the bay^ having some 
trees, and fresh water close to it near tlie sandy beach abovementionedi 
The eastern bluff bears from Has Minji S. 8;J® W. true, distant lOJ 
miles. Tiio whole coast is bold, having 13 and 15 fathoms within 500 
yards of the shore* 

Bas Minji is a slight projecting blu(Y> nearly 700 feet high. Close ta 
it, to the eastward, we found a pool of fresh water near the sea. The 
soundings between Has Miigi and Shuwamiyah are bold^ with overfalls* 
This forms the boundary between the Gharrah and Jenabi tribes. 

Has Karwau is a low, black, slightly projecting, and rocky cape in 
lat. 17 "* Sa'N., and long. 56 "* 22' £., from which a sandy beach 
commences extending in a westerly direction, in a straight line about' 
seven nautical miles* The cape is nearly insulated by a salt water 
lake, at the head of which the water is fresh. 

In the vicinity of this lake, we found a few poor Jenabi fishermen^ 
with their families, residing in excavations of the rocks, subsisting 
entirely on fish, but possessing a few goats and sheeps that grazed on 
the mountains, tended by the females. I employed them to procure 
\70od and water for the vessel, and wished to pay them in crowns, but 
they preferred coarse blue and white cloths and rice. In the neighbour- 
hood of this lagoon we found hares, foxes, partridges, plovers, ducks| 
and widgeons. 

Native crafts running down the coast with dates, frequently anchor 
for shelter off tlie low sandy line of coast to the westward of Sherbedat, 
and it has therefore obtained the name of Bander Sherbedat. It is 
a good anchoring ground all along from five to ten fathoms, but on 
approaching Minji bluff, the bank deepens suddenly from seven to 
thirty fathoms. Inside 10^ fathoms the bottom of sand, but outside it 
becomes rocky. 

During the Belad, or northerly winds, which blow with great 
violence, a vessel coming from the north-eastward should round Bas 
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Karwau very close, and be prepared for strong gusts,, both in round- 
ing, and working in towards the anchorage oflf the pool. A largo 
inangrove-tree near the pool affords a conspicious mark for knowing 
the position of it. 

Ras SnERBEDATy the castem point of Curia Muria Bay, is a steep pro* 
jecting bluff in lat. 17^ 53' 13" N., long. 66* 24^47^ E. It has an 
even table surface, and steep precipitous siiles, 

Sherbedat and Karwau are well known, and much dreaded by Arab 
navigators from the violent gusts frequently experienced off them, often 
occasioning the loss of mast, sail or yard. These blasts may be expected 
from the end of October to the beginning of March from N, N. E. to 
W, N. W# I have rounded the bluff with double reefs on the cap and 
fore topmast staysail, which was as much as the vessel could stagger 
under. But after opening Sherbedat Bay, we were always able to 
work into the anchorage under close reefs and courses. 

The height of Has Karwau is about 800 feet. Its composition nearly 
the same as Sherbedat; as follows. 





Shorbedat, Karwaa. 

No. 1. A species of sandstone, more or less compact and imposed 
upon No. 2. which is a horizontal stratum of chalk with masses of flint 
imbedded in it, and also in veins or seams. The stratum is about 
twenty-five or thirty feet tliick, and has many fossil remains. — No. 1 
varies in thickness from five to ten feet, and in some places between the 
two strata are contained beds of shells, coral, and other marine produc- 
tions. The summit of Ras Karwau appears to bo composed of tertiary 
limestone with fossil remains. 

Having thus far attempted a description of this extensive concavity 
in the line of coast, called by Arab navigators Ghubbet Curyan Muryan, 
I will proceed to describe the islands and dangers which are situated on 
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tlie outer edge of the bank of soundings running from the north shores 
which is tweuty-si;c or twenty-seven miles distant, and forming therefore 
the outer barrier to this extensive boy. 

Jeizrat KiBLiYAH, the eastern island and third largest of the Curia 
Murla group> is nearly two miles long, one and a half broad, and five miles 
in circumference^ forming in all views several peaks which are composed 
of primitive limestone, mor^or less allied to granite. It is rocky all 
rounds with the exception of a sandy nook, to the eastward of the N. W. 
point in which we were able to secure our boats. 

The highest peak is 550 feet above thesea, in lafc. 17 ® 29'16* Ni, and 
long. 56 ® -4' 22'' E. It is a mere barren rock, visited by a few 
birds of the gannet species. Its other occupants are every thing almost 
that is disagreeable to man, and they thrive well ; snakes, rats, mice» 
scorpions, and centipedes innumerable. We found some graves, and 
also some skeletons exposed in positions as if the .poor creatures had 
perished from starvation. This supposition was partly confirmed after- 
wards by the inhabitants of Hullaniyah Island informing me that a 
ship and a bugala had been wrecked there, and tliat in consequence 
of their not being able to render them any assistance, owing to their 
having no boats, the crews miserably perished. 

FoUB-P-BAKED EoCK. — A Small rock so named by me from its out- 
line, situated N.W, from the N. Westerly point of Kibliyah, distant 
from it 1,280 yards, with a rocky channel between them having two and 
tliree fathoms. It is elevated about 100 feet above the level of tlie 
sea, and has a shoal reef extending three quarters of a mile from its N. 
W. end, on which are four small rocks dry at all tides, and several 
parts of the reef dry at low water springs. 

Well Roc:^, a small rock situated oflfthe S. W. part of Kibliyah, dis- 
tant from it 800 yards, with a channel of seven, eight and twelve 
fathoms water between at the distance of a few 'yards from the rock 
in^v south easterly direction. The rock derives its name from a natural 
well on it, in which we found salt watei' of a beautiful pink colour, 
which I imagine is thrown up during the S. W. monsoon. 

Dangers off Kibtyah — There is a small and dangerous rock even 
with the water at low ti(^, situated to the eastward of this Island. It bears 
from the highest peak E. 11° & irwe— and is 7728 yards distant from the 
island by trigonometrical measurement, Within a few yards of it, the 
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eross trnnsiis are Four Peaked Rock, In one witli the north end of Kibliyah 
— and Well Rock on, with the south end of HuUaniyah. Vessels should' 
be cautions in rounding this island at night, the soundings being a bad 
guide, and with a vessel in a breeze,, there would be scarcely timo to 
discover the dangers, particularly as the breakers, on the rock are not 
always visible. Between the rock and the isUnd the least water is nine 
fti thorns. Twa milfes to the north ninety-five fathoms. One mile and a 
half to the south, sixty fathoms, and to the eastward 170 fathoms at a 
distance of two miles and a quarter. The channel between the islands 
of HuUaniyah and KibHyah is perfectly safe, with from 20 to 46 
fathoms, and without dl^nger unless close to the islands. 

Jbzarat HuLLNAlTAn, the fargest of the Curia Muria Islands, being 
7f miles long by 4^ broad, and nearly 20 nautical miles in circumference; 
It is composed almost entirely of different coloured granite and limestone, 
is mountainous and entirely barren ; indeed, on its western side scarcely 
a bush was perceptible, but oa its eastern face we found a few wild 
flowers and a little grass, which served as subsistence for 30 or 40 
wild goats, Wood is a scarce article, the largest and in fact only tree be- 
ing the tamarisk. We found three wells of indifllrent water, and a fourth 
for our own consumption, which the inhabitants immediately designated 
asthe"Bir lukiliz.'* 

In the vicinity of the best well on the northern side and about 1,000' 
yards distant from the '* Bir Inkiliz,'* we found, while digging some 
feet under the surface, 2 tompions and some oaken bucket staves, from 
which I should conclude that it had been dug by some whaler. This 
well is in theN. E bay called Ghubbet er-Rahib, in a valley known as 
Kaset el Wadi. The other wells are situated towards the eastern side, 
one to the northward and one to the southward. 

The eastern and western end« of HuUaniyah terminate in comparatively 
low points* whilst the centre is filled up with close ranges of granite 
mountains, the highest part of which is li^03 feet above the level of the 
sea, forming a cluster of chimney peaks closely united The north- 
cast end forms a majestic blulTof 1645 feet in height, being (he most 
lofty part of the island. This bluff forms the N. W. Point of the N. 
E. bay called Gubbet cr-Rahib. It is steep, too, and there arc 12 and 13 
fathoms close to the rocks*. 
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HuUaniyali is the only island of the group tlmt is inhabited. Its 
population in 1835 consisted of the following families, viz.— . 
Sennaar ibn Saad ibn Ali ibn Salem, 

Jumeera his wife. 

Salem. . < his son. 

Majoon • ^ 

Ayesha > his daughters. 

Saida ) 

Khin ibn Salem ibn Mohammed. 

Gonnoord ids wife. 

Mahommad his son. 

Gidhat hb daughter. 

Mobarek ibn Salem ibn Soon, with one son Ahmed, aged ten years* 

Sayyad ibn Ali ibn Mohammed, (unmarried.) 

Mobarek ibn Ahmed ibn Saad ibn Mobarek ibn Ahmed ibn Salem. 

Gurzulla his wife. 

:^aami ibn Esaa ibn Sayyad Ali. 

Shumsah his wife. 

Salem. . « his son, aged four years, and 

one daughter. 

• Sultana • a widow. 

Saad her son. 

Guherra her daughter. 

Salem ibn Sayyad ibn Mobarek. 
Total— 7 men, 5 children, 5 women, 6 girls ;— in all 23 souls. 
I found the poor people inoffensive and civil. The men were of 
small stature, the women stout and^all very plain. They calculated 
upon one death annually, which did not happen in 1835, whilst one 
birth was daily expected, and did occur before we left the islands, 
'which gave an increase of one male. This, however, is not likely to 
continue, as the women are considerably past the bloom of youth. 
They have no idea from what part of the coast they originally came, or 
tvhether they belong to the Jenabi or Gharrah tribes. It is most 
probable that they belong to the latter, and that they originally came 
from Hasek. They profess Mohammedanism, but they are not very 
scrupulous observers of the tenets of their creed. Indeed, wo saw but 
one who knew his prayers. Their huts arc of loogo stones, either 
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square or circular, about five feet iu height, covered with seaweed. 
They change tlielr habitations with the seasons, as the surf on the 
weather side Is unfavourable to their fishing from the rocks. Tliey 
have no boats or catamarans, though their daily subsistence depends 
chiefly, if not entirely, upon their baskets and fishing-hooks : when 
unsucoessful in fish, which is seldom the case as they are abundant, 
crabs and shell-fish serve them for food. 

I presented them with white and blue cotton cloths, knives, needles, 
threads, and fish-hook«.; and, during our sojourn amongst these rude 
and unsophisticated islanders, many an unusual meal of rice did they 
receive, which they divided with the greatest impartiality. 

They grill their fish without scaling or cleaning them, and for weeks 
together this forms their only food. Sometimes they obtain a little 
tobacco from passing boats, which they consider a very great luxury. 

On enquring^ why there appeared so many graves on difierent parts of 
the island (I must have seen 600 to 800), they could give no satisfactory 
answer, though the seniors remembered the Jowasimi pirates visiting the 
island in about 1816, plundering them of every thing, and carrying 
away a large part of the population which have never been heard of 
since. Since the Jowasimi pirates have been put down by the English, 
they have not been molested, but on the contrary, are enabled to obtain 
from vessels passing the island small and useful articles in exchange 
for their dried fish. The -boats that touch here generally anchor in 
ten to twelve fathoms sandy bottom offshore, 500 yards abreast of a 
small sandy nook on the north side of the island, and about a mile and 
a quarter to the westward of two conspicuous sand-hills, that may be dis- 
covered at a distance of three or four leagues. They are about two and 
a half miles east of the western point of the island. 

Besides the heavy craft that occasionally touch here, the island 
is sometimes visited by a boat belonging to the ^< Ealifan'' family of 
the Mahrah tribe, who claim the Curia Muria group as their hereditary 
property. The principal of this family are-— 

Mohammed ibn All ibn Sayyad ibn Omar. 
Mohammed Ali ibn do. do. do. 
Narjeem ibn Ahmar. 

Their residence is at Ghazir, and their periodical visit to the i&Iand^ 
is for the purpose of claiming any ambergris that (he inhiibitauts may 
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hftve oollecied, as well as to obtain a Iarg» portion of whatever money 
they may have received in exchange for. their fish. In return t hoy- 
are frequently rewarded with a little tobacco^ dates and coarse cloths^ 
the liberality of the donors generally being limited by the amount oi 
tribute they may have succeeded in exacting. 

The anchorage above alluded to is near the well on the N. W. side^ 
of the island^ but completely open to easterly and westerly winds, and> 
with the breeze from the northward. The island is a dead lee shore, any 
vessels^ therefore, anchoring here must be prepared to start at a moment's 
warning. A small tender I had, saved hersdf during one of the violent 
*' Belats** or northerly wiuds^ by running between tlie sunken rocks o& 
the west end of Hullaniyah, and anchoring under the lee of the island ; 
and not twenty days after wards^ the vessel I commanded had to slip- 
her best bower at forty-eight fathoms, and under close reefs, was only 
just able to weather the outward sunken rook. 

The poor islanders, though separated from other nations for a con- 
siderable part of the year, and though able to exist upon their own 
resources, enjoy occasional opportunities of visiting the coast, though 
considered the height of temerity. Within the last few years a few 
have mustered sufficient courage to embark on board a trading boat, 
taking with them salt fish for barter , and I was present at the return o£ 
one of these bold adventurers, who landed amidst the wondering acclama* 
tionsof those with whom he had spent his life. Although he appeared 
rejoiced to return to the scenes of his early youth, it was evident, 
when he walked up to his friends dressed in a bright-chequered turban 
and a gay dagger, that the simple islander was changed by seeing the 
wi^ld, and that considerable self-esteem and pride had found their 
way into his heart. 

The western point of Hullaniyah is called by the Arabs ** Ras Shatt,'* 
by the islanders <' Erekhi er Frahuut/* The eastern point is called 
<< Ras Sair." 

The high bluff called Erekh Er-raliib, is in lat. IT'' 32' i^' N.; 
long. 56^ T 17" E., allowing Bombay flag-staff to be in 72° 54' 26'. 
The variation in 1835 by upwards of a hundred observations was 2^ 
45' westerly. h. m. 

High water, full and change 8 20 

Biso and full 6 fe^t 6 iuches 
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north side tho ebb sets to the eastirard. 
south do. do. westward. 

The flood sets vke i^ena. 
"GilbBBKT EB Eahib, or the large bay forming tlie N. E. skle oi 
Hiillanijah, is 3| miles from point to point, and 1^ miles deep. Its 
IT. W. point is the highest part of the island, forming a bluff as before 
mentioned. Its fi. £• point is Has Sair. Shelter might be found 
in it from south easterly, southerly and south westerly winds, aud a 
vessel might obtain fresh water by anchoring in ten or twelve fathoms, 
about 800 yards off shore with the extremes of the bay from N. 35 ^ 
W. to S. 65° £. true — abreast of a small nook with a sandy beach, 
which may h^ known by a small peak that forms its eastern side. This 
nook is situated one mile to the westward of the east end of the longf 
sandy beach in the centre of the bay. The well is at a distance of 
400 yards in the centre of the valley turning to the westward, and is 
the best built well en the island. 

Besides the goats before mentioned, some wild oats were seen, as 
also whip snakes, scorpions and centipedes. 

IQrzawjbt, or Ik)D0ND0«-*The smallest island of the Curia Muria 

group, being a mero rock, form- 
ing in a double peak, with a 
low point extending to the 
eastward. The base of this 
island is formed of four rocks, 
all closely grouped, together, 
composed of red granite. Tho 
highest peak is elevated 230 
feet above the level of the sea, 
and boars from the majestic 
bluff of Hullaniyah, true N. 
55° 20' E., distant 6^ nautical 
miles. The only dangers off it 
are two rocks, one situated 
about 300 yards to the west- 
ward of it, and the other to 
the N. W., 100 or 200 yards 
off, with a channel having from eight to sixteen fathoms watw in it. 




rodondo. 
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III all otlior bearings the island is safe to approach, having t\renty 
fatlioms within 500 yards of it. The island may be seen twenty-five 
miles off on a clear day, from an elevation of thirteen feet. 

The channel between the island of Hullaniyah and Sodah is n(Sr 4^ 
nautical miles brokl, but the safe channel is on the Sodah side, owing 
to the western point of Hullaniyah having seTeral sunken rocks off it. 

The extreme western sunken rock bears N. 86j E. true from the 
liigh peak of Sodah, and is distant from the low point of Hullaniyah 
3,GC0 yards, thereby reducing the channel to 5,190 yards. The sunken 
rocks alluded to are dry in some parts at low water spring tides, at 
other times in a breeze there is a break on them. They are distinct 
from each other, having ten to twelve fathoms water between them ; 
but I should not recommend any vessel to attempt to run through 
them unless compelled, as the tides are strong, and the breakers on the 
rock the only guide. The only advice that I should consider necessary, 
cither for night or day is to keep on the Sodah side of the channel, which 
is rocky all over, with over-falls of 3, 6 and 10 fathoms at a cast ; but in 
no part betweep Sodah and the western sunken rock are there less than 
7 fathoms, unless very close to either. In mid-channel there are 12 and 
13 fathoms. The ebb sets through the channel to the northward, but it 
is much influenced by the sunken rocks. 

SoDAU Island is the second largest and second Western-most of the 
Curia Muria group. Its highest peak is 1310 feet above the level of the 
sea, composed entirely of granite, stratified like Hullaniyah. Its extreme 
length is three miles, and its breadth nearly two miles. Its shape is an 
oblong^ concave in the centre of its longest side, and its outline is an 
irregular slope from the high peak to the extremes, which from all 
views are low. It has a bay on the south side about .1500 yards deep, 
with good anchorage, decreasing from 10 fathoms as you approach the 
centime of the bay. The entrance is lialf a mile wide, and the bay is ex- 
posed only to winds from W. S. W. to S. 

This island has many small projecting points, off which r^efis extend 
from 100 to 300 yards, affording cover for boats. It is barren 
in the extreme, the only tree being the tamarisk. Here and there 
a few wild flowers, similar to those on Hullaniyah are scattered, and 
a scanty supply of grass and moss was found near the summit 
Of the peak, It was inhabited about twenty years since, and the re- 
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xn^ins of the rude dwellings are still visible on the south side, near 
a well, which on our arrival was dry, but which, on ijeing cleared out, 
afforded a quick supply of brackish water. The last dwellers on thi« 
desolate spot were- two women, — of these one died/ and the other re- 
mained "sole monarch of all she surveyed," after the decease of her 
companion (with whom she confessed to have repeatedly quarrelled), 
until taken off by a charitable Arab navigator, and conveyed* to 
Hullaniyah, where she 5vas living in 1836, telling many strange tales. 

The soundings immediately round the island are as follows : — 

Between the East and Northern points 20 to 30 fathoms, close in ; 
from the North to the West point 20 to 30 fathoms, a mile off. On 
its South side 60 to 130 fathoms, three-quarters of a mile distant, and 
off the S. \y. side 40 fathoms at a mile distant. 

Off the S. E. side, between the island and Hullaniyah, the bank 
extends to the southward, but from 33 fathoms deepens suddenly. 

At the East end of Sodah there is a sunken rock 1100 yards off 
shore. The channel between the island and the rock being safe. To - 
the Westward of the rock three-quarters of a mile, a vessel will have 
from 25 to 30 fathoms, deepening further off. 

Latitude of the High Peak 17 '^^ 29' 37^ N. 

Longitude, allowing Bombay ) ^xo gaf 05/ E 

Flag Staff to be 72 ® 54' 26''f 

Hasiri, the western island of the Curia Maria group, is If miles 
long by I broad, composed of granite, without a vestige of vegetation, or 
the appearance of ever having been tenanted by man. It was covered 
with thousands of birds of the gannet species, the excrement from- which 
gave^ the island a white appearance. It is rocky all round, with two nooks on 
the eastern side. The most elevated part of the island is 500 feet above 
the sea, and is situated in lat. 17 ® 27' 16'' N., long, 55 ® 40' 
49" E. — Hasiki, like Sodah, has a sunken rock off its west side, with a * 
channel of 16 fathoms between. The rook is about 150 yards long, and is 
visible from the beach with the slightest swelU There is no other danger 
off this island. 

The channel between Hasiki and Sodah is safe, with the exception of 
the sunken rock off the west side of Sodah, previously mentioned. In a 
line drawn from the north side of Sodah to the north side of Hasll^i, voi: 
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have soundings from 35 to 40 fathoms : to the south of that llnei you 
suddenly deepen off the bank. 

The longitudes here given are deduced from the chronometric 
measurements in 1834; 5 and G, with eight and five chronometers to 
a fixed point, and from them again by trigonometrical measurements, 
assuming Bombay Light-house to be in 72* 54' £6'' E, 

From Ras Karwau to Has Saukirahthe land is about 600 feet above the 
sea, precipitous to the water's edge, and composed of tabular limestone. 
Between these points there are three slightly projecting blufis, between 
which the coast is slightly concave. The soundings along this line of 
coost are regular, a vessel finding 27 fathoms 300 yards off shore ; but 
after passing Sauklrah, the bank of uneven soundings called Bejjat Jezzar 
commences. From Ras Saukirah, which is elevated 622 feet above the 
sea, tlie bluff cliff takes a sudden turn to the north, leaving from thence 
a barren sandy beach as far as Ras Khashaim. Off Sauklrah the soundings 
are shoaler off-sliore than in-shore, varying from 25 to 33 fathoms. 

To a vessel making Ras Sauklrah from the N.E. it will appear a perfect 
bluff, slightly concave in the centre of its perpendicular ; and to tlie 
N. N. Eastward of it there will rise a barn-shaped hill, which at first 
appears separated, but on a nearer approach will be found to be situated 
on the summit of the adjacent table land. The whole line of coast, with 
the sun shining on it, has the appearance of clay cliffs. The table land 
runs more easterly under the barn, and gradually approaches the sea- 
shore near Kirzawet, when it is again lost in the northern distance, 
leaving merely a sandy shore thinly sprinkled with inangrove bushes, 
until it joins the table cliff of Ras Khashaim. 

Rajjat Jezzar, a rocky bank of overfalls of considerable extent, 
commencing immediately N. E. of Saukirah, and extending along the 
coast for twenty miles, and off'-shore twelve or fifteen miles. In some 
parts twelve fathoms extend fourteen miles off-shore, and twenty-six 
fathoms at a distance of eighteen miles. In other parts ^ve and six 
fathoms are found eight and ten miles off-shore, whilst close in the 
bank is nearly dry at low water two miles from the beach. This bank 
is much dreaded by the Jenabi fishermen, as the rocky bottom destroys 
their coir cables. There is also a very heavy ground swell at times, and 
the natives feel doubtful if dangers exist or not. . I found none under 
six fathoms ; but during November I had frequently great difficulty in 
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keeping my station^ yfhh sometimes tTTo anoliors and IGO fathoms of 
chain cable. 

The miserable tract of coast between Saukirah and Khaishaim gave 
me much trouble to survey, as during the N. E* monsoon I experienced 
at all times a very heavy swell, the vessel rolling her scuppers under 
with a whole cable ou end, and topgallant mast on deck. Two or 
three tlmesi indeed, siie carried away all deck and bitt stoppers^ 
straightened hook stoppers, and took out the bowers to the oUnch* 
Notwithstanding the weather, the vessel's tender and boats, through the 
perseverance of my officers, accomplished this part of the survey, with 
about 5,000 miles of cross-soundings, in less than two months, without a 
single accident, or even sickness to those thus exposed^— >wet through for 
seven and ten hours a day. 

This desert line of coast is scantily inhabited by a few miserable 
fishermen of the Jenabi tribe^ who from their mode of life may class 
with the Ichthyophagy. They fishon inflated skins, and it is surprising 
to see how well and safely they push off through a heavy surf that no 
boat could live in ; and from my experience on this coast, 1 can with 
confidence state that they are seldom without such a surf as would 
make the landing in a ship's boat a hazardous experiment. They 
catch immense numbers of sharks ; and whilst fishing, they would, to 
an observer, seem to have a charmed life, as the sharks never appear 
to catch their exposed limbs. They dry the fins and tail, which they 
carry to Jezirah, whence they are exported to Muscat by passing 
vessels. Poor wretches ! their fate appeared a hard one/ I pitied 
them, and made them a present of some rice and cloths, which put them 
in ecstasies. 

Ba$ Ehashaiu 18 a dark^ bluffy slightly projecting cliff, but 
certainly not sufficiently prominent to deserve the appellation of a head- 
land, and bearing from Bas Jeurah (Cape Isolette.) 

The cliffs from Ehashaim, similarly formed to Bas Karwau, run in aa 
E. N» Easterly direction 9early three miles, and then turn northerly^ 
forming a concavity in the coast, with a sandy beach called Bander 
Jezkah. The cliffs are steep and inaccessible, and the soundings very 
bold having three and four fathoms within a few yards. 

Bander Jezirah, a small bay with a sandy beach situated imme-« 
diately to tho inr^stTrard of Keys J«2irAb| or Cape Is^ette, und betweea (he 
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latter ami the cliffs of Ras Khasliaim. In the bay the soundings arid 
principally mud and sand, and a vessel may anchor in any part of it. 
Boats from the northward frequently anchor here to procure sharks' fins. 
If, however, a vessel is caught with a strong 8. S. W. wind, which is not 
unfrequent diiring the N. E« monsoon, she should change her position 
round to the northward of the point;* 

Cape Isolette, or Ras Jezirah — the former European name has been 
given to it, I imagine, from its forming as an island, when making it 
from seaward, whilst in fact the point is formed by three capes, viz; 
It as Markaz, Bas Jezirah, and Bas Khashaim, making one prominent 
cape marked on the old charts ^* Isolette." Bas Markaz, which is a 
high bluff table land with precipitous cliffs, rose twice at thirty-three 
miles distance, and Bas Jezirah at twenty-six miles. 

When first seen, Bas Jezirali presents the appearance of small 
hillocks, but on a near approach a small circular hill will be observed 
on the summit of the cape, resembling a rude natural pillar. This, 
however, is not distinguishable until long after the High Peak (in some 
views forming a saddle) is in sight from the deck. 

This cape is essentially of limestone formation, disposed in horizontal 
strata, of which the lowest is of a more compact structure, and to a 
certain extent decomposed by the action of the salt water, whiqh 
renders its surface hard. The upper stratum approaches more to 
chalk, having imbedded in it small shells and pebbles, whilst at the 
extreme high part of the peak or cape, the hill is of uniform construc- 
tion, partaking of the character of a trap formation (green stone.) 

From Cape Isolette a low point runs out to the N. Eastward four 
and a half miles, from the extremity of which the coast forms a concavity 
for a short way, and turns northward to Bas Markaz. 

The coast from Jezirah to Bas Buus has never been surveyed, and I 
bave never run along it. The water is shoal, and the bottom very un- 
even from Ras Markaz to Ghubbet Hashish (the bay and channel be- 
tween Moseirah and the main), which is reported by the natives to be 
unsafe, though hundreds of small craft from forty to fifty tons pass 

* Geographical site on the extreme eastern side of the sandy beach of 
Jezirah Bay 1,800 yards E, N. E. of the natural piUar, named Tagrad Abbfjc, l^ 
inlat. 18<>58'a8"».,lQng, 57<>5l'07''B. 
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tiirough it. Navigators passing along the coast from Isolette to the 
Borthvv'ard should be very careful, as I always experienced a strong in- 
draught or current towards tlie channel, generally of two or three miles 
per hour, compelling me to steer two points higher than the direct course. 

Whilst coasting along Mo^eirah I made its length thirty-eight and a 
half miles ; its north end, Ras Jei, in lat. 20° ilV 30^ N., long. 58° 5V 
£. ; and its south end, Has Bir Besas, in lat. 20 "* 8' N., long. 58"* 08' 
£• Boats were numerous, and one village was perceptible ; but I did not 
land, my orders being to commence from Isolette. The soundings on 
the east side of Moseirah appeared very deep and without dangers ; but 
to the nortliward they apparently extended a considerable distance off 
shore. I had forty fathoms twenty miles from the coast, in latitude 
21* 16' N. 

The island is of moderate elevation, the highest peak being about 
600 feet high, as far as I could judge. Its outline is uneven, with nu- 
merous rocky points and sandy bays surrounding it ; parts of the is- 
land are cultivated, and its population (of the Jenabi tribe) tolerably 
numerous. When I was surveying at Has Jezirah, it was governed by 
two sheikhs, apparently independent of each other, but nominally tribu- 
tary to His Highness the Imaum of Muscat. They possess many boats, 
and I fear are much given to plunder when they meet ft weaker party 
than themselves. 

The Arabian coast, from Moseirah to Has Ruus, is moderately ele- 
vated near the sea, with slighly projecting rocky points. Inland, the 
mountains are high. The soundings along the coast are bold. 

Ras Huus is a slightly projecting rocky cape, bold to approach, with 
an anchorage on its south-western side. From this cape the land takes 
a more easterly turn, running nearly N. E. and S. W. ; and about 6ve 
miles N. £. of the cape is a bluff point, under which similar shelter is 
found, trith the extreme point bearing N. £. in six fiEithoms, about 600 
yards off shore. The latitude of this oape is 22^ 4^ by observation, and 
on exactly the same meridian is the low sandy point of Has el Hadd. 

From Bas el Ehabbah the line of the coast runs in a N. ^ Easterly 
direction until it reaches Bas Akanid^ or Aknis, being very bold, 
and forming in small bluff points^ with sandy bays intervening. Its as<^ 
pect is sterile in the extreme, but flocks of goats and sheep may be seen 
^raKing, ThQ 90undipg9 arc deep close in shore. 
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Bas Akakis, or Aknisi^ or the eastern Foint of Arabia, bearing 
from the low sandy point of Bas el Hadd nearly S. S. E., 5 miles is a 
bluff rocky point under which boats find tolerable shelter during 
northerly winds in six fathoms sand and rocks, with the point bearing 
N. E. This cape is* in latitude 22* 18' 45^ N., long. 60 ** 0' 40'" E., 
with a well of water west of it, inland from the sandy beach. 

Bas el Hadd, the N. £• point of Arabia, is a low sandy point in 
lat. 22* 23' 30^ N., and long. 60° O' 0" East— allowing Bombay Light 
House to be 72® 54' 26'' East— having a spit running off it nearly 300 
yards. From this point the land suddenly turns in a W. N. W. 
direction towards Ehor Jeramah. Wlien off Bas el Hadd a fort with a 
village and some trees will be seen near the pitch of the cape, called 
by the natives Gharkah, and W. S. W. from Bas el Hadd about 10 miles, 
and N. W. from Bas el Khabbah (from which the annexed outline view 
is taken;) is Oibel Saffan^ a very good mark for knowing Bas «I Hadd.) 




Gibul SaiEan. 

From the low sandy cape in a N. W, Ijy W. direction, rocky 
cliffs and points extend, until you open Hajarah Bay, which is 3 miles 
from the cape. The points at the entrance are rocky, but with deep 
water in the channel, and anchorage ground in from 10 to 20 fathoms 
outside. The upper part of'the bay, \7hich almost jcfins the village of 
Gharkah, is shallow. 

From Hajarah Bay the coast continues in a north-westerly direction, 
as far as the entrance to the fine inlet of Ehor Jeramah, at the entrance 
of which a vessel may anchor in 8 or O.fathoms; or proceed at once up 
to the creek carrying 6 and 7 fathoms, but she must keep on the left 
hand side, as a shoal with 2 or 3 /athoms on it exists on the right hand 
side of the channel, about a quarter of a mile from the entrance. 

This creek is 4 miles deep, but narrow at the commencement for a 
mile, and until you open out an island, on each side of which there is a 
clear channel, the western one having 3, 4 and 5 fathoms, and that to 
the eastward 6 and 7« From thisiisls^ud the creek opens Qut \q 2 miles 
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in width, and becomes shallow at the upper part, on the south side, the 
shore of which is low marshy ground, covered with wood. 

The entrance to Khor Jeraraali is in lat. 22 *" 28' 10^ N., long. 
59 '^ 53' 30'' E. Full and change 7 hours, rise and fall of tide 9 feet. 

Sun Creek is the next on the coast, the entrance to which is in 
lat. 22^ 35' 20" N., long. 59^=* 35' 0" E. It has shallow water 
10 and 12 feot off the entrance, and a bar across it with only 2 aftd 3 
feet water on it at low tide, deepening to 15 feet further up the channel. 
There is a small village on the left side of the entrance, and a large 
one further up the creek on the right hand, with the fort and village of 
Sur about 3;^ miles from the entrance* High water at full change 8 
hours rJBe, and fall nearly 10 feet. 

Having thus far turned the poiuw of Has el Hadd, J will proceed 
to offer some remarks ; first on the Winds and Weather that may be 
expected at all seasons on the coast; and secondly, on. the Currents. 



I.— O/i the Winds and Weather within the Gulf of Aden, 

Within the Gulf of Aden — that is, between the meridian of the Cape 
Guardafui and Bab el Mandeb — during the montlis of January, Febru- 
ary and March, easterly and east-north-easterly breezes may be expect- 
ed, increasing from Aden to the Straits. The thermometer ranges from 
68® to 80* Fahrenheit, with pleasant and generally clear weather. 
IRain may sometimes fall, but not in any great quantity* These months 
are the principal for trade, in which boats from 50 to 300 tons are 
engaged. 

In April and May the winds are generally light, varying from E. N. 
E. to S. E. and S., with dear weather. I have, however, seen thick, 
hazy weather ; and in-shore I have experienced land breezes from four 
to eight A. M., with on one occasion in May, a strong westerly breeze. 

In April the weather becomes warmer, and the mercury rises to 89** 
and 86*, and in May, owing to the light winds and calms, it is fre- 
quently intolerably hot, the thermometer ranging from 84° to 95*. 
I have seen it rain at Aden three days in succession in April, but 
during other years scarcely a shower has fallen. Heavy dews at night 
may always be expected. 
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June is a very unsettled month — the wind uncertain, atid the weacther 
at times clear, but generally hazy. During the ntoruiug it is either calm^ 
or else very light airs, which sometimes increase towards noon, and blow 
pretty fresh from the southward, occasioning a long swell on the Ara«- 
biau coast* Towards the middle of the month, between Burnt Island 
and the Straits^ westerly winds may be expected, blowing through the 
Straits with violence, and sometimes enabling a yessol bound to Indra 
to reach the monsoon. During these strong westerly winds the thermo<- 
tueter will fall below 80^ in the morning, and not exceeding S5^^ 
f!urlng the day ; and the change of temperature that a person coming 
<!own the Red Sea feels, is surprising, as immediately after passing the 
Straits the mercury fulls ten degrees. 

July and August may be classed together as similar. A few clear 
days occur, but generally speaking it is hazy ; and I have experienced 
a thick impenetrable fog for two or three days together. 

Taking the average of six years' experience, out of sixty-two- 
days it blows hard from the westward and south westward, thirty-eight 
days and during the remainder there are moderate and fresh southerly 
breezes during the day, and light airs at night, with a long swell setting 
•n the Arabian coasc. The climate, owing to the strong westerly 
winds and rain within the Red Sea, is not so insufferably hot as during 
Hay and June; indeed, the mercury falls in-shore to 68® and 70^ 
sometimes in the morning, and does not rise above 82° or 84° during 
the day ; but the general average is between 77° or 87° Fahrenheit; 
This relates to a vessel at sea, but within the town of Aden the ther- 
mometer varies from 84° at sunrise to 104° with the sun past the 
meridian, during the westerly winds ; while at the west point forming 
the entrance to its splendid harbour, the thermometer varies from 74° to 
88° at the same period. This diflference is caused by the wind crossing 
the high mountain of Shemshan before it reaches the town of Aden ; 
whereas at the west point it meets with no obstruction. During six 
years I never recollect seeing more than a few passing showers of 
rain without the Straits ; but in general the dew at night is heavy. 
During these months a vessel may experience, in the evening, after the 
southerly wind subsides, a severe land squall, with thick dust, which 
rising as a cloud gives good time for the seaman to prepare for its 
reception. 
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SeptemW and Oofcober. — In September tUe westerly wind ceases, and 
land sea-breezes prevail during both tliese months, with calm sultry 
nights, rendering the weather oppressively warm, the thermometer rang- 
ing from 84® to 96"* Fahrenheit. Towards the latter end of October 
the nighU become eooler^ and at sunrise sometimes the thermometer 
will stand as low as 78^ and 79®. I have seen a few slight showers 
in iOctober, November and December* From the commencement of 
November to the end of the year the weather gradually bee<ime« 
cooler ; and the N. E. monsoon, which reaches Makallah about tke 5th 
of November, gradually increases, blowing fresh at the springs ; and 
itriknge to say, it is a fact, that for four years I have noticed that from 
ih^ 27 th of December to the 3rd January the weather is generally 
threatening, and blowing a gale with heavy rain on the Arabian ooaat* 
During these montlis the winds are principally from E. to E.N. £.«. 
with pleasant weather> ^«,— temperature ranging between 76"* 
and 84®. 

The wind which is generally termed in India the S. W, monsooo» 
blows out of the Bed Sea in a southerly direction, varying with the 
line of mountains on the Arabian coast. Outside the Straits it resumes 
a westerly direction, but it seldom reaches far beyond Aden. At Ras 
Aseir, on the coast of Africa (commonly known as Guardafui), it blows 
with great violence along the coast about N. N. £.^ and thence across 
tlie Gulf of Aden to Has Behmat^ a cape to the south and west of 
Makallah. On this line a vessel generally enters the monsoon when 
proceeding from the Bed Sea to the eastward* 

From Bas Behmat to the Straits the westerly and southerly winds 
prevail, and a long southerly swell is experienced. The monsoon|p 
however, forms a decided line from Ras Aseir to Bas Behmat, and 
thence to the eastward as &r as Bas el Badd, blowing with more or 
less violence according to the months and age of the moon. 

II — On the Windi and Weather likely to he experienced ^kiti 
ihe Chdf of Aden along the line of the Arabian Coast to Bas 
tlHadd, 

December, January, February, and 15 days of March ; — during these 
tnonths the N, D^ monsoon blows along the line of coast; changing 
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according to the inflection of the land, wbiltt at a distance {torn tlid 
land it blows from N. £. to E. by S., with clear pleasant weather^ free) 
from squalls and rain. This description will answer for every part of 
the coast above alluded to, with the exception of that part between Ras 
Seger and Ras Karwau, and more especially with the exception of the 
extensive bay of Curia Muria ; which is so entirely different from other 
parts of the coasts that I have judged it best to give a synopsis of the 
weather during the tedious trying time that I was employed in making 
a trigonometrical survey of it* The sudden changes of the winds, and 
the great violence with which they blew> rendered the position of the 
surveying vessel I commanded frequently dangerous; and she was 
only extricated by the activity of the officers and crew, and her good 
supply of ground tackle (four chains of 125 fathoms each, and six 
anchors on board.) 

It is also necessary to observe, that these changes give no warning", 
owing to which, I was compelled, for the safety of the vessel, to secure 
her thirty miles from the islands — while I surveyed them in my boats ; 
and it was not an uncommon occurrence for boats to be manned and 
ready, when from a clear serene sky a light arched cloud would appear 
over the table clifls surrounding the bay, and in five minutes (just 
time to run the boats up) we could not see ten yards from us, and it 
blew a perfect gale from the northward. These winds are termed by 
the Arabs Balat, or Belat, and are much dreaded ; but what surprised 
me more than these land winds were the frequent and heavy 
gales from S. S. W, during February and March, blowing six days 
together. In one of these, towards the close of the survey of the island, 
1 was surprised when sounding round the bay on a dead lee shorei 
having parted two bowers. My night orders were to run the stay- 
sails up, if she parted, and steer for the sandy beach on the N. W. 
side of the bay, the only way to save the crew, as the vessel would 
never work to windward in blowing weather, 

I now beg to subjoin a Synopsis of the Weather •zperienccd by me 
whilst surveying Curia Muria bay. 
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These northerly gales do not extend far to the southward, but ap-« 
pear confined to the limits above mentioned : when dear of Curia 
Muria Bay and past Ras Nuus^ they blow along the Ihie of coast 
(being influenced by the high range of the Sabhan mountains) toirards 
idorbaat, in which anchorage the water is smooth, from the wind blow-^ 
ing off-shore. When the deep valley of Dhofar is opeaed, it again 
blows off-shore with great violence. 

The southerly breezes appear also confined to that part of the Arab 
coast, as to the south wai*d tliey are seldom felt, and the S. W. mon«i 
soon does not reach Sokotrah before the 1st or lOtli of May« For tluree 
years successively it reached Sokotrah on the 4th of May, witii heavy raia 
on the 6th and 9th; so that navigators coming from the Oulf towards the 
lied Sea, must not imagme the S. S. W. winds they may fall in with 
in February or March to be the S. W* monsoon, though this has been 
the case, and a fast- sailing vessel to my knowledge bore up for Bombay^ / 

From the 15th March till April the winds are light and variable along 
the whole line of coast, and the weather warm. Land and sea-breezes 
enable the crowd of boats from Sur and Moseirah to run back with 
their cargoes of shark-'fins, the produoe of some months toil, to the 
southward. The sky is in general cloudless, atmosphere light and 
pure, with l>eavy night dews. 

May is a doubtful month ; for if the monsoon is early, it may blow 
hard from the S. W* At times, however, moderate weather is expe-< 
rieuced. 

During June, July, and August the South West monsoon is in its full 
strength, and blowing at times very hard along the line of coast, in July 
particularly. In the early part of June large boats run from the 
Red Sea to the Persian Gulf ; and this voyage, which is accomplished 
after the first blast of the monsoon, is termed ** tadhbir,"* They also 
leave at the latter end of August, and run up during the ^* degmani,*' 
or after the strength of the monsoon is over, 

September, During this month the winds are moderate from the 
westward and southward, and the weather warm* In October light un- 
certain breezes and calms are common ; land and sea breezes at some 
times, when in-shore, and at night cloudy with passing ahowera of rain, 
November : I have found the N, E. monsoon generally reach the 
coast of Arabia between the 10th and 20th of this month) after which 
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the winds blow along tho const, tbat is {torn the northvtard and east-^ 
\i\ird» but prior to the monsoon the weather is the same as in October, 
with rain also* 

In concluding this subject^ I would observe that tlie experience of 
years along this coast, has taught me that implicit confidence cannot be 
placed on the regularity of the seasons^ as I have frequently durin(]g the 
same month in different years experienced e2;aotly opposite winds. In 
March 1835 I was 20 days from the Curia Muria islands to Makallali, 
with southerly and westerly winds> and contrary currents ; and in March 
X836, 1 was only three days^ having the N« £• monsoon witli me* 
Further I have observed, that at all seasons and in all parts of the 
coast of Arabia, particularly when the land is low, the wind is iufluen-! 
oed more or less by the sun*8 position, and according to the rarity of 
the atmosphere changes towards the sea ; and even lA strong breezes the 
same influence obtaios to a certain degree^ 

llL^Bemarh on ihe OurrenU en the SomaU and ArcMan Coasts. 

To the subject of Currents in the Gulf of Aden, and on the Arabian 
coasts, I have devoted considerable time and attention, with but little 
satisfaction to myself, and I fear to no purpose. I have, however, de« 
lioeated, on an outline chart, the currents I experienced at different 
seasons and years, which may place the navigator on his guard, and 
show him the necessity of nocturnal as well as diurnal observations. 

My endeavours to ascertain the cause of such currents, and to lay 
down prineiples to guide others, entirely failed ; nor am I at this mo-^ 
ment satisfied as to how the currents are set in motion — whether by in- 
ternal impulse, by difference of the component parts of the sea water, 
by inequality of evaporation, or by pressure from prevailing winds. I 
am, however, more inclined to believe in the latter, and that it is the 
pressure of water caused by the prevailing monsoons, that causes the 
strong in-shore current But this theory will decide merely for the 
coast current; whereas, at sea, I have experienced the current running 
in circles or bands of 60 miles in extent ; and not unfrequently have I 
borne up^ and set a topmast studding-sail, with a foul wind, in order 
to escape a contrary current ; and when by observation, I have found the 
vessel in another stream^ or out of the former current; I have haided to 
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:iM n«aa again^ nail kf «w)i Bi«m9 have beaten fast sailers, who wero 

U i4. Aik ]Mihtihti liMt» that the water is higher in the northern 
>44ii»oi cb«^ EM S^dttrtiig December, January, February and March, 
rvitt 'wtM» £«c^« <tf lh» strong southerly winds that blow up that sea ) 
uid ;.uii4 ift J}iy% Xwfpmi and September it is several feet lower, from 
:u«} iVmM o( tll^alferoQg N. N. westerly winds down the sea. This fact 
4 pc^^ b^ ^ ** Durable" shoal» which, though situated in the middle 
Jk K\a$ir^^i^^^ <MM time sufficiently dry jto have a tent pitched upon it, 
:ukd ujK ^h)^kew season is covered with water. The same difference of 
4it%^i«Nli nmy be also observed in Jiddah, on the coral reefs there. 

Qm ^ Arabian coast from Has Isolettc to the Straits, in-shorc, dur- 
ii^S; ^ sirwgth of the N. E. monsoon the current runs with the wind. 
hi >lac4;)i and April (and sometimes so early as February) it changes, 
;4Uh]L A>W9 towards Isolette during the S. W. monsoon. In April 1 have 
itf^itftiAml the current with the patent log, and the vessel at anchor, 
;iiM4 j^nd it setting up the coast 1 and 2 miles per hour, and off the 
Vuliuurus shoal, much mote. During May, June and July I have 
%fe»0 measured the current between Aden and the Straits, at dififerent 
stations on the Arabian side, >Then at anchor in from G to 10 fathoms, 
and found it 2 and 2J miles E. N. E., varying in rapidity with the 
strength of the wind. During the N. E. monsoon it sets with equal 
^^^^^^Snto the Red Sea. This should materially tend to prove the 
pressure; but strange to say, though the wind is the same, on 
the »iomali coast, or the south side of the Gulf of Aden, during the N. 
E. monsoon, the currents are sometimes running in a precisely contrary 
direction, without any^ apparent cause. This led me at one time to 
imagine that the narrow entrance to the large body of water within the 
Ked Sea (which is moreover reduced by the islands called the •* Bro- 
thers'*) from a kind of barrier or point of deflection ; that the current 
from the Mozambique Channel rushing past Ras Aseir at three or four 
miles per hour, bifurcates at that point, one branch going to the north- 
ward, and the other diminished in rhpidity by the absence of the strong 
southerly wind, sweeps along to the westward, as far as the Straits, 
where, being influenced by the current out of the Red Sea, it turns 
up to tlie eastward, gradually recovering its former velocity as it 
again enters the monsoon, This current on the Somali coa&t in the 
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N. E. monsoon is very uncertain. The Natives say^ tliat wh^n the fcur* 
rent on the Arabian coast is running one way, on the Somali coast it 
is generally opposite. In the N. E^ monsoon vessels have met strong 
northerly currents^ when to the nortlrward, or rather when Ras Aseir 
was open, which as soon as the Cape was shut in- changed to the west-* 
ward again. Currents frequently set to the eastward between Zeyla 
and Berbera during the N. E. monsoon* 

liVhilst the two coasts forming the dulf oi Aden have their currents, 
the centre part of tlie sea has streams playing in every direction, ex- 
cept during strong breezes, when pressure undoubtedly influences the 
whole. Thus, for in&tance, a vessel in July crossing over for Burnt 
Island with a strong westerly breeze will find the current change from 
W. to N. W. N., N, E. and E. N. E., increasing in strength as 
she approaches the Arabian coasts and probably preventing her from 
fetching within 20 miles of Aden under a press of canvass. In the N« 
E. monsoon of course a contrary rule obtains, and a vessel leaving Ber- 
berah for Aden will work up some 15 or 20 miles east of Siyarah 
before she ventures to stretch across to the Arabian coast. 

A vessel running up her northing, on the east of the African coasts 
during the S. W. monsoon, and wishing ta-stand for Aden or the Bed 
Sea^ should be very careful for the last two or three degrees, as N. N* 
£. and N. E. currents will be experienced. I have found a current of 
3 or 4 miles an hour, which^ as you round the Cape sweeps more east-* 
ward towards Sokotrah. In a sailing vessel, therefore, the Cape should 
be rounded cloeie, othef^ise she may lose her passage, which I have 
known a fast sailing vessel to have done. 

To the northward of Tahl Far*uti and the Brothers, from June io 
Heptember, I have always eitperienced a strong N. £. or £• N. £. 
current, which renders it diffioult to fetch the anchorages on the 
northern side of Sokotrah. In July, when in the latitude of the 
north side of Sokotrah^ and only 1| degrees west of Bas Aseir, 1 have 
had light airs and calms, with a current 68 miles due south ; whilst in 
previous years, in almost the same position, I have found a northerly 
current, which gradually drew to the eastward as the vessel stood to 
the S. E. 

On the north side of Sokotrah, during March and April, I invariably 
found a strong westerly current^ so much so that I bare known a fiist 10- 



gwn brig take 20 days to make TamaridaU from Kolonslr, and %lio lliett 
succeeded only by standing over to the Arabian coast, and working up 
along it to the eastward before she stood across ; and I was obliged to 
anchor my vessel at the first place where I could obtain anchorage^ 
ground, and piroceed in one of my boats to Tamaridah during Mitrch> 
owing to the light airs and strong currents. 

The true cause therefore of these currents appears to me to be pHn- 
tipally the pressure occasioned by the prevailing monsoons, increase 
ing and decreasing in the same ratio as the winds, and influenced 
in some degree by the moon's age> and consequent time of tides> 
\7hich aire by no means regular. 

IT.— On the Yariaiion of the Comp<ii$. 

There can be but little doubt that the westerly Variation is de- 
creasing along the coast of Arabia, as previous navigators, touching on 
the parts of the coast that I have attempted to describe, have made 
the variation considerably more to the W. than I found it to be, and I 
would not doubt the correctness of their observations* The splendid 
Instruments that I have observed with, and the number of observations^ 
enable me with confidence to assert tliat the variation was ascertained 
with great correctness during my survey of the coasts 

The variation from Isolette to the Straits varied from 3^ to 5^ iS' W. 
increasing towards the Straits. In some places I found the needle 
influenced by the metallic composition of the rock«i among which I 
may enumerate Ba-1 Hafl> Makatiui Jebel Hadid at Aden, and 
Bab-el-Mandeb. At the three former places it waa trivial ^, but on the 
peak of Minhali, or Raa Bab-el Mandeb and Perim Islands, or Meyuui 
in a much greater degree, which I mil explain by the follo?ri«g 
observations, taken at fixed stations. 
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The result of 72 observations on the sandy beach at Perm dif- 
fering from II observations I took on the summit^ convinced me that 
some local attraction existed, and ia consequence I tried various ways 
to ascertain the truth. I took 28 observations on the point of Eas 
Sheikh All, on the sand, clear of all metallic substances. These ob^ 
servations agreeing with those taken on the sandy beach at Perim^ 
and with others taken at the second corroborative base to the east-^ 
ward of Minhali, led me to believe that the attraction arose from 
the composition of the stones of which the Pyramid was built, the spe- 
cific gravity of which was 2*688. I then observed magnetic and true 
bearings on Minhali Peak, as also on the Peak of the High Brother^ 
and of Has Sijan, as well as observations on board, and the result is 
shown in the table, proving local attraction on the summit of Perim at 
the Pyramid, and in a still greater degree at the Peak of Minhali, the 
specific gravity of which was 2'578* A specimen of the Litter, weigliing 
seventeen ounces, broken off from tlie summit, attracted the needie 
when dose^ 10, 12 and 13 degrees, according to the position in which 
it was held. The vertical angle of the needle was very much changed, 
and tlie rock apparently affected its dip or depression more when the 
needle was caused, by the influence of attraction, to diverge east or west 
of the true north. 

The variation made by the squadron under Sir Home Popham, in 1800,. 
at the extreme of the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb was 9® 20' W., which 
gives a diminution of westerly variation of 6' 1-4'' annually, rather great ; 
I admit, but the proof of diminution is that the westerly variation for- 
merly found to exist at Perim is exactly what late observations have 
decided as the variation at Suez in the prevent day. 

V. — Bemarks on the Navigation of the Gulf of Aden, and along the Soulh 
and East Coasts of Arabia, with Advice as to the best way of working 
ihmgh the Straits of Bafhel-Mandeh against strong S. E» and N. W. 
■ winds. 

In the first place, I would observe that the entrance into tlie Bed Sea 
has generally been divided by seamen into the 9mall and large Sti'aits. 
I will, however, describe them as the North (small), South and Cent^re 
(large) Siraits, as tliere are decidedly three channels. 
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The north or small strait is betvfeen the rocky island of Perim 
(Meyun,) and Bas Bab-el-Mandeb, on which rises the Peak of Mia- 
hali, but more correctly I should say Pilot Bock, or Jezirat Hasan, 
which channel is about 2,800 yards broad between the nearest points, 
increasing in breadth at the entrance east or west. In this Strait there 
is no danger ; but a spit of broken ground runs out a short way from 
the northward side of Perim, and another from Pilot Bock to the low 
black Point N. W. of it. The discoloration of the water distinctly 
points out the position of both. The soundings are bold and irregular 
in^he centre and over on the Perim sidt», but on the north side 
to the N. W. of Pilot Rock, regular, with sandy bottom. The 
soundings in the North Straits are from eight, twelve and sixteen 
fathoms. The tides are very irregular, both in period and strength ; 
sometimes, in the centre^ I have experienced very little ebb ; whilst 
at others, particularly at night on the full and change, the tide 
runs at the rate of four knots per hour, creating a strong rip« 
pie when opposed to the wind, and rendering a dull heavy vessel almost 
unmanageable. It is high water at twelve hours. Bise and fall of tide 
seven feet, with anchoring ground in every part. 

The Large (or Centre) Straits are formed by the channel betweea 
the islands called the Brothers, or JezIrat-es->Sab*ah, and the south side 
of Perim is from nine to ten miles broad, and perfectly safe. The 
soundings towards the Brothers are deep, having on the true me- 
ridian between the High brothers and the west point of Perim har- 
bour, 178 and 185 fathoms, three miles distant from the former, 
and the same to the eastward, with deep water close to them, 
but towards the West Brother and Gibul Sijan it is shoaler, with- 
out danger. On the Perim side of the channel > bank of sound-, 
ings projects to the distance of three miles off the island, having 40 or 
60 fathoms on its outer edge, and gradually shoaling to 20 fathoms close 
to the island. This bank is connected with that running along the 
Arabian coast, and from which you deepen suddenly into 150 and 180 
fathoms. The greatest depth I found in the large or centre Straits was 
185 fathoms. The Southern Straits are formed between Gibul Sijan oh 
the Abyssinian coast and the Brothers. The narrowest part of the chan^' 
nel is three aud half mile9 bros^d, nnd Uqh b^t^reon &^%r\ aud the West 
Brother, 
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The soundings are pretty regular, having 8 to 12 and 15 fathoms 
all oyer, with good anchorage-ground. The only danger exists on the 
Ahyssinian shore, which has a rocky reef along it in some places, ex* 
tending one and quarter mile from the beach, on which you suddenly 
shoal from 5 to 6 fathoms* 

The currents and tides are strong and irregular, setting with the 
line of coast. High water Llh. 40m. full and change, thedood tide rising 
suddenly one or two feet. Ten fathoms is a good line to avoid the 
shore reef* 

Of course, with a fair wind in passing through the Straits, the nearest 
course to the destined port would be chosen by the navigator. The 
northerly or small Straits would therefore be generally preferred, and 
any remarks for the same are unnecessary, as a mid-channel course will 
take a vessel clear of all dangers. These Straits having, even of late 
years, been frequently mistaken, I deemed it advisable (to prevent any 
recurrence of the same) to etch on the trigonometrical survey of them 
a correct outline of Bab«el-Mandeb Peak and Perim, when seen in mak- 
ing the Straits from the eastward. From this sketch it will be per- 
ceived that the vessel first will rise a small peak at a distance of 25 to 
30 miles, (dependent of course on the state of the atmosphere.) On near- 
ing it, others gradually rise until they become united. At the distance 
of 15 to 20 miles Perim will be seen from the deck, to the southward 
of the Peak first seen. Perim, on rising appears low, gradually slop- 
ing from the centre, which is 250 feet high, to its extremes. How 
mistakes have occurred, and do so frequently happen, I cannot conceive. 
It is, however, only necessary to remind the stranger, that the outline of 
Perim is even and unbroken, gradually sloping ; whereas the Cape has 
sDany irregularities with the Peak of Minhali, or, as it is sometimes 
called, Quoin Hill, which Is elevated above the sea nearly a thousand 
feet, and cannot be mistaken. 

If a vessel has to work through with either a south-easterly or north-* 
westerly wind, I consider the small Straits preferable, as there is anchor 
ing-ground all over it, and good anchorage on either side of ^he Cape in 
the event of accident or failure, besides — the stream is more certain. With 
strong breezes in the K. £. monsoon, I have been detained two or three 
days, and I have known vessels bear up six or seven days successively 
after trying both the large and small Straits, I invariably got through 
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best at night, owing to the tides running stronger. With a strong 
north-wester, I have been equally detained, owing to the uncer- 
tainty of the tides, which are influenced by the strength of tlio 
wind. Indeed, after a fresh north-wester I have known the flood in the 
channel run for 16 hours, and vice versd^ after a south-easter, the water 
at the same time ebbing and flowing on the beach with regularity. My 
experience teaches me that the certainty of currents or tides in the 
fair-way depends entirely on the preceding weather, and a navigator 
may make his calculations accordingly. 

I have known vessels endeavour to beat through the large Straits, 
owing to there being more sea room for night work, and though carry- 
ing a press of canvass, even to the springing of a lower and topsail- 
yard, splitting topsails, &c., they have not succeeded. One instance in 
particular came under my knowledge, of a fast sailing man-of-war being 
<5ompelled to bear up, after ineffectually striving to beat into the Red 
Sea for ten days. The cause of this was, that sufficient care was not 
taken to ascertain in which channel she gained most. In the large Straltsf 
the currents are conflicting and unsteady, generally running in circleSi 
and rendering it almost impossible for a dull sailer to get through. 

Vessels lying at Mocha during the strong southerly gales which blow 
with violence in December, January, and February, should never at- 
tempt to work down to the Straits, as, however well-manned and equip* 
ped she might be, a fast vessel would tear herself to pieces, and probably 
carry away some spars. She should wait for a lull, and then work tides 
day and night, anchoring close in-shore, with the flood. When she reaches 
the North Straits, she should anchor close under the lee of Pilot Bockj 
so as to have the whole night ebb to work through with ; to accomplish 
which, activity, seamanship, and a good eye are the only requisites. I 
only once failed after weathering the rock at 2 a. h., owing to my split** 
ting a double-reefed maintop-sail, fore -sail, and main top-gallant- sail 
in a strong gust. A vessel entering the Straits from the eastward with 
a north-wester, has only to work night or day off* the Arabian coast, in 
soundings. At night tbe soundmgs are an excellent guide, and working 
between 15 and 35 fathoms, a vessel cannot miss the small Straits, the 
edge of the bank off'-shore being very precipitous. It is only to be 
regretted that all commanders wishing to enter the Bed Sea do not 
provide themselres with the trigonometrical survey of the entrance to 
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tho Bed Sea, ezeouted by myself and officers, on a large scales, for the 
benefifc of navigation, and sent home by me for publication, when 
draughtsman to the Indian Navy. 

I consider tlie North Straits, therefore, decidedly the best to work in, 
and the Arabian side the most preferable. As an. additional proof of this, 
I may mention that in July 1818, two sister ehips-of-war, the Mereur^^ 
and Auara, mounting each 14 guns, left Aden for Mocha. They had 
very heavy weather on the passage, and parted company, the fastest 
sailer trying the Abyssinian shore, whilst the other, keeping over to the 
Arabian coast, worked up without difficulty, and beat her consort seven 
days in a distance of 140 miles. 

Vessels working along tho Arabian shore between Aden and the 
Straits, during the months of June, July, and August, will frequently 
ei^perience thick hazy weather, with great change of climate. I have 
known the temperature vary in 24 hours from 89® to 64^ Fahrenheit, with 
slight showers of rain — which change, however, but slightly affected the 
barometer. If the wind is blowing from W. N. W. to N. W., frequent 
gusts may be looked for, especially in-shore, and when the weather has 
been quite moderate, 1 have known southerly winds set in suddenly, 
and very fresh. The breezes generally increase from sun-set to mid- 
night, when they fall light, with a heavy long southerly swell. During 
the months of June, July and August, a vessel in the Gulf of Aden 
should have good sails bent, and take care to be on the bank of sounds 
ings in proper time, so that she can anchor in from 10 to 20 fathoms, 
should it fall calm, or the current be against her. On the Abyssinian 
coast, during these months, the necessity of having good sails and rigging 
is equally great, as the gusts off-shore at times are very violent, with 
^strange to say) a swell frequently setting along-shore from the 
westward, which causes a very heavy surf on the beach. 

With proper precaution there is little danger. A good look-out, the 
lead, and nocturnal observations are requisite, and should be carefully 
attended to. The most dangerous part of the coast is the reefs off 
Zeila, and the bank of broken ground running off-shore for two, three 
and four miles, between Raa Arab or Cape St. Anthony and Jebel 
Jan. On this there are several shoal patches, with one and a half to two 
and four fathoms on them at low water, and several vessels have been 
lyrecked upon them, A vessel navigating betweeu thes^ t^o head-- 
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lands of A rah and Jan, should not come under 20 fathoms at night* 
and 15 in the daj-time, as the water shoals so suddenly that a vessel 
with good head- way o» her, after getting a coast of 15 fathoms at night, 
would hardly have time to pass the lead along again, before she would 
be in the broken ground, la tho day-time the edge of the reef is per* 
ceptible. 

Between Isolette and the entrance to the Bed Sea there is little 
danger, and all that does exist has been pointed out in my Memoir of 
this Survey, Parts I. and II. It remains for me, therefore, only to give 
my opinion as to the best manner of proceeding from the Red Sea to 
the eastward.. 

During December, January,. February and March, trading vessels ar- 
rive from the eastward carrying a light or strong monsoon, as the case 
may be ; and very few, if any, except square-rigged vessels, attempt 
the passage to liidia, it being in general so long and tedious. I havo 
always experienced the greatest advantage in paying great attention to 
the currents, which during December, January and. February usually set 
silong the coast in a W. S. W. direction. If I found the currents 
iurshore strong against me, I always stood out to sea for 60 or 80 miles, 
availing myself of all changes of wind. If the winds were light I 
preferred being in-shore, so as to avail myself of tides and land winds, 
but that only when the currjent was not strong to Uie W. S. W. 
I have known one vessel, which was fortunate enough to find a S. S. 
W. breeze off the Curia Muria Islands, make the passage to Bom- 
bay in these months in 21 days, whilst. other ships were 90. In March 
and April I found I could do better in-shore, as the currents are favorable, 
and the winds light and variable. In May I should recommend a ship 
to work in-shore as. far as Fartalc, and thence take the open sea if bound 
to India, or keep well off-shore if wishing to make the Persian Gulf. 

September and October are tedious, trying months for making a pas- 
sage either to or from the Red Sea, the wjnds being so very light and 
uncertain. I have tried passages both in and off-shore, but I found it 
the best plan to work according to the currents, and if I found land 
and sea-breezes, to avail myself of them, and anchor if requisite. 
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APPENDIX TO PART U. 

Owing to the Bengal steamer's having nearly run on Tahl Farun, or 
Salt's Rocks, in the night, from its position being incorrectly laid down, 
I determined to fix their true geographical position, and left Eolonsir 
after sights for this purpose, and the neit day observed on Salt's Rocks, 
which I found formed thus : — 




Having in my run discovered that the rocks are considerably more 
to the westward than laid down, and that Abdul Kuri, which was 
distinctly visible, must also be to the westward, and thereby reduce 
the passage between Cape Guardafui and the latter, an important 
)uatter to our steamers and other vessels ; and after fixing the position 
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of the rock, I observed for variation, and took true bearings to Abdul 
Kuri,the result of which at once proves wliatlliave above asserted — that 
Abdul Kuri is closer to the N» E. point of Africa than hitherto laid down. 
The following are the results on Tahl Farun : — 
Obsebters. 
Lieut, (now Commander) Sanders, with Captain Haines' sextant by Troughton. 
Meridional altitude 122° 26' 33" lat., 12° 25' 46'. 3. 

Captain S. B. Haines, with the Honourable Company's sextant by DoUand, the 
best sextant and strongest power in the ship. 
Meridional altitude 122° 24' 35" lat, 12© 25' 50" ^Vo 

Lieutenant Rennie, with the Honourable Company's sextant, by Gilbert 
Meridional altitude 122° 28' 35" lat, 12° 25' 45" N. 

Longitude of Kolonsir, by trigonometric and several chronometric 
measurements, with six and eight chronometers, allowing Bombay 
Lighthouse to be 72 "" 54:' 26^ E. 

Is Kolonsir 53^ 34' 23'' E. Light Station, 

o r /f 

Honourable Company's chronometers, 298 M'Cabe. 1 21 55 

162 „ 1 21 48 

„ Baurd „ 1 22 09 

Baird „ 1 21 58 

Captain Haines' chronometer by T'rodshaw 1 21 22 

„ Young 1 21 48 



Mean 1 21 50 E. of Tahl Farus. 

' Kolonsir longitude 53o 34' 23" £• 

1 21 50 



Longitude of Salt Rocks • 52 12 33 

Variation 2 50 

From Light Station on Tahl Farun or Salt's Rocks, the folloip?iDg 
bearing and angles were taken : — 

Eastern bluff of Abdul Kuri S. 35° 22/ K 

Western extreme of island ditto.... .«^ 57 12 

Trne bearing W. extreme of ditto S, 21 SOW. 

Haycock hill right of eastern bluff. 42 25 

True bearing of H aycock hill S. 7 03 W. 

Eas t bluff right E. extreme of Abdul Kuri. .^ 8 20 

True bearing of east extreme of ditto , S. 43 42 E. 
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Abdul Kuri is a long and moderately elevated island, in latitude 
between 12'' 9' and 12® 12' north, trhieh will by the true bearing 
from the fixed position on Tahl Faruo, give the longtitude of the east 
and west ends, thus^ 

Tahl Farun 52o 12' 38" 

S. 210 60' W. 160 longitude.. S 20 

IiOug:itade of the west endof Abdul Kuri... 52 6 13 
S. 43^ 22' W. 20O longitude. 15 30 



Longitude oftho east end of Abdul Kuri..... 52 28 *3 



By which calculation, Cape Ouardafui (allowed as proved) by the 
survey of the *' Palimrus'* in longitude 51 "^ 20' 45^ £., and latitude 
ir 50' 45"" N., will bear from the west end of Abdul KurlS. 66^ 
W., only forty-eight miles. 

Salt*s Rocks extend in a N. E. and S. W. direction about 2,000 
yards, and in the breadth do not exceed 200 or 300 yards ; they are 
divided to the westward of the centre by a narrow and shallow rocky 
channel. 

The eastern rock is the largest, and has one large peak elevated 
about 400 feet above the sea, and two or three small ones ; the western 
rock has one peak of equal height, and one smaller one, it is composed 
of granite, and from all points of view has a white appearance, from the 
multitudes of birds (gannets) that frequent them. Not a vestige of 
vegetation of any kmd was found on them, and their only occupants were 
birds^ vermin and lizards. 

Tahl Farun Bocks appear in different views in two, three, four, and 
five peaks, and in daytime can be seen seven or eight leagues off ; but 
at night, though clear, I could not with a good night-glftss discover them 
at eight miles. 

Time did not permit me to make a minute survey of these islands, 
but while on Tahl Ihxim I dispatched my quarter cutters in different 
directions to sound. T6 the northward the bank did not extend far 
from the rocks, but to the north-westward had 33 fathoms two 
miles off. 
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To the W. S. W. - - - 20 fathoms 2 miles off. 

To the S. S. E - - - 15 „ 3 ,. „ 

To the S. E. - - - - II „ 2 J „ „ 

To the E. S, E. - - - - 9 „ 1 „ „ 

And within these limits overfalls of two, three, four, and six fathoms 
at a cast rocky bottom. I do not know if any danger exists between 
Abdul Kuri and Tahl Farun, but caution is requisite. 

When eight miles oflf the rocks, at night, I was suddenly disturbed 
by Lieutenant Jardine, who was oflScer of the watch, calling to Quarter- 
Mnster to jump into the chain and take a cast of the lead. No bottom 
was found, so I directed the deep-sea -lead to be hove ; but finding no 
bottom at eighty fathoms, and the ship apparently on the bank with 
discoloured water, I examined the sea-water with a microscope^ and 
found it full of small animalcula, resembling in shape limpets, of a 
white colour, which of course at once accounted for the white appearance 
of the water in a clear star-light night ; this appearance was similar to 
muddy water in five or six fathoms. 

Having experienced a similar luminous appearance on the coast 
frequently, and tried the same experiments, I merely mention it, that 
navigators may not give to the world a supposed danger, until the 
experiment of sounding has been tried. 

(Signed). H. B. Haines, Captain I. N, 
(True Copy) A. Malbt, Chief Secretary, 
Aden, May 4th, 1844. 
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HOSHDNGABAD OBSERVATIONS. 2V\ 

SUMMARY. 
Mean of Barometer, reduced to 32° Fahrcnhiet.. .. .. .. ., Inches 28-97* 



Mean of Maximum ..) 1 Per register Instruments in o^en'^ '74 7 

> Temperature. .► > > 

Mean of Minimum i J Verandah facing North i 5$ 5 

Mean of Standard Tliermometer... •• *• •• .. .. .. 72 8 

Mean of Daily Range .. .. .. .. .. .. •• 17 8 

Mei>n Temperature of Month.* .. •• «« .. •• ... .. 65 6 

Highest Maximum occurred on 30th.. •• •• .. .. *• .. 82 6 

Lowest Minimum occurred on 2nd.. .^ .. .. .. •* .. 50 I 

Mean temperature in Sun, per Black Bulb Instrument.. •• .. .• •• 91 5 

Mean of Evaporation.. .• .. .. .. .. .. •• Inches. '243 

Mean of Dew Point at Noon..* .. .• •• •• •• .. .. 55° O' 

Prevailing Winds.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. N' E. andE. N. B. 

Fall of Ruin.. .. .. •• .. .. .. .. .. Inches 1*495 

Difference given by upper and lower Pluviometers, the former being elevated 13 feet... '056 

(Note— The Pluviometers are of the form recommend by the Royal Sociery, and are changed 
after each registry to equalize any errors of construction.) 



OBSERVATIONS. 

Jaruakt, 1849, was a pleasant, bracing, cold month, free from atmospheric disturbances of 
any note. The sky was generally clear, espernally nt nights, and heavy dew was observed on 
21 mornings. Towards the middle of the month raui fell to the amount of Inch. 1*495, which 
was an unusual occurrence for this month, none having fallen in 1848, and only to the extent of 
'220 in 1847. On the morning of the 1 Ith a fog covered the station. 

Tiie Barometer, in its monthly mean, was slightly higher than in the previous month (De' 
cember). 

There is an approach to nniformity in the mean temperature of this with the corresponding 
months of 1847 >md 184^. 

Mean temperature of January 1847, 68°2 ,* 1848, 67"^ ; 1849, 65°6 ; giving an extreme difference 
of 26. And the diminished temperature of the hist January may, I think, be justly ascribed 
to the rain whicii then descended, as already stated. 

The mean temperature of a spring 75 feet below the surface, was 79'-'^, from six observations. 

The station was very healthy ; no casualties having taken paloe in the Regiment, Police or 
Prisoners. 

The other data of interest will, be found embodied in the ** Summary'' of this and of the 
following months. 



PHASES OF THE MOON, JANUARY, 1849. 



1st Quarter.. 
Full Moon.. 
Last Quarter.. 
New Moon.. 
Ist Quarter.. 
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SUMMARY. 
Mean of Barometer, reduced to 32° Fahrenheit ... ... ... Inches 28 907 

o / 

Mean of Maximum, "j ( Per Register lustruments in open "j 83 9 

V Temperature. ... < y 

Mean of Minimum, J (. Verandah facing North J 61 3 

Mean of Standard Thermometer... ... ... ,„ ... ... ,., 80 I 

Mean of Daily RAn<;e... ... ... ... ... .^ 22 6 

Me:im Temperature of the Mouth... ... ... ... ... ... ... 72 6 

Highest Maximum occurred on 20th ... ... ... ... ... 94 g 

Lowest Minimum occurred on 9th... ... ... ... ... ,., ... 5J 2 

Mean Temperature in Sun per Black Bulb Instrument ... ... ... 100 3 

Mean of Evanoration ... ... ... ... ... Inches '305 

Mean of Dew Point at Noon ... ... ... ... ... S0° 6' 

Prevailing Winds.- ... ... ... W. and W. S. W. 

Fall of*Kain ... ... Inches 



OBSERVATIONS. 

February.— The two first days of this month were unsettled, a trivial shower occurring on 
the 1st at 1 1 A. M., and on the 2nd at 3 p. m., thunder and lightning, and slight sprinkling of 
rain ; not safBcient, however, in either instance for registration. No perturbation was noticed 
from this date to the 20th, wliich was sultry, and half a gale blew the greater part of the day^ 
The sky was more uninterruptedly clear during the earlier days of this than the last month, 
and dew formed nights and mornings till about the 10th abundantly. The first twelve days 
were pleasant and cheerful, and the mornings and evenings delightfully cool, but the latter 
half of the month was close, hnzy and dry, and very different from what has hitherto been 
experienced here at this period of the year. 

The Barometer was Rubject to a slight descent in the mean. 

No rain was registered this month : in February 1848, only -009, and in 1847, '350. 

The accordance in the mean temperatures of these moHths for three years is somewhat 
greater than in the January months. 

Mean temperature of February, 1847, 72°0 ; 1848, 73^4 ; 1849, 72°6 ; shewing an extreme 
ditTereuce of 1*^4. The same spring as used last month gave a mean, from eight observations, of 
80° I. 

At the close of this month it was remarked that the wheat crops in the neighbourhood did 
not appear so vigorous as could be desired. 

The sanatory condition of the station continued good, aud no casualty has transpired in 
Regiment, Police, or Prisoners. 



PHASES OP THE MOON, FEBRUARY, 1849. 



Full Moon... 
Last Quarter.. 
New Moon... 
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SUMMARY. 
Mean of Barometer reduced to 32° Fulirenheit.. .. .. •• .. Inches 28*888 

o t 

Mean of Maximum •\ "i Per Register Instrument in open) 94 + 

^Temperature. ..> V 

Mean of Minimum j ) Verandah facing North...., .. j 70 8 

Mean of Standard Thermometer.. .. .. .. ., .. .. 85 4- 

Meau of Daily Range.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 23'2 

Mean Temperature of the Month.. .. .. .. .. .. ,, 82 6 

Highest Maximum occurred on 31st.. •• .. .. .. .. .. 101 3 

Lowest Minimum occurred on 21st.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 63 3 

Mean of Temperature in Sun per Black Bulb Instrument.. .. .. ..Ill 7 

Mean of Evaporation •• .. .. .. •• .. .. .. Inches. *734 

Mean of Dew Point at Noon.. .. .. .. ,. .. .. .. 50° 7' 

Prevailing Winds.. .. .. .. N. E. and W. 8. W. 

Full of Rain .. .. .. .. .. .. .. Inches. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

March. — Till the 6th the atmosphere was close, dry and hazy, and from the 2nd had been so 
liighly charged with electricity that Cavallo's Electrometer could be speedily excited at a 
distHnce of 20 inches. The Barometric column was at the highest point yet registerd here 
viz. Inches 29-182 at the morning maximuui of the 4th~but curved rapidly downwards to 29*009 
at the sauie hour on the 6th. The feelings induced by this condition of the atmosphere were 
such as to engender a suspicion tliat some important change was about to ensue. At 8 p. m. of 
the 6th a severe storm of thunder and ligbtnlng, with a few drops of rain, occurred. After 
the storm, although the mean daily temperature was not decreased thereby, the mornings and 
evenings were pleasant ; yet the last two weeks of the month, as the augmenting thermometric 
readings would lead one to infer, were most oppressive and disagreeable,— the more especially 
so, since the air, except on the I9th, 20th, and 21st, barely stirred : on the dates just mentioned 
we had steady stiff breezes. The three concluding days of the month were particularly hazy 
and oppresive, and this state of matters passed into the next month. 

The agreement of the mean temperatures in these mouths fur three years is most remark, 
able,— no rain having fallen therein in either year. 

Moan temperature of March 1817, 82°0J; 1318, 82°6 ; 1849, 82°5 ; extreme difference 6. 

The monthly mean of the Mercurial column has somewhat diminished. 

The mean temperature of the spring, resultmg from ten observations, was 7906. 

The wheat has suffered to a great degree in places oflthe Hoshungad.ad district embraced in 
an area of 15 or 20 miles from the station : without this range the crops do not appear to have 
been affected. 

Fevers and Dysentery were on the increase. No deaths in any department. 



PHASES OF THE MOON, MARCH 1849. 

D. 0. M. 

First Quarter 2 6 14 m, 

Full Moon 9 6 13 m. 

Last Quarter 17 5 49 m. 

New Moon 2* 7 »» a* 

First Quaiter.... 31 9 i. 
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HOSHUNGABAD OBSERVATIONS. 2 j 9 

SUMMARY. 
Mean of Barometer, reduced to 32* Fabrenhiet.. .. ., •• '.. Inches, 26'768 



Mean of Maximum... C ") Per Register Instruments in open*) 101 :i 

-< Temperature. .. > > 

Mean of Minimum ( J Verandah facing North j 78 9 

Mean of Standard Thermometer... •• .. •• .. .. .. S6 6 

Mean of Daily Range.. . .. .. .. .. .. .. .. S2 7 

Mean Temperature of Month.. .. .. •• .. .. .• .. 90 I 

Highest Maximum occurred on 30th.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 105 4 

Lowest Minimum occurred on 3rd.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 72 

Mean Temperature ill Sun per Black Bulb.* .. .. .. .. .. 118 8 

Mean of Evaporation*. .. •• .. .. .. .. .. Inches '865 

Mean of Dew Point at Noou.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 59° 3' 

Fall of Rain.. .. .. .. .. .. •• .. .. Inches 'ISO 

Difference of results given by upper and lower Pluviometers, the former being 

eleviited 13 feet*. •> .. .. •• .. .• .. Inches '003 

Prevailing Winds.. ., •• .. .. .. .. .. W.'and W. 8. W. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

April.— As alluded to in the foregoing notice, the dense haze of the three last days of Marcli 
continued to the 2nd of this month. It was very dense on the Ist, and ratlier less so on the 
2nd. Tlie opposite hills were sometimes invisible, and thn sun could be viewed with the 
unprotected eye until he attained an altitude of 30° or 35°, having all the appearance of a dis - 
of silver, smd the same transpired when about an equal number of degrees above the western 
horizon. On ihese dnys an impalpable dust fell and covered all things. Not a cloud was to be 
seen, but this uniform and general haze mantled everything? day and night,— the moon and some 
stars of the first magnitude only being visible at night. These observations apply equally to 
the last three days of March. On the 5th, the mean of Barompter indicated '079 less than on 
the previous day. On the 6th, there was a small rise, and at 3 p. m. jommenced a higli wind 
from west, which continued on the 7th, 8th, and 9th, shift! -g a point or so to the south ; tlie 
mercury falling gradudly till it was only 28 72S on the 9th. when a dust storm and half a 
gale of wind was experienced from 11 a. m. to 3 p. m. On this last day, Iik«'wise, a Meteor was 
seen in E. S. E. »t 7'15 p. m., about the size and brilliancy of Venus : when first seen it was at 
an elevation of 39°, and descended almost perpendicularly. Subsequently the barometer rose 
for t^o days. The l^th was a very hazy day, and the 16th rather less so, but no dust was 
observed analogous to that in March and early days of this month. On the afcernoon of 18th, 
a storm of thunder and lightning, and a little rain ; on the 19th, a few light, very short 
showers ; on the 2'Hh, thunder and lightning at sun set, with high wind from S. and S. W. ; 
and om tho 21 st at 2-30 min, p. m., heavy rain wifh thunder and lightning from S. E. occurred. 

With the aid of tatties the house could be kept cuol, but the air outside was intolerably 
hot. The rain that fell this month appeared to have influenced the temperature. In April 
1847 and 1818 no rain took place. 

Mean temperature of April 1847, 93°2; 1848, 92°3 ; 1849, 90°1 ; extreme difference of S"!. 

The Barometer had a downward tendency thronghout the month. 

The temperature of the well was 8'v)°4 from a mean of five observations. 

Sickness had increased generally, especially diseases of the febrile type. Tiro deaths had I* 
be recorded, one European infant and one prisoner. 



PHASES OF THE MOON, APklL, 1849. 

D. B. M. 

Full Moon.* •• •• •• •• •• 7 9 a, 

LastQnsrter.* •• •• .. •• •• 16 18 m. 

New Moon.. .. •• •• .. ..23 5 5 m. 

First Quarter •• •• •• «w •• •• 29 7 23 a. 
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SUAIMARY. 
Mean of Barometer reduced to 32'* Fahrenheit •• •• •• ,. .. Inches 28679 

o / 
Mean of Maximum -j ^ Per Register Instrumtnt in open "j 105 9 

vTAmneratnrp ..V L 



r 



>Temperatare. ••/- v 

Mean of Minimum ) ) Verandah facing North j 84 9 

Mean of Standard Thermometer •• .. .. .. .• .. .. 88 5 

Mean of Daily Range.. .. .. ,. .. .. ,, ., .. J7 g 

Mean Temperature of the Month.. .. .. •• .. .. .. 95 4 

Highest Maximum occurred on nth.. •• •• .. .. .. .. ill 2 

Mean of Temperature in Sun per Black Bulb Instrument.. •• .. .. 123 

Lowest Minimum occurred on 22nd.. .. .. •• .. .. .. 74 6 

Mean of Evaporation.. .. .. .. •• .. .. ,. Inches. *S58 

Mean of Dew Point at Noon., .. .. .. ., ., ., ., 70° 5' 

PrevAiling Winds.. .. .. .. .. .. ,, ., W. and W. S. W. 

Fall of Rain .. .. .. .. .. ,. .. Inches. -727 

Difference of results given by upper and lower Pluviometers, the former being 

elevated 13 feet ... ... ... ... ... ... Inches None. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

Mat.— Thunder and lightning at intervals, and very partial and light showers occurred on 
the 2nd, 3rd, an'l 4th. The sky was generally overcast throughout the month, and there were 
but four entirely clear days. The indications of the barometer were steadily decreasing, 
although the instrument seemed incapable of being actuated by serial changes and commotionsi 
as may be gleaned from inspection of the register when rain fell on 20th, 21st and 22nd, 
(quantities registered the following mornings at 6 o'clock,) and when likewise on the latter day 
at 3-30 r. m. a very strong gale of wind from North was experienced. During this period no 
irregular falling of the column could be detected ;— the daily mean, indeed, was in a measur* 
higher. The readings, however, were much lower on 27th, 28th, 29th, and 31st, when thundec 
and lightning occurred each afternoon. 

The mean temperature in the house had increased 2° nearly on that of last month, but was 
exactly that of May 1848, d8°5. This is the hottest mon h of the year. 

The mean temperature and the full of rain of this month for 3 years stand thus : 

Mean temperature of May 1847, 98°2 ; 1848, 96*^8 ; 1849, 9^°4. 

Fall of Ruin.. 1817, In. -570 ; 1848, 1*137 ; 1849, '727 ;— extreme differenott 2°d,and a decrement 
of 1^4 iti each year precisely. The May of 1847 was hottest and had the least rain, and in both 
1847 and M8 the rain fell only on the last 4 and 3 days, respectively, of the month, whils ttliis year 
it commenced on the 20th, and this probably hud some effect iu producing the leaser tempera- 
ture of the past May- The temperature of spring, from a mean of nine observations, was SQ'*7. 

No difference iu the results given by the elevated and ground pluviometers was traceable 
this month ; an anomalous circumstance which needs investigation. But many instances, 
under all conditions of the atmosphere, must be obtained before any solution of the cause can 
be arrived at. In May 1848 the fall of rain was 1137 on ground, and 1*1 18 thirteen feet above, 
making a difference of '01 9< An identical anomaly occurred in the first half of June of that 
year. The self-same instruments have all along been used, and their position alternated as 
stated. 

The station was generally sickly -Fever and Dysentery prevalent and severe. 3 CMUftltiti 
had to be noted— i European infant, 1 Sepoy, andl Prisoner. 



PHASES OF THE MOON, MAY 1849. 

D. B. ir. 

Full Moon 7 JI7 a. 

Last Quarter 15 3 41 a. 

New Moon « 47 a. 

»ir»t QuMttr » 4 34 m. 
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OBSERVATIONS FOR MAY, 1850. 

Tth.— At 2'25 p. M. thunder in W. N. W., lightning and thunder (some hail at first) and raia 
at 2*50., high wind at 3 p. m. from N. W., gale of wind from E. at 3-10, with heavy rain, much 
thunder and lightning till 3*25, sheet lightning in E & W. at 7 p. m. Electricity freely ob- 
tained in afternoon. 

8th. — High wind at 1 p. m., with a little rain from N. W., increasing to half a gale at MO, 
attended with thunder and lightning. A good deal of damage appears to have been done by 
yesterday's gale. 

12th. — A few drops of rain at 4 a. m., followed by a strong gust of wind from N. W. 

13th. — Some flashes of lightning in S. E. at 8 p. m. 

14th. — A dust storm from S. W. at 6*50, p. m., high wind continued subsequently from S. W. ; 
thunder and lightning in that quarter from 7'5 to 7'4S p. m., where dark cumulous masses are 
rapidly collecting, nimbi in W.— Some raiu fell here at 8 p. m. Electricity copious, though 
fluctuating much in amonnt. 

* 19th. — Barometer Min. was at 3-20 p. m. Inches 28*917, temperature 8305. 

* 20th. — Barometer do do 3*40 p. w. do 23*853, do. 84^0. 

25th.— Boiling point of Wollaston's thermometer at 950 a. m. J For temperature of air at 
209O81— Do. do. at 4 p. m. 209O49. ' } these periods see register. 

27th. — Thunder in W. at 6*10 p. m. and continued till 7*15 p. m., high wind at 6*30 p. m. from 
West, with much dust. Some electric clouds passed over at 6*45, preclpitoting a few drops of 
rain. Throughout the day electricity has been more abundant than usual, but strongly affected 
the electroscope from about 4*50 to 7*45 p. m. ; sparks were given off by Instrument, and streams 
f electric light escaped from pith balls which had been propelled to sides of holder from inten« 
sity of charge at 6*30. It was an interesting object. Subsequently to 8 p. h. gusts of wind 
from W. and 8. W. with fleecy cumulous clouds and moonlight. Barometer at 10 p. m. 
Inches 28-808, temperature 93^0.' 

29th.— Negative electricity at Noon to 5^. Thunder heard in West at 1*40 p. m. Rain at 
1*55. Electricity rapidly + & — ,and the balls come into contact immediately be/or^ the thun- 
der claps are heard ; this movement corresponding manifestly to the disruption of electric 
tension, — the flash being invisible from daylight. A storm of wind from W. at 2*5. Electricity 
+ and continued so for 3 min. ; the balls touching glass cover. At 2.25 a clap of thunder, and 
diverg^ce to 26°. At 2.29, although then separated 35°, suddenly met, and again repelled 
each other, and instantoneously a very loud clap of thunder was heard. 3 p. m. rain — storm has 
passed, no electricity. 4 p. m., brisk wind from S. W., electricity 30^ + : at 5*30 no electricity 
traceable. Night occasionally moderately clear. 

30th, At 1*25 p. M. (wind W. S. W.) thunder in W. gradually approaching. First indication 

by electrometer at 2 p. m., repulsion 3030^. Some rain at 3-30 with loud thunder. Thunder 
heard without much intermission till sunset. Electrometer not much affected— rgreatest repul- 
sion IP at 4*50 during rain, — then positive. Much sheet lightning in point from S. W. to 
N. W. After 7 p. m. "wind brisk. 

3l8t. 1*25 P. M. Thunder in S. W., and in N. W.at 2 p. m.,— 2*20, electricity 4®, wind W. by 

N,j thunder. 3 p. m. no trace of electricity ; storm passed over ; Thunder In S. E. 6 p. u. 

Thunder, which has not altogether ceased, is becoming louder from S. E. 5*15, high wind from 
S. E. immediately succeeded by a torrent of rain ; sky generally overcast ; wind at 5*20 
suddenly veered to North ; no electric action. 6*25, sharp squall from E. S. E. with heavy 
rain. 5*30 high wind and smart rain continued ; no thunder. 5*40 a gale suddenly from 
W. N. W. accompanied by heavy rain. 6*47 wind changed to W. S. W., lightning and thunder 
now attending the rain. 6*5 clearing off. 7*30 heayy cumulous masses floating in S. W, 
and N. W., otherwise clear, and sUrs visible. 



OBSERVATIONS FOR JUNE, 1850. 
1st. — At 1-25 p. M. distant thunder in N, E. 1*50, approaching rapidly ; sky haay, somewhat 
darker in N. E. •, Wind W. by N. ; no electric IndicaUon yet. 2*30, thunder still from N. E. 
2*43, electrometer suddenly excited to 20° ; a strong wind from W. succeeded, storms advan- 
cJng from W. & S. E. *, dark masses of cloud in W. (* Min. of Barometer at 3 35 p. m. 28*7lT 
Temperature 85°) At 3*10, wind, lightning, thunder and rain from W. N. W. ; balls collapsed. 
4, rain has altogether ceased — a lull. 4*20, a strong wind from W. sprung up, and continued 
the whole evening and greater part of night. 

2ud.— At 6 p. M. thunder in N. W. with short intermissions ; clouds in N. W. passing south- 
wards •, no electricity here. 6*10, wind N. N. W. ; heavy clouds advancing from N. E. ; slight 
notice by electroscope, 49 positive ; wind strong from N. E. and balls nearly collapsed. 6*35, 
wind from W., thunder and lightning continuing. 6*50, wind W. N. W. ; electricity 36o rapidly 
generated— positive. 7, violent storm In S. E., wind N. W. ; electrometer 20(>— ^till positive. 7*30, 
Storm approaching from S. E. ; lightning and thunder incessant ; Electrometer 40° ; Wind, gusty, 
8. E. 8*15, some rain ; storm proceeding over ; Electrometer 10°. 8*30, electrometer 3^ 

^negative. * Barometer Maximum at 9*30 a. m. 28*885, temperature 8305. 

3rd. — 5*15 p. >r., Thunder and high windfrom N. W., and at 5*45 sky appeared very threatening. 

A heavy fall of rain of short duration at 6. Wind veering rapidly round the compass. Night 

dark and cloudy with a moderate wind, and occasional lightning flashes in N. W. No trace of 

eJectricity. 

4tb, — 7 p. Mi., Electricity Co 99 *, ^nd E. N. E. ; cumuli in eastern hemisphere. 7*15, thunder 

in 8, E, and dark buikB of clouda are there coUeoUng. %, s^ «txoti% -siVad \Ma been blowing 

0iace Uat-noted pwlQd from S. 8. E. *, iaoeaaant (la«\i«a ot Vl^VxVaVxv^. %*\^,«^\\^\\a vktsA 

aegree. 8'16, ftbnoder and ligfatnUig la N. E. •, ttaa ttoox \)mX <v>ji«X«t %x ^.^ ^VCa» <iwa;BN»jM» 
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of he&ry thunder ; no augmentation of electrical action. Barometer at lO'iO p. v. inches 
28'303, temperature by attached thermometer 8295, 

* 5th.— Minimnm barometer occurred at 3*30 p. m. 28*601, temperature 87*5. 

6th.— Dense hazy sky from 5 p. m. with E. N. E. wind. 6*35, Positive electricity to 27° ; 
wind N. N. E. ; no thunder or clouds. 7'15, A few drops of rain, electricity negative 1°, 
8*15, a little rain, wind N. £. 8.30, squally, electricity positive 35°, some drops of rain. 
8*45, Wind lulling, rain increasing, — balls collapsed suddenly ; no thunder or lightning, distant 
thunder in N. W. at 9 ; Rain has ceased. 

7th. — Smart rain from N. E. at 6-30 p. m. Some vivid flashes of lighting in N. & N. W. at 
8 p. M. Night moderately clear. 

9th. — Thunder and rain at 4*15 p. m. Electricity 20.o * Barometer min. at 3*15 p. h. 
Inches 23 537, thermometer 90^. 

10th High wind from W. by N. all day nearly. Electric tension IS^* at 2 p. m. Thunder 

at 4*15 p. M. Electricity 35^. Gale of wind and smart run from W. by N. Some heavy peals 
of thunder at 4-30. Gentle rain in evening. 

11th. — Electricity 2P at 2 p. m. A shower of rain at 2*30. Thunder in W. at 3, sunshine 
here, no electricity^ 3*20, positive electricity to &<>.,— 3*35 to 27^*30' negative. Load thunder 
and gusts of wind. 4 p. m., a little rain. Incessant thunder till past 5. At 5*40 steady light 
rain ; vivid lightning and loud thunder at intervals. 

* 13th~Barometer maximum at 9 a. m. 28*808, temperature 87<^*5. 

15th.— Electrometer afifected at 11*60 a. m» Thunder in N. B. at Iv.u, A smart shower at 
2 p. M. with high wind from N. E. 

16th.— A gentle shower with thunder and lightning at sunset. Electrometer gave no 
indication. 

* 17th.— Maztmnm of barometer occurred at 9*10 a. m. 28*828, attached thermometer 86°. 
18th.— Divergence of electrometer te 22P negative, at 4*30 p. h.— 4ilgh wind. Thunder and 

lightning in E. S. E. at 6 and subsequently. A few drops of rain experienced here only. 

19th Electrometer charged at 3*45 p. m., negatively to 30.° Reduced to 18° at 4*10. 

Thunder in N. W. Divergence to 10° at 5 p. m. Dark cumulous banks approaching from £. N. 
E. and N. W. ; Thunder in both quarters. Electrometer steady at 10°, po3itive. A heavy fall 
of rain at 6*35. Incessant lightning and thunder during the rain, and after its complete cessa- 
tion : — for more than half an hour there was not the least intermission in the roll of thunder. 
Electroscope positively charged to 5°. The weather cleared up at 6*35 p. u. 

20th. — At 6 p. M. the electrometer was first excited to 16°+. Black masses of nimbi banking 
up in W , and one heavy nimbus in E. N. E. Thunder at 6 in E. N. E. At 6*20 a moderate 
shower of rain with some wind from the same quarter ; pith balls in contact ; some thunder 
and lightning. At 6*45 steady rain commenced from S. W. and continued for half an hour, 
aubaequently it was close, without a movement in the air. Commenced to rain again lightly 
at 9 p. M. 

2l8t. — At 5*45 P. M. heavy rain, lightning and thunder, firstly from E. and then S. W. till 
nearly 9 p. ic.,--*-from the latter quarter 2 or 3 complete downpours occurred* At 6 p. m. the 
loudest peal of thunder ever heard in India took place— it was an intensely sharp 
metaUic sound, and resembled thunder, as ordinarily heard, as little as could be. Not a trace 
of electricity could be detected throughout the day. 

22nd.— Commenced to rain, with lightning and thunder, from E. N. E. at 8*25 p. u., and con- 
tinued pretty steadily for an hour, raining occasionally afterwards till 10*45 p. m. Electroscope 
unaffected. 

23rd.— High wind from N. W. amounting to a moderate gale at 7*10 p. h. ; electricity 
negative to 6°. At 7*30 it commenced to rain heavily, accompanied with much lightning and 
thunder, and strong gusts of wind from S. E. ; steady rain till nearly 10, and distant lightning 
and thunder. 

29th.— 9 A. B(., Boiling point of Thermometer 209°*57. Temperature of air 85°. Barometer 
28*802. Temperature 85°. Aneroid^Barometer 28680. Temperature 87°. 

29th.-*J9*50 A. M., Boiling point of Thermometer 209-61^ Temperature of air 86°. Barometer 
28*813. Temperature 86°.— Aneroid Barometer 28°-680. Temperatue 87^. 



OBSERVATIONS FOR JULY, 1860. 
2nd.<«»TeBterday and to-day have felt very oppressive. A slight stiower in afternoon ; cloudy 
night. 
Srd.—^Gentle shower at noon, 

4th } 

fith. > — Flying clouds, heat very oppressive. 

6tb. ) 

7th. — Cloudy and close thronghont the day. In the evening (6*20) a smart fall of rain with 
thunder and lightning. Distant thunder in S. B. till near midnight 

8th.— A little rain at 4*60 this morning, temperature somewhat reduced. 

9th. — Smart showers at intervals all day. * Min. of Barometer occurred at 3 p. u. inches 
28*727, Temperature 86o. 

10 th. — The beat ia again augmenting, and to-day has been extremely oppressive. 

12th.— The sky is frequently dear for a few minutes, and the power of the Sun is still great. 
The heat in thfl( home is much complained of. Not a breath of wind is stlrrlav^, 

14th. — Thunder In 8.B.at 2*46 p.m. 4 p.m., still tkmndieTVus^XiwXViv^. VVa,\v^vrsT«iccv 
from N. E. withUgbtaiag aad tbwider. 4*30, llghtnVng, thnsAwc vaI t«.Va, Q^^^^&?^^:(^'^r~'^'^^^ 
Wert. JtetoIiy«E<fftf7atl^*tf. JWitMrt ttiundOTluB. ^. 
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15th.*— A shower with a little lightning and thunder at 4*15 p. M. from K> Aloud <Aap of 
thunder at 4*50. Light showers in evening and night. 

16th. — Showery, more or less, throughout the day. A dead calm — extremely oppressive. 
I7th.— Some tliunder in S. £. and N. W. from noon ti'l evening. Appearances threaten 
much rain from N. W. A smwrt shower at 1 1*30 p. m, with liglitning and thunder. 

18th. — Uaiu early ttiis morning ; dark cumuluus clouds on horizon all round. 12*45, a load 
peal of thunder from S. E. , a shower with thunder subsequently. 3 p. m.* thunder still coDtl< 
nutng at long intervals. 

19th. — Rain in misty showers. Nimbi traversing rapidly from 8. W. to N. E. in evening; 
Partial moonlight. At 10*40 i>. m. reiiiarkcd a beautiful colored halo eurrounding the Moon of 
13° in dlanieter : the outer color was a thin rim of red — the next a broad belt of blue,— and 
the inner was a brown decreasing in depth of colour till it arrived within 3 degrees of the body 
of the Moon, the onilino of which was well defined, altho igli fleecy clouds were rapidly passing 
over it. This somewhat unusual phenomenon gradually vanished, the red colour being lost 
first, and no halo of any nature was observable about the Moon at 10*50. 

20th. — A heavy fall of rain early thin morning. Distant thunder at long intervals in the 
middle of tlie day. Occasional li^hf showers. 

21st.— A little thunder now an<l ti«en at noon, and frnquent slight showers. In the evening 
it held up, and the af^pect of m.-itters seemed to indicate a break in the weather. Moon shone 
brightly. At i 1*30 a lieavy shower. 

22nd. — Frequent showers early this mornntr. Day overcast and dull. Misty rain, 

23rd. — Gentle rain in morning. At S'30 sky uniformly overcast, and a gentle rain falling. 
11* A. M., partially clear. 

24th. — Light showers. Some rumbling distant thunder. * Max. of barometer at 9* a. m, 
inches 28'672, Temperature 80°. 

25th. — Rain early this morning. At 5*45 thunder and heavy rain — .ceased at 6*40 a. m. Dull 
dismal mid-diy. At 1*50 p. m. thunder and very heavy rain, continuing without intermission 
till 6*45 p. M. Subsequently showers. 

£Cth. — Showers, sometimes smart, all day ; no thunder. 

27th — In most respects a similar day to the preceding, but the showers were lighter. 

28th. — An apparent change in the weather. A good deal of sunshine. Might generally 
pretty free from cloud?, 

29ih,— Day promises to be fine. Some fleecy cumuli travelling S. Eastward early part of 
night. 

30th,— Day was mainly fine and pleasant. In the evening banks of cumuli appeared in W., 
and the night was threatenint,' and cloudy. Very 8li«ht drizzling rain about 10*30 p. ai. 

3l3t. — Some rain early this morning. A few drizzling showers in forenoon. In afternoon 
and evening clouds collecteil in 8. W. and K. At 6*15 p. m. the wind veered suddenly to E, N. E., 
and was succeeded liy a heavy f. 11 of r lin from thai quarter. Night dull, — nimbous scud from 
, S, W. The rain fxanged ('368. recoidtd on the 1st Angusr. 

NoTr. — The conductor to my I'llec'rical apparatus, I regret to say, was so much damaged by 
a (supposed) gust of wind in the early part of this (July) moutli, as to arrest further investiga- 
tions in tliut braiieh of Meteorology for the present. 



OBSERVATIONS FOR AUGUST, 1850. 

1st, — Smart showers througliout tl.e day — the sum appearing frequently, and rendering the air 
oppressive. 

2n(l.— -Krcqii'Mit drizzling showers in morning and forenoon. Afternoon and night cloudy. 

3rd. — Occasional showers during the morning •, sky uniformly overcast. At 12*35 p. m. it 
commenced to rain lie-ivpy, and continued with slight intermission lill 7 P. M. Recommenced 
at 7 45 and continued throu.;hout the night, with frequent downpourings. \ye have not bad 
heavier rain l)efore this m<>nso<»n. 

4ilj.— Gaining at 4*.)0 a. m. gently. River full from bank to bank. Rain decreased slightly 
at 6*30 A. M. Light slmviers during the day. Kv-ning free froui rain. River quite full. At 9"15 p-. 
M. gentle lain. * Minimum of l>ar"m<'ter at 3*.{0 f. m. Inches 28*643, temperature 7905. 

5th. — River still fidl. Gentle drizzling rain. Noon, the river has somewhat subsided. 
One or I wo quiet showers in evening. ^'^ Minimum of iiarometer at 3*30 P. m. Inches 28*669, 
tempt rature ul°, 

6ili. — OvercHSt nmrning. Nimbi coming up from W. — frequent heavy rain. Noon, showery. 
River ii.is fallen nujch. Heavy rain eoniruenced at 7" 10 P. M. and continued till about H p. m. 

7ih. — Dark masses of <>nmuli general. Some smart sudden showers. Night cloudy. 

8tli.— A few scanty showers t:irungh(j4it tl>e day. 

9lh. — One tntling shower at i'3h p. m. Night partially Ptarlight. 

J2tli. — Moderately fiir. A warm day. Some moonlight. 

14th — The sun has ci-nsiderahlo power, and the days and nights are oppressive. Minimum 
of Barometer at 3-3;» p m Inches i-i-lil^ temperature of attached thermometer SS^S. 

lotli. — A cloudy day, but oppressively close. Occasional moonliuht. 

Ibth. — A very close ditjagreealde day. Clouds have been collecting steadily since morning. 
A gentle shower at 8-30 v. ai. Night cb.udy, with but trifling moonlight. 

19ili. — Noon, wind variable, vane poiniin;; principally to 15. and N. E. 12*30 P. M , heavj rain 
and h^ht wind from N. E. generally overcast. ;2*15, two lieavy peals of thunder, rain less, 
M'iid fga II S. W. — at 1 p. m. rain \\ad cewed. Occahional peab of thunder in West 

SOth Fng^y morning, cleared up about 8-;i0 a. k. -,» tY\?,\A ^Vo'w « \xv 1w«iimww. 

Sht,^~^TUe whole day disposed to be fair, CWuia c<jU«<i\Xvi^^^ *• ^ ^'^^ viw^vii. 
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22<id.-^A mistj rain in morning. Strange threatening forenoon, a shower at 4 p. m. At 7*45 
p. M. it oommeoced to rain heavily from W. S. W., with vivid lightning and loud thunder. At 8*25 
p. M. rain began to abate, the lightning and thunder continuing more frequently. All had ceased 
at 9 p. H. Calm, cloudy eight 

23rd.— Some slight rain in morning. Partial sunshine in forenoon. A gentle shower at 4*10 
p. M. Dark banlca of clouds are rising up from W. and S. W., and appearances are threatening. 
High wind at 6 p. m. from West. &*20, a smart fail of rain. Evening and night had scanty 
showers occasionally. Night cloudy. 

24th. — Overcast sky with a drizzling rain in morning. Gentle rain commenced at 10*30 a. m. 
and continued till 1*45 p. h. It recominenced smartly at 2*30 p. m. and continued, with slight 
intermission, till sunset. Night overcast, with occasional drizzling rain. 

25th. — Morning showery. Forenoon fair, with small cumuli passing the sun frequently. 
At 2 p. M. a gentle shower during sunshine. Wind shifted at 3 p. m. to E. N. E. At 3*10 gentle 
rain from that quarter, and at 3*15 hard and smart with loud thunder. At 3*20 the wind veered 
to W. by N., the rain descending in torrents ; sky uniformly obscured. 3*35, wind N. N. W., rain 
continuing heavily, with vivid lightning and loud peals of thunder from E. N. E. 3*45, rain 
ceasing — some rumbling thunder in S. W. 4*15, wind due east, and the rain has increased, 
descending steadily. Evening fair — rain ceased at 5*30 p. m. Occasionally tlie moon shone 
brightly. 

26th. —Morning fair with cumulous clouds in West. Day inclined to be fair. Some moon- 
light. 

27th.— A moderately fine day. 

28th. — A moderately fine day, with slight showers now and then. 

29th.— A smart shower at noon. Day generally overcast. 

30th. — A drizzling rain in morning. Rather a dull day. A little sprinkle of rain in the 
evening. 

3l8t. — Morning dull, with misty rain. Midday partially fair. Thunder in W. and N. W. 
from 4 to 6 p. H. , occasionally very loud. Banks of dense white cumuli-strati in that quarter. 
Rain commenced (without thunder or lightning) at 8*45 p. m. in torrents, and continued till 
9*5»-8ubsequent]y in gentle showers till nearly 11 p. m. Night uniformly overcast and dark. 
(The fall of rain is recorded on September 1st.) 



OBSERVATIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1850. 

1st. — Slight misty rain in morning. Day generally oveicast. 

2nd. — A warm close morning with a little rain. Disposed to be fair in afternoon. 

3rd. — A very warm close day with barely a breath of air stirring. Rain after sunset. Night 
dark and dull. 

4th.<— Another calm oppressive day. River has risen considerably. Dull cloudy night 

5th. — The day occasionally fair. Heavy rain at 9 p. m. and occasionally subsequently. River 
still filUng. 

6th. — Day overcast and cool ; heavy clouds in N. E. and E. with vivid lightning in that direc- 
tion at night. The river commenced to fall this afternoon. 

7th. — Dull, calm, heavy and somewhat oppressive day. Muchlightning at night in S. E. & E. 

8th. — A smart shower of rain at 12*20 p. h., with high wind from W., much thunder. River 
filling. 

9ih. — Rain descended in torrents a little after sunset, and continued with little or no in- 
termission till past 10. Rain occasionally during the night Much thunder and lightning. 
Wind at the onset of the rain due E. 

10th. — Slight rain early this morning. River quickly filled from bank to bank. Frequent 
showers throughout the day. Heavy dark electric cumuli in E. in afteruoo:u Loud peals of 
thunder from 1 p. m. to sunset, passing over gradually from E. to W. 

llth.—> Morning dull, light flying clouds and b moderate wind thro liirhont the rest oi" the day , 
River has fallen much. Thunder was incessant in the afternoon from N. i:. 

12th. — A gentle shower experienced at noon. Vivid lightning in E. in eveninQ-. L tr 
of night dull and heavy. 

13tb. — A few drops of rain now and then during the day. 

14th. — There is not much water in river to-day. The weather is apparent ly . o- 

15th. — Hazy cumuli obscured much the sun to-day. Dew at night commencing i.n.. 
after sunset. 

16th.— A close morning, the rest of the day more pleasant * The minimum (p. m.) occurred 
at 3*30—29*917 inches, Thermometer 84O0— cotton wool, which had been exposed during the 
night, had increased in weight 43 per cent 

17th. — Mornings and evenings eool and pleasant, but the middays are becoming hot Heavy 
dew at night, which was almost throughout cloudless. Cotton increased 49 per cent by ex- 
posure at night. 

iSth.'-Clear bright day with an augmented UTnpeta.\ute» * '«:\xsixa>JRSi ^^'^^^^^'^^^ 
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y. M. Inches 28*915, temperature S4-5 of attached thermometer. Augmentation to cottou wool, 
exposed as before, 40 per cent. 

19th.— As yesterday a varm clear day, morning and evening agreeaWle, thougli the tempe- 
rature in sun has increased. The miiiimuni of barometer toolc place at 3*45 p. m., inches 
28-856, temperature 85° ; less dew at night. Increase to cotton only 37 per cent. 

20th. — The sun lias had «re.it power notwithstanding its frequent obscuration from pa5siii>; 
white cumuli. In evening black masses of clouds banked up in N. E. horizon. The exposed 
cotton only gave an increased weight of 16 per cent. 

21st.— An oppressive morr.ing. Dew only to tlie amount of 12 per cent. Tiie boiling point 
of Wollaston's thermometer at 9-50 a. m. was 209^93, ambient air 82*5 ; at 4 v. m. 209°75, air 
SG°5 ; Midday very close. At 3 50 p. m. thunder in N. K., Wind west- 4"10, high wind from 
N. E. ; thunder continuing ; heavy banks of clouds coming up from the last named quarter . 
4'20 p. M., Smart rain from N. N. E. with hi^^h wind till 4*35. Subsequently tunshine. Gent-ml 
dulness in E. and S. E. quarters, whence thunder is occasionally heard. Early part of ni^'in 
more or less cloudy. • 

22nd. — Thunder from E. and N. E. at 2*23 p. m. Large electric cumuli passing the zpnitli 
from time to lime. 3 p. m., Smart shower of rain and a partial squall fron» E. N. E. Ilea\y 
peals of thunder which continued till nearly 4 p. m. Wind veering to all points of the compas<:. 
Diffused cumuli in S. W. with nn appearance threatening umch rain. Vane steady at W. 
The east was covered with detached cum. as the moon rose, but these dispersed shortly above 
hor. to a large extent — below, le»s s >, nt 10 p. m. she had a ragged cirrous hulu of 40*^ ia 
diameter encircUuj; heavy bodies of white irregular clouds in S. S. II, 

23rd. — A close still forenoon. A peal of thunder at 2*10 p. m. Continuetl heavy thunder 
from 3*30 till past 5 in E. and N. E. Dark masses of cumuli ascending in W. Incessant 
lightning from sunset in North, where a black mass of clouds had collected l>y 10 p. m. 
Wind then from that quarter, 10*30, Lightning ai»d thunder and gusts of wind from the 
same point of the horizon. At 10*45, heavy and intermittent rain till 11*20, with vivid flashes 
of lightning, loud thunder, and gusts of wind from North. The night afterwards was still, 
with moonlight at intervals. 

24th. — Thunder at 12*10 p. m. in W., dark elevated cumuli in that direction. Wind inclined 
to be variable. At 2 p. m. thunder again beard. Clouds passing over head rapidly. Distant 
peals subsequently from E. till 3*30, when heavy ra\n descended from S. E. preceded by high 
wind, — sky much overcast, rendering the lightning plainly visible, llain ceased at 3*50, the 
thunder pealing afterwards in W. Evening cloudy and threatening. 

25th. — Thunder at 2*10 p. m. Dark collections of cumuli in N. W. Smart shower from S, 
nt 2*40 p. M., when the instrumental readings were being recorded. Thunder in S. E. after. 
Avards ; sky dull and overcast at 3*15, and clear at 3*30 p. m. Wind due West. From 9 p. y. 
clouds began to gather (n E. N. E., and by 10 there was one black dense mass extending from 
N. E. to S. E. At 10*45 loud peals of thunder and very vivid lightning occurred, with strong 
gusts of wind from N. E. No rain fell. The lightning and thunder were noticed till nearly 
midnight. 
26th. — Disposed to be fine. Small scattered cumuli and a brisk wind from noon. 
27th. — No dew. The cotton had only increased 3 per cent. The sun rose brightly. Nimbus 
clouds had collected on horizon about 8 a. m., and to-day became generally overcast, with 
frequent showers. 

2Sth. — A cloudy pleasant day. No rain. Night bright and almost clear. 
29th. — Much dew, in places dropping from lower branches of small trees. The cotton wool 
had an augmentation of weight of 52 per cent. Thermometer boiled at 9*50 a. m. at 210^01, 
temperature 80° ; at 4 p. m. 209^76, temperature 85°. Day warm and occasionally hazy. 

30th. — An increase of 44 per cent in cotton. Day oppressively close. At 4*30 p. m. a little 
thunder in S. E. At 5 a black bank of cumulous clouds had there collected, and at 5*15 
loud thunder was heard. At 5*25 a small segment of a rainbow, well colord, in E. S. E. Sky 
became generally overcast ; wind south ; thunder continued. At sunset the southern hemisphere 
was uniformily clouded, and presented every indication of an impending storm. Thunder and 
lightning ceased about 7 p. m., and at 10 p. m. only a few dark clouds were floating about. Stars 
bright. Boiling of thermometer at J<*50 a. m., 210*13, temperature 81*5; at 4 p. m. 209°87, 
temperature 85°5. 

Total Evaporation per Atmometer, for the month, cubic inches 15"217 per square foot 
of surface. 



OBSERVATIONS FOR OCTOBER, 1850. 
1st. — Dark eumulous clouds were remarked in E. N. E. about 1 v. m., and at 4*25 p. m. 
thunder from that point was heard. The night was clouded and still, and at II p. m. a little 
rain fell. 

2nd.— The weatlier cleared up and promised to be fair till about 3 p. m., when clouds wer.» 
observed collecting in N. E. This threatening passed away, and tlie night was partially starlight. 
* Minimum of barometer occurred at 3*30 p. m. 1 nches 2b"95l , temperature b P5. 
3rd. — Some hazy cumuli gathoring at 11 a. M.'in F.. A. %e\\We aU^^vi^t at 12*20 p. m. from S. E. 
J '40 f. lu., thunder in S. E. at intervals of 3 or 4 uVumVea-, sou\e \;\^cVT\<i-ct».vv*^ <j>\\wv\\\\\ Wwv 
quarter ; Wind 2 S. by E. Slight cessation of IhunAet aVjouVi p. m. VV^A^^^^^^>^vv^iw,^v^o\^ 
Ijssnot altogether ceased, is now louder ai\d wore fre'\vxen\, s.cju\\\^m^*^>^«w\x ^cmwaY.. w. >^' ., 
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the sl»y wears a very threatenlnf? appearance, nnJ is one unirorm Mack mass of cloiiil, — Nortli- 
At-ards it \9 devuiJ of any cluuils whatever ; occa!<ional Rtronsr \mfCi of wind fruni 8. K. .Ah tlit^ 
• 111) went down the liKhtniui? wan very viviJ and frequent, followed very quickly by the thunder. 
U is rainiu){ heavily alon^ the whole of the southern liori/un. 7 i*. m., a few drops of rain liern, 
liKlitnin^; and tlmnder cuntinuinu^ ; the entire sky to the »onlh is yet nuirky and overcast. 
About 9 p. M. tlie lih'iitnln!? and tliunder at long intervals passed to S. AV., but did not wholly 
rease till li'30 v. m. The northern aspect of sky but slightly studded with ragged cumuli. 

•llli. — At 10*20 dark cunnili notloed in N. W. lying along the horizon at a low elevation ; a 
haziness of atmosphere hero advanciui?. I p. m., loud peals of thunder in N. W ; vane steadily 
^ast. Thunder continued at intervals till late in the evening -, vivid lightning occasionally in 
S. 10 P. M., starlight, with a peculiarly dark clear neutral tint colour of sU y. Dew u9 per cen». 
Mil. — A dense fog on the opposite side of the river nt day light, and continuing fur soniH 
time utter sunrise, — cotton liad increased U2 per cent during the night. Dark masses of cunnili 
wi horizon all round, and occasionally traversing zenith, from II a. m. Wind 3 N. W. at ;{. 
1-. M. At 3*35, thunder from North, and a small portion of a rain>bow just above horizon iu 
N. E. Dark electric clouds in all directions, intercepting hunshinc occasionally. Night clear. 
<itli. — Dew amounted to 87|^ this morning jior cent. A few light cirri in JO. A warm day ■ 
Sdinc clouds collected in N. W. in tlie evening. Night upon the whole clear. 
7th. — Dew 41 J per cent, a tdear line day. Some fleecy cirri-stratus at night, 
htli. — Thunder in N. and N. W. at 4 p. m. At 4'40, very light Wind from N. with drops of rain, 
Mihspquently wind from K., and linally half a gale from W. Evening clear. 
1 1th. — Dew aniountod this morning to 38 per cent. 

If.tli. — Cotton gave an augtnentation of 23 J per cent. A warm, somewhat opi^ro'^sive day. 
I'lth. — Dew 15 per cent. A similar day to yesterday. 

I7th. — Some places were quite free from any trace of dew, and the cotton only indicated 8 
j.fr <;ent increase. The sun was very powerful, and tho air was opprcfsive and still, Tiie 
Avind changed to W. by about 11 a. m. Night partially clear. 

I8th. — No dew observed this morning. Light cirrus clouds in th*» morning ; nooti clear , 
'"lernoon cloudy ; — a sliglitly cooler day than yesterday In consequence. 

19th. — Minimum register thermometer (without the parabolic reflector) exposed fully to the 
? Iry marked .^T^. The dew amounted to 23 per cent. 

20th. — Tho same thermometer, similarly exposed, read this morning .')2<^3 (bulb quite dry.) 
Dew 7i per cent. 

2lst. — E.xternal minimum thermometer 5G°, dew 5 per cent. 
22nd.— Ditto ditto 51)°5, dew I J, only, percent. 

23rd. — There was no increase In weight of exposed cotton this morning, nor a trace of dew 
about the grass, and the index of the external thermometer stood at 6H'!k Day dull and over- 
rnst. Some few largo drops of rain fell at 2'a h. m. and sliglit rain in evening. '* Minimum of 
barometer took place at 3*25 p. m. Inches 29*033, attached thermometer 82*5 Night cloudy 
till II, subsequently only partially obscured. 

2Uh. — A heavy bank of clouds formed in cast in afternoon, whence thunder was heard at 4 15. 
J'mart rain descended at 5 45 p, M. it's direction from thnt quarter, and continued till nearly 7 p. m. 
' The p. M. Minimum of barometer occurred at 3-30, Inches 2>s*9iy temperature 84°, and no rise 
(ould be detected till 5*01 p. m. It rained occasionally in the night. 

2',fh — Was a very oppressive day, and a short shower took place at 2 p. m. In the evening 
sto.idy rain, with lightning and thunder from West, set in and continued till 9. Night cloudy. 
' li ironjctor attained its p. m. minimum at 3*35, inches 29*922, temperature b3'5, and was dis 
inclined to rise till 5*30- Electricity scanty, and with difficulty excited. 

2Gth. — Morning dull and overcast, and rain commenced at 7 a, m. ceasing ot 8*35. A shower 
at 1*30 p. M. Sky generally overcast. Began to rain steadily at 7*10 r. m. and continued till 
iiearly 930. Occasional light rain in the night. 

27ih. — Morning and evening were cloudy. Midday was fair. Night cloudy. 
2Sth. — In the morning the sky was well covered with cirro-cumuli •, at 130 p. m. it rained 
heavily for a short time. Afternoon and evening wore cloudy and dark. * p. m., Minimum 
of barometer was found to bo at 3*40. inches 28*901, temperature 82°. Night occasionally 
Ktarlight. 

29tli. — The late unseasonable weather appears to have passed ofl", as to-day is disposed again to 
I IP fair. * Tho minimun of barometer was at 3*40 p. m., inches 28*934, temperature of mercury. 
a:i5. I'.lectricity is becoming abundant and readily excited. Night generally clear — * few 
cirro-strati along the north-west horizon only. 

.''.Oih. — A fine clear refreshing day. Clouds strewed here and there «n the horizon all round 

:i>>OUt 10 A. M 

3lgt. — Light cirri througiiout the day, which has been warm and disagrpeable. Electricity free. 
Total evaporation per Atmometer for the month cubic inches 30*790 per pquare fool ol 
surface. 
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OBSERVATIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1850. 



Ist. — About 11 A. M. heavy manes of clouds 
began to collect in N. W. and N., continued 
cloudy the wliolo afternoon and evening : a 
few drops of rain. Appearances from E. to 
W.by North, immediately after sunset, threaten- 
ed rain. About 9*30 the stars were more 
generally visible, and the clouds were only la 
patches. By 11 the sky was clear and serene. 

*3rd. — Minimum of Barometer occurred at 
3*35 p. M. Inches 29*024, temperature 84^. 

4th.— A meteor of tiie size and brilliancy of 
Venus was observed at 7*18 p. m. to descend 
perpendicularly from about 4° below ^ in the 
foot of Perseus, and disappear, without leaving 
any luminous train, when about 10° above 
the horizon. 

5th. — Strange chilly dismal morning and 
noon. Sky covered with cirro-cumuli. Occa- 
sional large drops of rain. Sheets of rain, 
apparently in S. £. during the morning, in S. 
at noon, and W. S. W. at sunset Night clear. 

♦9th.— Maximum of Barometer occurred at 
9*39 A. M., inches 29*205, temperature of mer- 
cury 75° 5'. 

ilth.— Slight dew in patches, cloudy night, 
sky covered with smaM cumuli ; clear towards 
morning. No cotton exposed. 

*12th. — Minimum of Barometer took place at 
3-45 p. m., inches 28*856, temperature 78°. 

nth.—Do. do. 3-25 p. m., 

inches 29*044, temperature 73<=* 0'. 

*20th. — Maximum of Barometer occurred at 
9*35 A. M., inches 29*189, temperature 70<' 0'. 
♦Minimum at 3*30 p. m., 29*080 inches, tempe- 
rature 78° 5'. 

*2l8t. — Minimum of Barometer took place at 
3*40 p. m., inches 29*151, temperature 78° 5'. 

*25th.— Maximum of Barometer occurred at 
9-30 A. M., inches 29*259, temperature 72^ 5'. 

*28th Do. do. 9*35 a. m., inches 

29*321, temperature 70° 0'. 

[Being unable to quit my cot, from the cause 
stated, on the noons and subsequent periods 
for observations of 28th and 29th, I had the 
aneroid, an excellent one, with vernier reading 
to 500th of an inch, and rated with a mer- 
curial Barometer brought to me, and the fol- 
lowing were its indications, which, however, I 
have thought it better not to introduce on face 
of register. 



Date, 


At appar- 
ent noon. 


At 2*40 

P, M. 


Min. at 4 

P.M. 


At Sun 
set. 


28th 


29*237 


29-182 


29-163 


29*181 


29th 


29-246 


29-190 


29*174 


29*189 



Notes of the Hmoqnt of D€^ indicated by ex- 
I^as^^d Cottou, and of the tfixtertiml fllttiL- 
mum temperature wldhaiit par^botic Ke flee- 
tor, for November I3i>e. 



The ascertained correction of '002 — per de- 
gree of Fahrenheit, for readings of attached 
Thermometer, has been applied to the above. 

The month was unusually steady in its cha- 
racters, and afforded but few incidents for re- 
cord in excess of those noted in Register. 

I regret to say that my Electrical Conductor 

has been again placed hors de combat by the 

breaking of the glass upper joint by the crows 

alighting thereon. Should I remain here, I 

shall erect a stable permanent structure, in 

deSance of the birds above, and wlule anta 

beJo jr. 

Total Evaporation per Aimometer for tY\t 

month. Cubic inches 38*319 per square loot 

surface. 



Minlmuni 



11 



15 



ncrease 
of Cfltton 
per cent. 



01-5 

67*0 
B7'5 
53-5 
6fl'3 
51-0 
65'0 
60-O 



£0*3 
42<0 



41-0 



43*0 



48*0 
60*5 
47-5 

A3(} 
47*5 
4SJ-0 
4fl-5 
fiO"5 
47'S 

Bl-O 
45*0 



43 

ei 

7 

2 
3 

12 

8i 

13 



m 

m 



49 



53 



21 
3i 
SO 
14 
27 

64 

m 

38 

4 
11 



HEHiUtEa. 



Bulb weL 
Bulh dry. 
Niyht and morning 

elear» 
Mortiltiff clear, 
Cir. Cuftfuinniofflff, 
Btilb dry. 
Dra. 

Light Cirrous hize 
at iunrlse, Butb 
dry. 

Clear morning, bulb 

WPt, 

Untb covered whh 
dew, external 
ternperttture by 
another Thermb- 
mater placed out 
before dawn of 
day^ Ifl^ 5'. 

Bulb covered with 
doWf anattie r 
ThermometDr at 
dAwn save 47°. 

Bulh covered with 
dew, another dry 
ThtsrmanxQtar 
give 4SO. 

Butt>4ry, 

Vo. 

Do. 

no. 

Do, 
Bulb wet. 

Do. 

Rulb quite wet. 
Hulb dry. 
Bulb Bllghtly t*r- 

nifihvd. 
Bulb dry. 

Do. 
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UOSHUNGABAD OBSERVATIONS, 
OBSERVATIONS FOR DECEMBER, I80O. 



?I7 



1st. — A few light cirri in East at a good 
elevation after sunrise. Haziness at noon and 
afternoon. The Minimum p. m. tide of Baro- 
meter turned at 3*15, inches 29*165, temperature 
73<3 5'. Light cirri at niRht. 

2nd. —Througliout a cloudy day with an in- 
crease of temperature. 

3rd. — Morning dull, heavy, and threatening 
rain ; and these Indicatioiis continued steadily 
the entire day. Barometer showed a rapid 
descent. Night leos clouded. 

4th.— -Cloudy morulnsr, the day disposed to be 
fair. Evening clear. Barometer rising. From 
5th to 20th nothing worthy of record, not 
entered on Register, transpired, except that on 
the 

11th p. M. minimum of Barometer took place 
at 3*35, inches 29*! 17, temperature 79° 0'. 

15th. — Do. do. 3-50, do. 29'175, 
do. 770 0'. 

2l8t. — A few light straggling cirri were ob- 
served about the horizon ttie entire day, and a 
sligtit haze early In afteruoen. Night clear and 
bright. 

22nd. — An unpleasant, still, warm, cloudy 
morning. Clouds throughout the day. 

23rd, 2Uh a'ld 25th. — Uncertain cloudy 
weather prevailed. On 21th Barometer fell 
considerably, and continued its descent to 
evening of 25th, and the prospect of rain from 
united circumstances was strong. 

2uth.— 'A great rise in Barometric height. A 
fair day upon the whole. The p. m. Minimum 
of Barometer at 3*35, inches 29*172, tempera- 
ture 740 5'. 

27th. — p. M. minimum of Barometer at 
3*50, inches 29*140, temperature 76° 0\ 

28th,— Do. do. 4*15, do. 29*152, 
do. 740 0'. 

29th. — No tide of the mercury from 3*30 to 
4*35 p. M. ; it stood at 29*151 the whole time. 
At 10*30 p. M. it attained to inches 29*296. 

30th and 31st.-— Exhibit a gradual decrease 
of pressure, and I regret that I cannot trace 
the fall into January 1851, as having been un- 
expectedly directed to proceed with the Head 
Quarters of the 7th N. r. to Jaulnah, I can 
barely command sufficient time to pack up my 
apparatus and instruments for transmission to 
Mursingpore. 

Total evaporation per Atmometer, for the 
month, 42*293 cubic iacbes per square foot of 
surface. 



Notesof the amount of Dew indicated by ex- 


posed Cotton, and the 


external Minimum 


temperature 


without the Farabulic Reflector, 


for December 185*. 








Increase 







Minimum 
Tempt. 


of Cotton 
per cent. 


RKMAKK9. 











2 


42-5 


22| 


Bulb dry. 


3 


47*5 


2 


Do, 


4 


54-0 


No 
Increase. 


Do. 


5 


48*5 


45 


Bulb covered with 
dew. 


6 


49^5 


36 


Do. do. 


7 


oO-O 


38 


Bidb dry. 


8 


50*5 


31 


Do. 


9 


47*5 


58 


Bulb wet. 


10 


49 


51 


Do. 


11 


48*0 


36 


Do. 


12 


45*0 


22 


Bulb slightly wet. 


13 


41*0 


34J 


Do. wet. 


U 


42-5 


54 


Do. 


15 


43*0 


24 


Bulb dry. 


16 


47*0 


7 


Do. 


17 


46*5 


7 


Do. 


18 


44*5 


23 


Do. 


19 


45*5 


56i 


Bulb wet. 


20 


49*0 


11 


Bulb dry. 


21 


48*0 


43 


Do. 


22 


49*0 


36 


Do. 


23 


48*0 


34 


Bulb dimmed. 


24 


48-5 


21 


Bulb dry. 


25 


51*0 


4} 


Do. 


26 


540 


H 


Do. 


27 


52*5 


4 


Do. 


28 


51-5 


No 
Increase. 


Do. 


29 


61*0 


10 


Do. 


30 


47*5 


36 


Do. 


31 


47*5 


42.i 


Do. 


1 


47-9 


28*3 




a 




per cent. 
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OBSERVATIONS FOR APRIL, 1851. 

JtL — ) Tb«M d«3»liAT« been clear, with a moderate wind, And the 

Snd. — imominxB and •▼tilings hare been particulatljr cool and 

3rd. — ) agreeable. 

4th.— There was a base tliis morning, which gradually mcre&flgd tin 
it berame very dense from 11 a. M.to 6 p. v. Temperatura llkeirLftf 
rose considerably. 

5thw— Haslnefis of atmosphere eontinnes. An oppressive A^y . 

Ctb.— ) Dullness and hasinees hare been tlie type of the&e thre^ lUyij 

tthw— > combined with the appearance of a few occasional drri. Da 

8tb,— ) the latter day distant thunder in S. W. was heard At long 
intenrals from S to 4 p. «. The air feels most disagreeably drjr. 

9th. — Cirri have been resting on horixon all day. From this day th$ 
atmospherie conditions continued much the same till the 

ITth, when masses of cumuli gathered in S. W. and 3, E.^ wind 
high throughout the day till near sunset, when it rapidly lulled. 

IStb.— Cumuli in all directions, and a slight fsll in Barometeric iadiear' 
tions. Very little and transitory sunshine. From about noon Ibunder 
was remarked in S. W. and W. chiefly, and the peaia became rather I«ud 
and frequent firom 1*30 to 3 p. m. The appearances ofimpendh^g niu 
are strong, yet the hygrometer shows no signs of a similar aifntingency. 
The wind has been good through, and steadily so during tba da;. 

lytb.— A calm densely hazy morning. Barometer exlii^ati!! u rapid 
•«oent. "White cumuli traceable in the general haze. Ty>>tbTd:i att^r* 
noon the wind freshened, the haziness in some degree dispersed, and in 
the evening we experienced a strong breeze from N. \¥, Hands of 
cirrous haze at night. 

20th.— >81ight haze in morning. Cumulous clouds the entlro day. 
At 3 F. K. distant rumbling thunder, but from which quarter procccdinig 
it was difficult to decide. Air somewhat more humid. 

Slstw— Light cumuli clothed the horizon. The barom&L«r ^hi^wed 
considerable decrease of column, and the indications of Dry and Wet 
Bulbs have somewhat approximated. Starlight night, wiOi lie re imi] 
there a stray cloud. 

2Stad.— Barometer still falling, and the hjgrometer noting greater 
moisture. A cloudy day, the sun, however, shining brightly sthaut mid- 
day for 20 to 30 minutes. The p. m. minimum of barometer tank placfl 
at 3*30, inches 28*593, temperature 88^5. 

23rd.— .Mercury still on the descent, some white topped cumuli yet 
floating about. Minimum of barometer occurred at 3*25 p. m.^inobci 
28*527, temperature 92©. 

24th..— Barometer higher this morning. A dear day. Barom«t«Fie 
minimum was at 3*45, inches 28*596, temperature 90^0. 

The concluding six dnys of the month were fine and clear, the three 
last mornings being remarkably cool and agreeable, the banHiieter van.* 
tinued steadil; low, and unsettled. 

On the 28th Minimum of barometer occurred at 3*40 f. ^li.>^ Inchia 
28*628, temperature 88©. 

On the 29th, do. do. 3*30, do. 28*&se, 

do. 87O0. 

Total evaporation per Atmometer for the month, cubic inchai 
122*040 per square foot of surface. i 
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OBSERVATIONS FOR MAY, 1861. 
3rd.-^HeaTy cum. collected, and strong wind blew the whole day from N. Jf, E., and abating 
Rt sundown. 

^h. The masses of cum. are more extensive and darker, and proceeded with great speed 

from the If or tb- East quarter j wind still high during the day. ICight cloudy. 
Stij. — Much the same kind of day as yesterday ; more sunshine, howerer, about noon. 
Clouds rapidly form, and as rapidJy disperse. A great hsAmens ot t.\x* "^Yv«»\^ la«t\vkik. m^t 
uniformly orercaBU • 

6tb, — A very suspicious, tempestuous day. Hax\nftW o5 aXwvoapViWfe fl\oTi%\^Viana.wil«tTM. 
with amuzing rapidJt/ ; tbe hiUs being inyislW^ w« ^w wwiku\fti, wi^ ^>cv^^» '^^ «oa^«^ ^^-^ 
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brought out in strong relief. Sunshine and cloudiness alternate qalokly. The wind is moat 
variable, blowing in strong squally gusts. Some distant thunder in afternoon. 

7th.—- A. xnoife suspicious day than yesterday, but in charaoteristics very similar. There is 
every indication of a storm approaching, or ct a severe storiU having existed elsewhere. In 
afternoon much thunder in the distance. In evening a little rain fell, commencing with lar^e 
stray drops. 

(These notes were made upon the reports brju^ht to me, from time to time, by a friend, and 
I much regret that I was too ill t9 attend to instrumental registrations,— ^and that he would 
not trust himself to record them.) 

25th.— Cloudy suspicious day. At 3*39 p. s7. dark masses of clouds collected all around. 
Distant thunder. 5 p. u. thunder more distinct, and lightning seen occasionally. The entire 
heavens dark and threatening. 6 p. m. much lightning and thunder. High variable wind 
changing from east point. Black banks of clouds in horizon from Tf. to E. 8 p. m. thunder 
and lightning, and threatening appearances continued. A few drops of raiu. Heavy rain in 
S. and S. W. over the bills. 10 p. m. clearing up. 

26th.— Thunder at 2 p. m. from W., clouds collecting. 4 p. 
M. thunder continues and the sky is more gloomy. Wind very 
variable, chopping round must suddenly. 6 p. m. thunder and 
liglitnlng and dark clouds in S. E. 9 p. m. the thunder and 
lightning continue. No rain here. Sky very heavy and 
black. 

27th. — A cloudy day. Thunder commenced in W. at 2 p. 
M. as yesterday. The evening became very cloudy, and some 
rain fell in a smart shower. The storm passed over, and the 
night was moderately clear. 

2Sth — Disposed to be a fair and warm day. But little wind 

throughout. 

29th — ) 

3Q^' f Fine days, with only a few white cumuli scudding 

Total Evaporation per Atmometer, for the month, per square 
foot of surface, cubic inches 119*727. 
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OBSEEVATIONS FOR JUNE, 1850. 
From 1st to the 7th. — As noticed in Register, were cloudy days. On the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th there was thunder in "W. and 8. W. every afternoon, commencing about 2 p. m. Nights 
cloudy likewise. 

8th.— High wind from 8. from sunrise to half past 8 a. m. of a stormy character. Dark 
cumuli in whole horizon. At 3*30, thunder in N. W. Clouds, white cumuli, collecting in all 
quarters. Atmosphere dull and overcast. Slight rain from S. E. at 4 p. m., wind N. W., but 
quickly veered to S. E. Rain with loud thunder from 8. W. at 5 p. m. — the whole, from S. Bi 
to S. W., along horizon dark and heavy ; smart rain at 5*15 from S. W. Rain ceased at 5 40, 
and wind became south— some thunder still in that direction. West rather clear with a little 
sunshine. 8 o'clock slight rain at intervals, 9 o'clock moon shining with a slight adjoining 
haze. Occasional lightning in S. E. 

9th. Tfo rain, a little thunder at 2 p. m. Dark cum. strati collecting in all quarters at 2 p. 

w. 8 p. M. white cumuli traversing zenith. Moon shining with a haze similar to that of 
yesterday. 

10th.— Thunder indistinctly heard in S, and 8. W. at 11*30 a. m. ; sunshine. Masses of 
clouds banking up on horizon all round. 12*30 thunder increasing ; clouds forming in larger 
and darker masses, especially in S. and S. W., sun frequently obscured. Strong bc^^x.^ <.t^^». 
W. S. W. 2 p. M. thunder has gradually approaclaed wVVh liYAftVi v^W^V ^^^^ ^\^>^^ "^^^^'^^ 
• 2'] some rain, 3 p. m, the storm has passed. Z'm thunder auaL\a\.ftxvftft\^ ^«>k. <^v>>x^Vew^x\i^^ 
asbeetofbeary rain wen descending there. Wnd >jet N^.^.NN. '^>^^^«'^:^^^'^^^^;,,^vx^ 
and East, and beoomiag momentarily louder. 3*49 ^rVud Vias Ci\^^ui%^ xo ^» Jvvtt>^vVCvcv^ ^'^^- 
horizon from JV. W. by JT. to East uniformly darlc— ou« ali^^X. ot xeXw. ^ ^^*_-^^^^^^^^ -«^^'^ 
peadicttlAr §tream ot JiflrUtninir in N. W.whlc^i couVixvu^d Iqx t9.\)QNx\\.^^ ^'^ 
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followed quickly by thunder. From 5*40 to S'30, a steady gentle rain from S. W. with occasional 
thunder and ligbtnhig. 

11th. — The morning was cloudy, and the afternoon generally fair and bright. At 11*30 some 
clouds crossed the zenith and obscured sunlight, and at 11*45 distant rumbling thunder was 
lieard. At 12*30 the horizon from S. E. to S. "W. by South was of a dark blue color, topped by 
a few white rounded cumuli. At 12*50, strong wind from S. E. with more frequent thunder. 
No rain followed. The afternoon was subsequently for a short period fair. At 3*30 th« 
whole heavens were covered with clouds more or less dark colored, and in masses. 4*30 some 
drops of rain from N. W., the wind in that quarter, A little before sunset gentle rain de- 
scended, and continued till 8*30. Moon shone brightly at 11 o'clock. 

12th.— In tl>e afternoon clouds banked up In ]V. W. horizon, and at 5 30 p. m. a very violent 
storm of lightning, tliunder and rain was progressing there. The lightning was very vivid, and 
the thunder was heard here about twenty seconds afterwards most distinctly. This would give 

1182 X 20 

the distance as 4^ miles, at a temperature of 90^ (ft. = 4J nearly.) The storm did 

ft. 5280 
not pass away till 8*30 p. M. ^o fall of rain here. A very extended halo at night about the 
moon, which shone dimly. 

13th. — Early this morning a slight shower of rain fell. The day has a monsoonish appearance. 

14th.— A very cool and plevsant day. There has been a little dim sunshine. Some rain fell 
between 9 and 10 p. m. Wight cloudy with occasional fresh breezes. 

IStb.^Clouds general, air cool and a little intermittent drizzling rain about 11 a. m. The 
barometer has been steadily high. Afternoon clear, dark clouds in W. N. W. bordering tho 
liorizon. A rapid scud passing zenith at 5*30 from West to East, whilst some masses of white 
cumuli are moving from E. to 8. W. Cloudy night with occasional smart showers. 

16th. — Generally overcast and dull, 

17th, 18th, 19th and 20th. — The weather was usually fair and agreeable. 

21st. — A moderately fair day. The barometer obtained its p. m. minimum at 3*45, inches 
28-327, temperature 49° 5. At 5*20 the sky became overcast, and wore a very stormy appearance. 

22nd, 23rd, and 24th were generally fine, with an increasing temperature. On the 22nd the 
A. X. maximum of Barometer occurred at 9*10, inches 28*811, temperature 82*5 •, and on the 
23rd the p. m. minin)um took place at 4*20, inches 28*604, temperature 96^, On the 24th at 
10 p. M. a Utile rain fell. 

27th. — A dull day upon the whole, the sun appearing but little. At 5*50 p. m. it began to 
rain, and lasted till past sunset. Some thunder and lightning. 

28th. — Morning dull, overcast sky. Afternoon fair and hazy. Evening overcast, a shower 
at 8*35, with moderate accompaniments of thunder and lightning. 

29th. — The whole 24 hours overcast. 

30th. — Light rain commenced at 1*15 p. m., with peals of thunder now and then, and con- 
linnea with some abatements till nearly 8*30 p. m. (The rain is registered on Ist June.) 

Total evaporation per Atmometer for the month, cubic inches 105 * 873 per square foot of 
surface. 
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OBSERVATIOl^S FOR JULY, 1851. 
1st. — A moderate shower of rain at 3-30 p. m. (and some thunder), which continued till 
4'10 p M. Evening and night cloudy. 

2nd — The day generally has been overcast and gloomy. Heavy rain, with thunder and 
lightning, commenced at 8*25 p. m., and lasted till 1030 p. m. Much lightning in N. W. 
3rd. — The morning and forenoon disposed to be fair. The afternoon was dull and overcast, 
and a few showers occurred. Minimum of^aiom^Xftt loo^ ^\«k<i««,\. '^-^-e. ii.. Inches 28*546, 
temperature SS'^'B. 
4th. —Sunshine and showers alternated dunns VIdi« d^^. ^Qtaa m<iw\\^\ \u ^w\i \^\x qV 
r>fgbt. 
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5th.— Slight rain early this morning, some thunder in forenoon from 
N. W. Heavy rain in afternoon from 2*30 to 4, from S., with peals of 
thunder. At 6*20 heavy rain from V. with vivid lightning and loud 
explosions of thunder. Storm passed over to S., the rain continuing to 
pour down heavily. Sky uniformly overcast and dull. Rain ceased at 
9-30 p. M. Cloudy night. 

6th. — Cloudy in morning, fair and sunshiny at II a. sr. A smart 
shower of rain suddenly from S. E., at 1210 p.m. Fair afternoon and 
clear sunset. Dark masses of clouds floating about irregularly. Fine 
moonlight night, most of the stars visible. A vapoury halo immediately 
round the moon. 

7th. — Fine sunshine morning, a few cumulo-strati about. The baro- 
meter was almost stationary from the 2 40 descent till about 7*20 p. m., 
after which it rose rapidly, being 28*743, temperature SPO. at 10 p. h, 
clear moonlight and starlight night. 

8th. — Much and general dew this morning, alternately clouds and sun- 
shine. Tiight obscured by uniform, moderately dense cloudiness, per* 
mitting the moon only to be faintly visible. A large halo surrounded 
that luminary. 

9th. — No dew, the sky generally covered with rounded cumuli. Less 
sunshine than yesterday. At 11-30 a. h. it became dark, and in the EasI 
and S. E. clouds rapidly formed, wind from that direction. 11-45 a dark 
sheet of rain falling there. Noon small rain commenced to descend 
here — wind from S. S. E., 12*10 p. m. thunder in £., rain heavier 
and continued with but slight intermission till 2 p. h., accompanied 
throughout with loud peals of tlxunder. 

lOth.^Morning now and then promising to be fine, 11*30 a. m. clouds 
collected in S. E. and S., and at 11*4& a smart shower of rain lasting half 
an hour took place ; subsequently some thunder in N. E. At 2 p. m. 
dark ragged masses formed in S. £., and one or two loud claps of thun- 
der were remarked. Partial sunshine here. i 

llth.— Fair frequently at midday, a few drops of rain from S. W, 
after sunset. Night cloudy. 

12th. — Thunder occasionally heard in S. E. about 2 p. m. The sky 
was much darkened at 3*45 p. m. and quickly heavy rain commenced from 
that point, and continued till 4*30 attended with much thunder and 
lightning. The latter was distinctly ^visible, and some bursts of the , 
former were very loud and immediately followed the flash. Night hazy. 

13th. — Alternately clouds and sunshine about noon, and afterwards 
tlie sun appeared more steadily. Bright sunset, night obscured by hazy 
cirro-strati. Lightning in N. E. 

14tb.— Distant rumbling thunder in S. £. at 11 a. m. Suddenly at 
11*33 it became cloudy and overcast in zenith, and a few minutes 
before noon it commenced raining heavily from S. E. lasting till 12*30. 
The weather then became bright and cloudy by turns, with some - 
thunder in E. and N. E. Night cloudy, lightning in E. and S. E. 

15th.— Very heavy rain this morning from 2*15 to 245, attended with 
much lightning and loud and constant thunder. At 4 the rain recom- 

mened smartly and continued till nearly i, but no storm of lightning and thunder occurred 
The morning throughout was dull and threatening, the afternoon had gleams of sunshine. 
The sky at night presented large masses of cumulous clouds floating about, the stars observable 
between them, especially to Northwards. 

16th. — Thunder in S. E. at 2*30 p. m., it gradually approached, and at 3*50 the storm psased 
overhead, giving us a small shower. Evenuig very oppressive, no air stirring, Night overcast. 

17tb — Thunder in S. E. at 10*30 steadily approaching, and becoming almost incessant at 1 1 ! 
The whole horizon from S. S. E. by East to E. is dark and stormy. Wind N. W., heavy raia 
at lllO, continuing for some time. Thunder loud with scarcely any intermission,* The storm 
passed to N. W., and the rain descended in smart showers till nearly 2 p. ft. with heavy rattling 
bursts of thunder. Between 2 and 2*45 p. m. the sun shone for some minutes at a time. The 
storm returned from N. W. about 3, and the rain was experienced in downpours as before till 
nearly 9 o'clock, the lightning being very vivid, and succeeded quickly by the thunder. 

18th. — About 1 A. M. some rain fell. At sun rise there was a great mist, and the feeling of 
dampness was extreme. Showery during the day, the rain coming from 8. E. Distant thunder. 
At 6*10 a storm of lightning, thunder and rain came up from 8. E. but rapidly passed over. 
Till 19'30 P. M. vivid lightning and constant thunder were remarked in N. W. and N. the 
lightning being exceedingly vivid. 

19th. — Dull and misty morning, rain fell at 9, afterwards sunshine. About 11a. m. dark 
clouds hung on the horizon, and the appearances generally were threatening. Subsequently till 
5unset clouds and sunshine alternated, the threatening indications about horizon still existing. 
At 7- 15, the sky was uniformly overcast, and distant thunder was heard from all points. In the 
N. W. much vivid lightning played. This state of matters continued till 855, when preceded by 
two or three loud bursts of thunder, a deluge of rain from S. E. poured down and continued 
without abatement till S*45, the lightning and thunder ceaselessly occurriiig. In this short time 
nearly 1*738 inches fell. The storm passed over to N. W., and the night was still aud cUadi 
without further rain. 
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20th.— A dismal, cloudy morning, at 9 a IltUe misty rain for a few minutes. From IMO a. 
M. to nearly 2 p. m. a close light rain occurred, with a moderate breeze from S. W. and W. 
From 3 to 4*45 the rain was heavier and steadier from the same quarter. In the evening a strong 
wind ttom W.'set in, and continued till past 10 p. m. The air felt cold and chilly, and the 
external thermometer ranged about IS'^, Night overcast and dark. 

23rd.— Heavy downpour commenced at 7*35 p. m. from S. >V. and lasted till past 9. TCight 
dark, with heavy cum. ^ 

26th.— Thunder in 8. E. from 1 p. m. till 4 10, at wliich time a little rain fell. 

27th« — Rain, lightning and thunder at 3 p. m. from S. E., at 3*45 rain from If. \V. 

28tb.— At 2-20 p. M. thunder in S. E. Heavy rain with loud thunder from S. at 3*30. 

29th — Heavy rain at 4 p. m. from 8. E., thunder and lightning. 

Total evaporation per Atmometer for the month, cubic inches 34071 per square foot of 
surface. 
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OBSERVATIONS FOR AUGUST 1851. 

1st.— Much lightning and tUunder 
in 8. W. & 8. from 7*30 p. m, with 
masses of clouds passing ovor. At 
8*10 some little rain fell. The light- 
ning and thunder still, resp^Qtlveiy, 
bright and loud, but not approtichLn^. 
The day has been fair and cloudy 
alternately throughout. 

2nd.^-The morning was duU and 
overca&t. Noon and afternoon hai 
some transient gleams of sunshine. 

3rd.— The sky was clouded till to- 
wards 4 p. M. by a succession of rapidly 
passing cumuli : afterwards th<} sum 
appeared but dimly. Night overcaat 
by ragged dififused cumuli. 

4th..-«A dull, overc&st, dlfimt 
morning. Rain commenced at 11*20 
A. M. and continued till 1215 p. v. 
recommenced at 12*50 p. m., ana 
fell steadily, but not heavily, t^U 
6*30 (nearly without intermiasian In 
degree of steadiness) accompanidi by 
occasional bursto of thunder m.biiii% 4 
p. M. At 8*20 the rain was renewed, 
and lasted till 6 a. m. of 5th tiktng 
on chiefly a drizzling charactar for 
the latter three hours. 

5th. — At 7*10 A. M. drizzling re- 
commencecl, and ceased at 1*3^ v* h, 
occasionally falling more heafltj. A 
little sunshine then took placSf arid 
the wind increased in strength. Some 
heavy showers in afternoon ani cva- 
ning, and a little rain in the nii;ht. 

6th.— Morning gloomy. Frequent 

showers. Partial sunshine in after- 

jiooa. Thaader in 8. E. at 3 and 

430. Some moonlight at nigbt^ ^X^ 

nimuna of Barometer occurred at 3' 30 . p^^cal out on l^t u\^^\a, 

!>. M. inches 28-517, temperatiiris of i «r<)|ju$fti to \jaUlt. 

mercury 8205. I 

Tth,^—A cold and bleak niarftina. ' 
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Some showers from 1 1 a. ar.to 1 p. m. Sudden bursts of sunshine subsequently, but the horixoc i 
fiUed up with ragged and diflfused cumuli : heavy rain with thunder and Ughtniog from 7 to 8*45 
p. M. Moon ihone occasionally during the night. 

8th.'— A cloudy morning and forenoon, with rain, more or less drizzling, the greater part of 
the time. In the afternoon it was moderately clear. 
9th.— A little shower occurred at 11'20 a. u. 

10th.— The day was overcast with cumulous clouds till 2 p. m., and misty rain fell the greater 
part o( the period up to that hour. Cloudy night with occasional glimpses of the moon. 

From 1 1th to ISth (with the full moon) we had pleasant fair weather, with a steady wind of 
good strength : the mornings particularly agreeable*, but the day:: increased greatly in tempera- 
ture. The nights were chiefly moonlight. Min. of Bar. took place at 3'35 p. Bf. on the llth, 
inches 28*665, temperature SP., and at 330 on the 15th, inches 28*681 temperature 840. 

16th.— Morning, forenoon and noon, fair. At 1*20 p. m. masses of dark threatening clouds 
were observed in S. £., and shoitly afterwards indistinct rumbling of thunder was heard. At 
S'iO heavy rain from TT. E. by North took place, and lasted for 10 minutes, afterwards the s'on 
appeared from time to time, and the early part of night was moderately clear. 

17th.— This morning at 3*30, much thunder and lightning, andsmart rain (frequently descending 
in torrents) occurred, and lasted till 4-45. It commenced again, in a slight degree, shortly before 
sunrise. (This rain is entered on this date, it having fallen before 6 a. m.) The forenon and part 
of the afternoon till 3*35 bore indications of fair weather, at which hour cumuli rapidly over- 
spread the heavens. A heavy shower, lasting a few minutes only, took place at 8*40 p. u. 

ISth. —A fair day upon tlie whole till the afternoon, and then the sky was covered with diffused 
cumulous masses. Thunder in S. E. from 1 to 3 p. m. 

19th. — Thunder In S. £. from 11* 15 a. m. to 2*20 p. m. when the weather became overcast. 
Tfo rain. Min. of Barometer was at 3*i5 p. m. inches 28*634, temperature of attached thermo - 
meter 83^5 . 

20th. — Slight rain from 9*30 to 1015 a. m. Heavier rain from 2 to 310 p. m. The day ge- 
nerally dull. 

21st.— Morning dull-~the rest of the day till 3*30 P. m., fair and cloudy alternately. Clouds 
at that hour collected, and at sunset rain began to full moderately. At 7*50 it descended in a 
deluge till nearly 9*30, drizzling subsequently for half an hour. Night cloudy and overcast; 

22nd and 23rd were fair days mainly. Nights clear, with heavy dews. On tlie latter day 
thunder was heard in S. £. frequently. 

. 24tb.— ^Periodically fair and cloudy •, slight rain at 12- 15 P. m. continued till 1*30. Some thun- 
der in S. JB. at 4 p. m. At 7'30, rain from N. X. for a short time. Afterwards much lightning 
in 8. W and IT. W. 

25th.— • A clear atmosphere at sunrise, — a few light clouds resting only on horizon. Much 
dew on external instruments. At 7*30 clouds suddenly formed in zenith, and the rest of tho 
day was alternately cloudy and sunshine. Thunder in S. £.at 2 p. m. Much lightning after 
sunset in W. S. W. Night cloudy. 

26th and 27th were moderately fair days. On the former rain occurred ut 11 a. m. and slight- 
ly in the night, and on the latter thunder and lightning at 3 P. m., and a shower at 3*50. 

28th.— Much loud and continued thunder from II a. ar. to 2*30 p. m. in the N. X. Heavy 
rain at I P. m. Sky waa dull and overcast, with but a slight exception about noon and 2*30 p. m. 
throughout the day. Vivid lightning in N. W. from 7*30 to 9 p. ac. 

S9th.— The few light clouds observable in early morning were dissipated shortly after 7, and 
the sky remained perfectly clear till 10*30 a. m. when cumuli rapidly formed, and at 1 1 loud 
thunder peals were heard in S. K. Light rain began to fail at 12*30 p. m. and continued off and 
on till the evening. At the setting in of the rain much thunder and lightning occurred. 

SOth. — ^Dull overcast day. Thunder in N. £. at 4 p. m., when a Ught temporary shower fell. 
Night cloudy. 

31st. — ftain descended smartly for 10 minutes at I* 15 p. >c., and recurred in a slight degree at 
the time of making the 2*40 p. M. observations. Min. of Barometer took place at 3*35 p. ac 
inches 28*438, temp. S3^S. Ratn commenced shortly before sunset, and continued by oeoa« 
sional falls throughout the night.— (The total rain '501 is recorded on September Ist.) 

Total evaporation, per atmometer, for the month, cubic inches 24*671, per sqr. foot of surface. 
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IRUSSIirGFORE OBSEEVATIONS. 
OBSBRVATIOIfS FOB 8XPTEMBER 1851. 



From tha lit to Stb, indusire, 
tha waailMr waa doll, cloudy an( 
■loMyattdadrlnliDgnan pravail 
a4 Marly througfat this poriod 

ftb.— Tb»driasling rain which 
waa praaant In the moniiug wad 
faranoon margad into a amtrt rain 
at 1-45 p. M. and laatad tUl naariy 
10 p. V. Nii^t cloudy. 

7tb.~A light rain in morning, 
pMiIng Into a misty rain from 9 
A. M.to 1 P.M. Aflamoon mode- 
rataly fair. Rain again in the 
availing. 

8tb.~Ashowcrat8A.ic. Drix< 
sHiHK rain from 9 to II a. m. 

»tb.— A littia fthowar at 9*30 p 
M. Oooationai moonlight. 

lOtb. — Morning dull and ovar- 
eaat. At 12*50 p. m. a dark mmaa 
of clouds was remarked in K*. F.. 
and much thunder thence. At 
110 p. M. it began to rain here 
beaiUy, the thunder coutinuing. 
Atmaapbere quite dark. 1*20, a 
aeriura atorni of rain, lightning, & 
thwidar paariug over from N. E. 
Gaaaad at 2*15. A smart shower 
oeoorred at 3*20 p. m. with h loud 
peal or two of thunder Raiu in 
light showers from time to time 
in avaning, and during the night. 



Readings of fiiinimum Thermometers ax- 
poaad to the Sky with and without Faro- 
bolie Raflector. 
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60*5 



Difference. 3 «>1 
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CSUghtdaw 
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( bedewed, 



Fall of Rain by 
GangoaUra- 
tad 16 fMt. 
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7 
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•016 

•006 

104 
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3094 

3479 

•792 

041 



|Totia...ia630 

On 

Groabd 10*964 
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lith.-^About 3 A. M. this morniiiK heavy rain fell, and graduslly abated ahortly altap s 
Occasional sunshine afterwards till 12*10 p. v., when peals of thunder oommaneadin IT. B. 
Haavy rain took place at 1 p. m., the thunder continuing unabated. 2 p. m. tha rain hat caaaad, but 
tha thunder Li still roUlng in S. W., Wind N. W ; 3*20 raining •, 3*30, the sky is so much obacored as 
to praraut reading within tha house. At 4*10 the rain commenced to dasaand in a dahiga, 
with ratUing thunder and vivid lightning, and continued till 4*50. A nothar violent ftorm of laln, 
lighUiing and thunder from 6*10 to 8 p. m. The rain did not entirely cease tin 11*30 p. ac. 

ISth. — A moderate shower from 1 p. m. to 2*15. At 3 p. m. a storm came up, aa yaalarday, 
from N. £., with incessant thunder and lightnUig, and tha tain poured in torrenta at 3*10. In Iha 
evening tha rain, which had not wholly ceased, recommenced with vigour, and left offalMat 10 
p. M. accompanied during the period by lightning and thunder. As yesterday, too, thf storms 
paaaed ovar to S. W. — Glimpses of the moon from time to time in early part of night. 

13tb.~Light rain at intervals, without thunder, throughout the day. The sky liaa boon co- 
vered with large ragged cumuli. The moon shone firequentiy during the night stuvonadad by 
an extenaiva halo. 

14th.^Light rain forenoon and noon — the rest of the day overcast and dismal. 

]5tb.— Although the morning was dull, a weioome change subsequently oceurrod, and the 
. weather shows every indication of clearing up. The sun has appeared pretty contioooniiy. 

From 16th to end of the month, tlie sky was nearly uninterruptedly clear and fair. Tke days 
were warm, but the mornings and evenings particularly 
eoOl and agreeable. A gentle wind reguUrly blew, and 
tiieair became gradually deprived of its redundant mois- 
ture. The action of the solar rays exhibited much power. 

(1 will avail myself of the underneath space to tran- 
a«riba tha readings of four register thermometers in 
the sun's rays.) 

Total evaporation, per atmometer, for the month , ' 
eubie inches 29*173 per square foot of surface. 
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JfURSINGPORE OBSERVATIONS. 
OBSERVATIOrrs FOR OCTOBER, 1851. 



?73 



1st.— At $h. SSm. 30a. (true mean time) a moit brilUant Meteor passed from the eaatirard be- 
twcea the constellations Cassiopeia and Cephens, and burst at about I2<' of altitude. It pre- 
sented a train of great length and luminosity, with blueish and greenish tints, but (he body of the 
Meteor shone with a dacding white light, resembling the combustion of phosphorus in oxygtn . 
Its apparent magnitnde was quadruple that of Jupiter, and continued vlaible fully five seconds. 
It had a saltatory motion Just before its dissolution, and a shower of sparks indioaUd the spot 
of disappearance. No sound was heard here. — I have on tliree or four occasiona reoently, when 
waiting for the transH of ff Cephei remarked meteors of a small sise, in all Instances progreas- 
ing from eastward in th« dIreMlon of Draco. The light of these sBroUtes was uniform In color* 
ITmm bava baen obeerv<ed by me lately travelling in the opposite direction, that is from West to 
East. 

From the Snd to 19th the weather was unsettled ; the atmospheric pressure and temperature 
fluctuated mudi (as exhibited in register) and frequent threatenings of rain occurred. On the 
oToiIng af the llth a slight shower took place, and a heary one at noon of I2th *, in tlie erenlog 
(6*20) of this day it began to rain smartly, but sliortly afterwards the sky cleared, and the meon 
shone. Both these days were stormy ; vivid lightning played in all directiuns, and thunder railed 
almoet without intermission till the evening of the last mentioned day. The rest of the month 
( from 19th) was clear and iine. 

Total evappratton, per Atmometer, for the month, Cubic inches S4*838 per square foot of 
stirfkce. 
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274 NURSWGPORE OBSERVATIONS. 

OBSERVATIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1851. 

2d.-— In the evening a few Irregular, diffused cum. formed, oceasionally int^rrnpting moonlight. 

3rd. — Light cirrous clouda commenced to collect in S. E. about 11 a. m., and generally pre- 
vailed throughout the day till 6'30 P. M. when they gradually disappeared. 

4th. — Cirri were noticed till 3 p. ic, when cumuli predominated. 

5tb.— Cloudy morning ; the reat of the day clear. Night remarkably brilliant 

From the evening of the 6th to the rooming of the 1 3th the weather was more or less cloudy, 
and occasionally threatening. On the 10th, about 2 p. m., thunder was heard, and the sky be- 
vante overcast, and rain descended smartly for a short period at 3 p h. The overcast Condi tloa 
of the heavens continued till 4*20, and a heavy shower occurred at 5*10, subsequently taaavy dark 
cumulous masses floated rapidly towards N. W. The morbing of the Uth opened wiUi Ad«iia« 
fcf, which was not entirely dissipated till 8*30 a. m. At 11 a. m. a brisk short shower ocearr«d 
with a peal or two of thunder from a charged cloud passing over. At sunset much thund«r was 
heard in North, and shortly afterwards rain came up from N. W., and continued to desoend 
heavily for half an hour. The night subsequently was moderately clear, with mooikligfat. At 
10-20 p. Bf. of the 12th a slight snrinkle of rain took place. 

The rest of the month was almost uninterruptedly clear and fine, as will be gathered from th»regittar. 
The Sfean Force of Terrestrial radiation from sunrise to sunset amounted to 4*9 for the past month. 

Total Evaporation, per ^tmometer, for the month, cubic inches 53*233, per square foot of sorfaee. 
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NURSINOPORE OBSERVATIONS. 



OBSERVATIONS FOR DECEMBER. ISM. 

^ith tb« Tery Blight exceptions occurring on the 2nd, 22nd, 23rd, 30th ind 3Uf, the month 
maj b« said to iiave been uninterruptedly oloudlesn. 

The entire month has been extremely fine, bracing, and enjoyable, and to all classes most 
salubrious. 

"So trace of dew has been detected during the month. 

The mean force of terrestrial radiation, from sunrise to sunset, has been S°Q. 

On the evening of 23rd at 6 23 10 (L. M. S), I noticed a remarkably flue brigiit meteor passing 
from below the northern wing of Cygnus towards ^ and ^ Ursa Minoris, and disappearing 
Imroediataly beneath and a little beyond the first named star. It passed the dazzling brilliancy 
of Venus, but was smaller, and was encircled by greenisli and violet rays. The train, of con. 
slderable length, was duller tlian met with in the generality of SBroiites of large size, and I attri- 
bute this to the low altitude. The velocity waa unusually slow. 

This is the first meteor I have obsterved tht» season of any magnltule, progres^ng from 
West to North. 

Total evaporation per Atmometer, for the month, cubic inches 18*355 per square foot of 
sarflRce. 
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VI. — Remarks on the Road to Shah Billawul, 

Left Kurracliee at 3 o'clock tlie evening of the 21st August 1853, 
arrived at Usuff ke Chukree at 5 o'clock — there are only liere a few 
very brackish pools in the bed of the Lara Nullah. Proceeded from 
thence to the Banks of the Hub, about 2 koss, having made a alight 
detour from the road, distance from Kurracliee 9 koss, the water in the 
river was good, and there was no scarcity of it ; procured some good 
Bufialoe's milk from a Pouwar hamlet consisting of 8 or 10 huts. 

Started at 4 o'clock the morning of the 23rd, morning pleasant, 
slight drizzling rain; a very fair bridle pathway, running over a plain 
skirting the Mahea Hills up to Loharanie ke Suck, where we forded 
the river. The hills here stretch away to the north-west. Having pro- 
ceeded two koss we came to a wide Nullah, called the Korara, which 
runs down from the Pubb Hill and empties itself into the Hubb. 
There are pools of fresh water at the present time, but when there is 
no rain they quickly dry up or turn brackish, and are not drinkable 
even by the men of the country* From thence to Sun Bubra is about 
4 koss — the water has turned brackish, — the road here is rather stony. 
We were obliged to halt one koss on this side of Sun Bubra to get 
water, at a burial ground of the Boorahs, named Roomearoo. We af- 
terwards found that there was good sweet water obtainable all the year 
round at a place called Kurra Rooee-ka-put, three koss on this side 
of Roomearoo, where there was a small hamlet of the Bundijahs. 
Water is dependant on the rain. Distance from Kurrachee 18 koss. 
From hence to Badh is seven koss, the first part of the^road is good, 
but the last three miles is very difficult for beasts of burden, as the 
track runs up a high hill on one side, called the pass of Tub«er, and 
down a steep defile on the other into the bed of the Yeerab, crossing 
which we halted at the foot of the Lakhanah hills, good water and 
abundance of it is procurable in the bed of the Bithe Chukree ; during 
the hot weather this water becomes rather brackish, but is still consi- 
dered drinkable by the people of the country. Left Badh for Amree 
on the 27th, distance 18 miles, descended the Sheroo Ghat, and having 
proceeded two koss. arrived at the Bakra burial ground, there is water 
at this place which turns bad in the hot weather, except when there 
is a good rainy season. We crossed the bed of the Yerab six times 
during this march — there was plenty of water in pools at each crossing. 
I should mention that the water from Bakra to Rohie (which is a 
large upright stone about seven feet high, — ^the word signifies a stone 
— which has been smoothed, and is used as a boundary mark, no one 
could tell what this particular one was for) was good, but becomes 
brackish during the hot months, but from this to Amree the pools of 
water are drinkable all the year round. From Bakra to Amree the 
road is good, two koss from this is the aoutce of this river Verab, at 
the foot of the hill Kuttah. Sunday l\ie ^^l\i aV^xVe^^^^ ^Xi^'^^X*.- 
fruJ, which W9 found to be six ko8», t\x^ Xx^^"^ t^^J^^^ \V\^\x^ SXx^ \i^% 
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at the foot of the Pubb range, the road id stony and bad the whole 
way. Three koss from Amree the road to Shah Billawul diverges from 
the Kelat road, inclining in a westerly direction, two low hills mark 
the branching of at the roads, the track to Sliah Billawul gradually 
becomes more diflScult till descending the Ghurki Ghat — a stony pass. 
We came Into the valley of Shah Billawul, a beautiful stream named 
Darese Russ, issuing from a place called Marrie on the summit of the 
Pubb Hills, flows through this beautiful valley, between two ranges 
of the Pubb Hills, emptying itself into the Sumotree river, which 
leads into the Hubb at the Jamkee Plain, on the other side of tho 
Euttah Hill, twelve koss from Shah Billawul. The accounts of the 
beauty of this valley are by no means exaggerated, the stream mean- 
ders through beautiful Baubul trees, here and there the graceful palmy 
interspersed with Amree and Jamoon trees throw a grateful shade 
over the brook which now is seen trembling over a heap of rocks 
forming miniature cascades, and again rolling silently on where thick 
long grass overhangs the banks which are in some places covered with 
the state colored "fess." The surrounding hills are covered with 
most luxuriant shrubs and thick grass, which is watered by the heavy 
dew elouds which hang as a thick curtain over the hills until 10 
o'clock in the day, and are then hardly dispersed by the powerful 
rays of the sun. There is at present good fodder for the cattle and 
goats all over the plains, owing to the plentiful rain which fell last 
month. There is a Durgah at Shah Billawul. A fair is held here du- 
ring the month of Rumzan, which is attended by the followers of the 
Prophet in the shape of Jamote from Luss and a few of the Chootas 
and Bandijahs. There are two Moojawurs, one by name Sid, lives at 
the village called by his name, two koss from this ; the other named 
Muzar, lives at^Chuckra Eungoora, four koss to the north-west of Shah 
Billawul. There is not a single permanent village between Eurrachee 
and Shah Billawul, bat there are (pohers) enclosures for cattle all 
over the country, and the movements of the inhabitants depend on 
the fodder and water, which failing them they proceed with their cattle 
to the banks of the Hubb. 

(Sigiied) Edward P, Arthur, 
Assistant Commr. 
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